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PREFACE. 




The following work was undertaken, partly to 
afford assistance in the acquisition of the Kafir lan- 
guage, and partly to encourage and stimulate 
inquiry in reference to South AMcan dialects in 
general. In the writer’s opinion, these are entitled 
to a more minute and extended consideration, than 
they appear to have hitherto received from the phil- 
ological world. Though they are spoken by tribes 
confessedly illiterate and uncivilized, yet they are 
neither irregular in their formation, nor barbarous 
in their construction. On the contrary, they arc 
highly systematic, and truly philosophical. Though 
destitute of literary treasures, whether for instruc- 
ti<m or amusement, they are by no means wanting 
in such peculiarities as are amply sufficient to gratify 
and repay the most careful attention. Their mves- 
tigation would not only awaken curiosity, but would 
also throw additional light on the important subject 
comparative or universal grammar. It may be 
fairly presumed, moreover, that some assistance 
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might thus be obtained, towards tracing the origin 
and subsequent distributions of the people them- 
selves. 

It is matter of regret, that the languages of the 
aboriginal tribes have received so little notice from 
the Colonial government. In some other parts of 
the British empire, philological studies frequently 
enjoy the patronage of those in authority, and con- 
siderable inducement is accordingly presented to 
those who endeavour to mould an aboriginal dialect 
into grammatical or lexicographical forms. In a 
few instances, indeed, the civil officers of government 
are required to be in some degree conversant, with 
one or more of the languages spoken by the people 
with whom they are officially connected. Such a 
requisition as this, on the part of the Cape govern- 
ment, could not fail to he attended with advantage 
to the public service; more particularly to that 
part of it, which refers to their political relations 

with the native tribes beyond the Eastern and 

\ 

Northern frontiers, several of which have recently 
been brought within the pale of British Sovereignty. 

In the case of Missionaries, it will be universally 
allowed that a knowledge of the native languages 
is highly necessary, in order to a successful and 
satisfactory prosecution of the important work in 
which they are engaged. At the commencement of 
their career, interpretOTs may perhaps be employed 
with some advantage ; but as such a mode of assis- 
tance is necessarily circuitous and imperfect, the 
sooner it can be dispensed mth the better. A pracr. 
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tical acquamtance, therefore, with the language of 
the people among whom they dwell and labour, 
should be considered by all Missionaries, whether 
clerical or laical, not only as a desirable attainment, 
but as an indispensable one. 

There can be little doubt, also, but what some 
degree of acquaintance with the Kafir language^ 
would be of essential service to many of the Eastern- 
frontier colonists, both as a direct medium of com- 
munication in the ordinary transactions of the farm, 
and as a ready means of imparting instruction. It 
may be worth consideration, accordingly, whether 
its study would not be advantageously included in 
the education of those who are ultimately intended 
for agricultural pursuits, in which they will chiefly 
require the services of Kafirs or lingoes, and to 
whose moral and intellectual welfare, it will be 
their duty as far as possible to attend. 

These prefatory observations may be closed with 
a few words of explanation and counsel. 

Of the two parts which precede the Grammar, 
and which are designed to be introductory to it, the 
first contains a concise review of South African 
dialects in general, and of the Kafir language in 
particular, the whole being illustrated by tables of 
comparison, and other modes of exemplification, 
according to the means of information at conamand. 
In the second part, the leading peculiarity of the 
Alliteral class of South African dialects is treated 
of, together with a few other points which appeared 
necessary to elucidate the general character of the 
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Kafir language. The Orammar which follows, is 
chiefly the result of an exact and careful analysis of 
the most approved translations and writings, tested 
in aU needful cases by a reference to oral testimony. 
In its general execution, no pains have been spared 
to render it as conq>lete as circumstances would per> 
mit. To those who are already acquainted with the 
language, it will probably present little that is new 
in the facts or usages thereof. A hope may be in* 
dnlged, however, that their fuller development, and 
more systematic arrangement, may prove acceptable 
and useful. 

To those who may be about commencing to learn 
the Kafir language, a caution may perhaps be needful 
in their entering on the study of a language, which 
is used by a people living in a widely different state of 
society to that in which they themselves have moved, 
and which belongs to a class of languages totally dis- 
tinct, in many of its features, from any to which 
they have been previously accustomed ; lest, on the 
one hand, they endeavour to bend it to preconceived 
rules, in which case they will fail to understand it ; 
or, on the other hand, they hastily condemn it as bar- 
barous and unphilosophical, when, in all probability 
they will be discouraged, and disinclined for farther 
progress. The Kafir language must be allowed to 
stand upon its own merits, and be studied according 
to its own analogy. If this be done, it will be found 
superior to many in ingenuity of form, and inferior 
to few in the expression of thought. 
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Page 9, line 11 of note 5 : The word AwuUan is wrongly written. It should 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


KAFIR LANGUAGE. 


1. In remarking on the history of the K:i(ir language, it 
may be right to observe at the outset, that the term Kafir 
is a word of Arabic extraction, with the generally received 
signification of infideh It appears to have been originally 
applied by the Arabians, as well as by the Portuguese, their 
immediate successors in African conquest, to all the black 
population of South Africa indiscriminately. Since their 
time, however, the use of the term has become more and 
more limited in its range, according as geographical and 
ethnographical knowledge has increased. In the present 
day, its largest application is usually confined to the tribes 
dwelling beyond the Eastern frontier of the Cape colony. 
As might he expected, the name of Kafir is neither used nor 
understood by the natives ; unless it be, that some who live 
on the immediate border, have an indefinite idea of its 
being one of reproach. Amongst themselves, they are all 
distinguished by their own respective epithets, according to 
thmr several nations, tribes, and families. In most parts of 
the Colony, as well as in many recent works of travel, the 
term Kafir is frequently restricted to one of the above 
mentioned tribes, namely, the Amaxosa ; the remaining 
Aribes, so f.>r as they are known, being distinguished by 
their own national naiiKS, or rather by corruptions of them : 
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Thus, the Abatembu are called Tambookie Kafirs, or sim- 
ply Tambookies ; the Amampondo, Pondos ; the Amazulu, 
Zulus; and the Amafengu, Fingoes.^ In relation to language, 
the word Kafir may be used as a general term, whereby to 
designate the different dialects spoken by these and their 
sister tribes, in a corresponding manner to the native word 
Sechuana, as applied to the various dialects which are spo- 
ken by the Bechuanas.2 

2. The Kafir language, although at present spoken by a 
race of people only just emerging from a state of complete 
barbarism, bears strong internal evidence of having been 
used, at one time, by those who must have constituted a 
much more cultivated order of society. Time has probably 
effected a deterioration in some of its parts, considering in 
whose possession we find it ; yet even now it does not 
seem to be the legitimate property of an uncivilized people. 
On comparing it with other languages, whilst it is distin- 
guished by all of their more general properties and usages, 
it is found, nt the same time, to possess one peculiar and 
striking characteristic, which draws a line of demarcation 
between it, or rather the class to which it belongs, and 
every other family of known dialects. This characteristic 
is the principle denominated the Euphonic concord^ which 
plainly marks out a new and distinctive class. To this class 
belong nearly all the dialects which are spoken south of the 
Equator, and north of the Cape colony. In the present 
state of our information, it is impossible to determine which 


1 In the northern parts of the Co- 
lony, the Bechuana tribes are gene- 
rally called Kafirs, whilst the proper 
Kafir tribes are termed, the Kaal or 
Bloot Kafirs, that is, the Baxz or 
Naked Kafirs. 

2 There are said to be two Arabic 
words from which the term Kafir 
might have been derived. The one 
is Crfaroy to lie; and the other, 
Kqfry a waste. Hence probably the 
different modes in which this epithet 
has heep written, some having used 
Offire, or Caffer; and others Kafir, 
Kaffir, or Kaffer. . It would serve no 
useful purpose to argue as to which 


of these several derivatives has the 
strongest claims to be considered the 
best representative of the primitive, 
but it is doubtless desirable that 
uniformity should prevail in the use 
of one, rather than variety in the usl^ 
of many.. That which is employed 
throughout this work, seems to have 
the best sanction, and is the nearest 
derivative of the second of the above 
Arabic words, which, whether the 
true original or not, is the less 
offensive term of the two, and perhaps 
more expressive of the uncivilized and 
heathenish couditiou of the people. 
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is the parent of these several dialects, or which is the coun- 
try where it might be found. That they all descend from 
one common original, is sufficiently evident from the 
same roots being in general use ; though their identity 
as in -the case of all other cognate dialects, is often 
concealed through consonantal and other changes. The 
discovery of one common source is rendered the more 
difficult from the circumstance, that the languages which are 
spoken north of the Equator, as far, at least, as observation 
and research have hitherto extended, appear to be altogether 
of a different construction, both verbally and grammatically. 
Vocabularies of several of these languages have been publish* 
ed, in one form or another, but none of them present any 
tangible proof of immediate relationship to the Kafir, or any 
similar dialect. This will be seen from a comparison of the two 
following tabular views of a few words, in different African 
dialects, compiled from two articles in the Classical Muse- 
um” on Ethnology and Philology, in which the writer 
principally treats upon African languages. Amongst these 
words will be found some of most of the leading dialects of both 
Western and Eastern Africa, and whilst it is sufficiently plains 
that many of the dialects to which they severally belong, can 
‘be identified as members of the same family, yet it does not 
appear 60 clear, that such a close affinity subsists between 
the whole, as would seem to be contended for in the above 
mentioned articles. When compared with the Kafir, perhaps 
no greater resemblance is discernible, than what might 
be inferred to exist between that language and the English, 
from a cursory glance at a few words, in which there happens 
to be a similarity of form or sound. For example : — 


English* 

Kafir. 

beat . • • • • • 

... • • • beta 

hollow 

u-liolo 

tell 

••• ••• ••• 

tyela 
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The grammatical strtrctare of these languages appears to 
be as much at variance with the Kafir^ as their vocabularies. 
The Galla dialects^ for example, are known to be essential-* 
ly different from the Sooahelee, which, as will be shown 
hereafter, belongs to the same class as the Kafir. An exam- 
ination of the Mandingo and Ashanti grammars, will lead to 
the same conclusion in respect to those languages.^ 

The Malagasy language, again, which, from the proximity 
of Madagascar to the African continent, might have been 
supposed to bear some affinity to the Kafir, belongs to the 
Polynesian class of languages, approaching most nearly to 
the Malay family, both in grammatical structure and verbal 
affinity.^The ^Rev. J. J. Freeman, formerly a Missionary 
in Madagascar! observes, that the Malagasy seems to bear 
no relation to the Mozambique, nor to the Kafir languages 
of Africa, There are many natives of Mozambique in the 
island ; but so perfectly dissimilar is their language from that 
of the Malagasy, that they can hold no mutual conversation 
with the natives of Madagascar, till they have acquired the 
language of the latter.”'* 

It may be concluded, then, that since no satisfactory proof 
of ralationship, either in verbal affinity or grammatical struc- 
ture, can be discovered between the Kafir and any of the 
known African dialects, not included in the same class, a 


3 Dr. Pritchard, it is believed, 
has expressed an opinion to the effect, 
that some affinity can be traced be- 
tween the Coptic and the Kafir. Per- 
haps the use of prefixes, with which 
the Coptic is said to abound, was 
what led to the formation of that o*- 
pinion, it may be right, therefore, 
to remark, that the peculiarity of the 
Kafir languages consists not in their 
possessing non-radical prefixes, nor 
simply in the circumstance that these 
prefixes are alliteral, but in the fact 
that alliteral prefixes constitute the 
basis of all grammatical construction 
and government. Many other lan- 
guages are found with prefixes, more 
or less in use; and one — the Wo- 
loff — is said to have an “Alliterali- 
onal Concord;*’ but before a family 


identity can be established ‘ between 
any of these and the Kafir, it must 
be shown that their prefixes have a 
correspondency of form and use, and 
that the alliteration which they gram- 
matically evolve is necessary, not 
arbitrary. Do any of these languages, 
for instance, vary the prefix of their 
adjectives ten or twelve times, ac- 
cording to the prefix of the governing 
noun ? Have any of them a hundred 
difierent forms for the pronoun “ its, ’* 
the variation depending upon the pre- 
fixes of the noun referred to, and the 
noun governing? 

4 Appendix to Ellis’s History of 
Madagascar,” which contains an 
outline of Malagasy grammar by the 
Rev. J. J. Freeman. 
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family affinity with all^ or with any of them, cannot be 
established. It may seem unnecessary to remark, that no 
particular affinity is to be found between the Kafir and the 
extensive class of languages usually denominated Indo- 
Germanic. Some resemblance, however, may be traced 
between the Kafir and the Semitic families. The different 
forms of the verb in general, and the peculiar usages of 
some verbs in particular, together with many of the con- 
structions of the relative and other pronouns, sufficiently 
indicate this. Possibly, therefore, the Kafir may be a 
Semitic tongue, with the Euphonic concord engrafted on it. 
But though this opinion should be proved tenable, the Kafir 
and similar languages have still to be dealt with, according'to 
their present constitution ; and from what has already been 
said, their position must be regarded as unique, their several 
dialects standing isolated from all others, so far as their 
peculiar characteristic is concerned. The particular origin, 
accordingly, of these languages, has yet to be discovered. 
Whether the parent dialect is to be found amongst the tribeis 
who have reached the South, or whether it is to be found 
amongst tribes who may still remain in the North, can only 
form a subject of conjecture. If, however, there be a parent 
still in existence, it might probably be found amongst the 
tribes which occupy the interior regions to the south or south- 
west of Abyssinia, where, it is not impossible to conceive, some 
of the early progenitors of the Kafir, and other South African 
tribes, remained behind, whilst the general emigration 
proceeded in its downward course. It may be reasonably 
expected, in fact, that a traveller, tolerably conversant with 
the language and customs of the Kafirs, would be able to 
throw a considerable degree of light upon their origin 
and migratory movements, by a journey through the nume- 
rous tribes which lie between the Nile and the Red sea, and 
skirt the southern parts of Abyssinia. On many accounts, 
there are good grounds for supposing that they are of 
Ishmaelitish descent, and consequently, that they are of the 
same origin as many of the tribes of Arabia. The twelve 
sons of Ishmael were the princes or heads of as many 
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different families, and whose descendants occupied a tnfct 
pf country, extending from Havilah on the Euphi^tes, 
which seems to have been a little below its junction 
with the Tigris, to the wilderness of Shur, which 
forms a part of the Isthmus of Suez. In the course 
of time, the several tribes of Ishmaefs descendants would so 
increase, as to render an extension of country desirable, if 
not absolutely necessary. It may be naturally supposed, 
accordingly, that the more Eastern tribes gradually passed 
down into Arabia, whilst the extreme Western ones descend- 
ed the western shore of the Red Sea, whence they gradually 
spread themselves out to the west and south. Further and 
successive emigrations were doubtless rendered necessary for 
the same reason, as well as through the encroachments of 
other tribes, till at length they reached the several countries 
where they are now found, and where their migratory 
progress is finally stayed, by the advance, from the opposite 
direction, of another and more powerful emigration, with 
which they appear destined to be amalgamated. 


CLASSIFICATION 

* 

OP 

SOUTH AFRICAN DIALECTS. 


3. The preceding remarks have been introductory to a 
general classification of South African dialects. In this way 
we shall be the better enabled to develope the history of the 
Kafir language, as it may be viewed, not only in itself, but 
also in its relntive position with all others which are found 
in the same divi^sion of the globe, whether belonging to its 
own or another class. As far, tlien, as it has yet been ascertained, 
all the languages jf South Africa m ly be incluvled under two 
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principal divisions, which may be denominated from their 
distinctive features, — the Click class, — and the Alliteral 
class. 


CLICI^ CLASS. 


4. The Click class of South African languages includes 
those which are spoken by the various Hottentot tribes, 
whose ancestors were probably the first inhabitants of this 
part of the world.^ Its different dialects abound with those 
peculiar sounds which have been usually called clieksy as 
well as with nasals and gutturals of extreme harshness. As 
a natural consequence, they are uncouth and unharmonious, 
rendering any attempt at their systemization a matter of al- 
most insuperable difficulty. This class may be divided into 
two families, — ^the Hottentot, — and the Bushman. 

HOTTENTOT FAMILY. 

5. The Hottentot family comprises the dialects spoken by 
the Hottentots proper, the Namaquas, and the Koranas. 
These several tribes give sufficient evidence of one common 
origin, being distinguished by the same physical appearance, 
as well as by the same general language and manners. In 
all these respects, they are widely different from any of the 
Kafir, Bechuana, or other tribes, who speak languages 
belonging to the Alliteral class. 

I. The Hottentots proper probably formed, at one time, 
the principal tribe of the great Hottentot nation. When the 
Cape was first colonized by the Dutch, these were the 


6 The meaning of the term Hotten- 
tot is involved in some obscurity. It 
seems to be of Dutch extraction f Hot- 
en-tot)f and was probably given in 
reference to their language, which 
might have appeared to those who 
first heard it, as consisting of little 
better than an assemblage of such un- 
meaning monosylldbles as tiot and tot. 


By the Kafirs, the Hottentots are 
called Amaqeya and Amalau, The 
latter is properly a nickname. It sig- 
nifies, those who prefer eating their 
cattle, to keeping them ; and may be 
regarded, therefore, as a Kafir stigma 
on the proverbial improvidence of 
the Hottentot race. 
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aborigines of the country, inhabiting the whole of what is 
now the Colony, and extending eastwards as f.*r as the Kei 
river.6 At the present time they form an inconsiderable 
number, being mostly lost or amalgamated with other races- 
Their language, also, is nearly extinct, being superseded, 
in the case of those w ho have sprung from an intercourse 
betw'een Europeans and Hottentots, by the Dutch ; and in 
that of those who have sprung from an intercourse between 
Kafirs and Hottentots, by the Kafir- 

The former people are usually denominated Hottentots 
or Bastaards, the latter appellation being deemed the more 
honourable by themselves. They form a large portion of 
the population of the Colony, and are likewise found in 
considerable numbers in different parts of the country be- 
yond the Gariep or Orange river, where they live in 
separate clans under their own chiefs, and are generally 
called Griqnas.*^ The Dutch language is universally used 
by all classes of these people, though there are many to be 
found amongst them, who still retain the Hottentot in their 
ordinary conversation w^ith each other. This, however, is 
chiefly confined to those whose physical appearance betrays 
a closer propinquity to the Hottentot, than to the 
European.® 


Most of the rivers west of the 
Kei, ami some even beyond that ri- 
ver, still retain their Hottentot 
names, except that the Kafirs have 
conformed them to the laws of their 
own language. 

7 The term Griqna was substituted 
for that of Bastaard, at the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Campbell, the well 
known Missionary and traveller, on 
their settlement at Klaar Water, 
since called Griqua Town. It seems 
to have been borrowed from the name 
of a tribe of Hottentots, who former- 
ly lived in the neighbourhood of Little 
Namaqiialand, and from whom some 
of these people were very likely des- 
ce!)ded. There is one clan of Bas- 
taards, also, who somtimes go by the 
name of Newlanders, from the circum- 
stance of their living in what is called 
the Newlauds. it may be added, that 


the Bergenaara (i. e. Mountaineers), 
who made themselves so terrible to 
some of the Bechuana tribes, a few 
years since, were nearly all destroyed 
by the Kafir chief Umzelekazi. They 
were of the same class of people as 
the Griquas, and with whom the few 
that still remain, have since settled. 

8 The Dutch language as generally 
spoken by the bastard Hottentots and 
Emancipated Slaves in the Colony, 
and by the Bastaards and GriquiS 
beyond, as well as by the Dutch 
themselves in the country districts, is 
very different from the Dutch as used 
in Holland. The difference partly 
consists in corrupt forms of words, in 
the adoption of foreign words, and 
misappropriation of their own ; and 
partly, in barbarous modes of expres- 
sion, by which they bid defiance to 
all rules of grammar, or in other 
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The latter people are termed Gonaquas or Gonasj and 
are principally found amongst the border tribes of Kaiirland. 
They have adopted the Kafir habits and customs as well as 
language, so that any distinction which may be now percep- 
tible, will in all probability soon cease. 

The Namaqna dialect is spoken by that part of the 
Hottentot nation which settled down in Namaqiialand, on 
the Western coast. Their country, through which they are 
only thinly scattered, lies between the twenty-third and 
thirtieth degree of south latitude, and is divided into Little 
and Great Naniaqualand, the Orange river forming the 
Ihie of separation. This dialect, likewise, bids fair to become 
extinct at no very distant period, the Dutch language having 
already been extensively introduced. 

The Namaqua language is also used by the Hill DamaraSy 
wdio are said to belosig to the Negro family, and who live 
to the north of Namaqiialand. Till additional li;>ht is thrown 
upon this subject, it must be presumed that the Hill Da- 
maras have borrowed their present language from the Nam a- 
quas, which their near neighbourhood and frequent inter- 
course, during perh;’ps several centuries, would enable them 
to do, for it certainly seems improbable that two such 
different races should possess originally the same language. 

3. The Korana dialect is used by the Koranas, another 
branch of the Hottentot nation. It w’ould appear that these 
people, on the final breaking np of the great Hottentot 


set all reputable usage at 
nought. Professor Clianguion, of 
Cape Town, has lately published a 
grammar, under the title of De 
Nederduitsche Taal in Zuid Afrika 
Hersteid/* at the close of which will 

• 

Cape^ Dutch, 

Ik het mit horn nix uit te waaij *nie : 
Die ouwe seur is tedaiiig k^^aai: 

Ik is jammer voorjou: 

Mijii kop is zeer : 

Maskie is ik ziek« ik v il nie t ’huis 

blij ’nie: 

Jij schiild mij bajan t^eld : 

£ks ais moeg al, ik kannie meer 
loopenie 


be found, “ Proeve van Kaapsch 
Taaleigen,” where the peculiarities 
of Cape- Dutch u-age are exposed. 
A specimen or two from this work 
will be sufficient to illustrate tlie 
extent of difference : — 

Dutch. 

Ik hcb geen bo( dschap met hem. 

Mijnheer is al te kwaad. 

Ik ffeb medelijden met u. 

Ik heb hoofripijn. 

Al ben ik ook ziek, ik wil niet te 
huis blijven. 

(•ij /.ijt mij veel geld schuldig. 

Ik ben al^noe, ik kan niet lueer 
loopeu. 
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family, in tbeir migratory course, remained in the interior, 
whilst the Hottentots proper proceeded southwards, and the 
Kamaquas westwards. They dwell in different parts be- 
tween the Yaal and Caledon rivers, and along the banks of 
the Orange river, towards Namaqualand. 

6. The preceding dialects vary only slightly from each 
other, natives of the different tribes being able to converse 
with one another without much difficulty. Their origin is 
at present involved in obscurity, though it seems not 
unlikely, that further researches may do something towards 
discovering it. When the Rev. R. Moffat was in England, 
a few years since, he met with a Syrian who had recently 
arrived from Egypt, and in reference to whom, Mr. M. 
has the following note : On my giving him a specimen and 

a description of the Hottentot language, he remarked that 
he had seen slaves in the market at Cairo, brought a great 
distance from the interior, who spoke a similar language, 
and were not near so dark coloured as slaves in general. 
This corroborates the statement of ancient authors, whose 
description of a people inhabiting the interior regions of 
Northern Africa, answ^ers to that of the Hottentot and 
Bushman.”^ It may be conceived as possible, therefore, 
that the people here alluded to, form a portion of the 
Hottentot race, whose progenitors remained behind in the 
interior country, to the south or south-west of Egypt, 
whilst the general emigration continued its onward course. 
Should this prove not incorrect, it might be reasonably 
conjectured, that Egypt is the country from which the 
Hottentot tribes originally came. This supposition, indeed, 
is strengthened by the resemblance which appears to subsist 
between the Copts and Hottentots in general appearance, 
and which, from the description given of the former people 
by historians and travellers, is as close as could be expected, 
when their different circumstances for so many ages are 
taken into consideration. It is generally agreed that the 
Hottentot tribes form one of the most ancient of the African 




9 “ Missionary Labours and Scenes in | Southern Africa/’ by Rev. R. Mofiat 
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races, and hence, it may not be going beyond the bounds 
of probability to suppose, that the Hottentots, like the Copts, 
may have sprung from the ancient Egyptians, and that their 
ancestors, at the commencement of their migratory career, 
were amongst the not very remote descendants of Mizraim, 
the second son of Ham. 

1. The following verbal specimens in each dialect, will 
serve to illustrate the nature and extent both of their variation 
and agreement. 


ENGLISH. 

HOTTENTOT. 

NAMAQUA. 

KORANA. 

father 

iip : abob 

• • 

up 

iim: abob 

mother 

’kua 

iis 

iis: ’kus 

son 

oaap 

oaap 

oaam 

man 

koeep 

kooin 

koeeb 

woman 

tarakoees 

tarrass 

trakoees: koees 

head 

dannap 

tannass 

bi’kam 

band 

*oemma 

’oemma 

’oemma 

eye 

moep 

moes 

moemp 

tooth 

’koep 

’koes 


fire 

eip 

cys 

eip 

water 

’kamma 

’kamma 

’kamma 

sun 

sorrees 

tsoriis 

sorrees 

moon 

'kaap 

’kaap 

’chaam 

great 

kei 

kay 

kei 

little 

’karri 

’kalli 


bone 

’koop 

’kooe 


yes 

a 

a 

a 

no 

baa 

heei 

ha a 

1, or me. 

tire: tita 

tita 

tire : tita 

God 

Tshoei’koap 10 

Tsoei’kwap 

Tshu’koab 


2. The succeeding extracts from the Namaqua Gospels, 
and the Korana catechism, may prove interesting to those 


10 This is the word from which the 
Kafirs have probably derived their «- 
TixOf a term which they have univer- 
sally applied, like the Hottentots, to 
designate the Divine Being, since the 
introduction of Christianity. Its de- 
rivation is curious. It consists of 
two words, which together mean “the 
wounded knee.” It is said to have 
been originally applied to a doctor 
or sorcerer of considerable notoriety 


and skill amongst the Hottentots or 
Namaquas, some generations back, 
in consequence of his having received 
some injury in his knee. Having 
been held in high repute for extra- 
ordinary powers during life, he con- 
tinued to be invoked, even after 
death, as one who could still relieve 
and protect ; and hence, in process 
of time, he became the nearest in 
idea to their first couceptious of God. 
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who are curious in philology, as further exemplifying the 
peculiarities of these dialects. Their orthography, as well 
as that of the above list of words, resembles the Dutcli.The 
apostrophes and similar marks indicate the click or guttural 
sounds. 


THE lord’s prater IN NAMAQUA. 

Matt.yx : 9 — 13. Ziitaa iip, nanoppna hap, zaa onsta annoe 9 
annoehii. Zaa koeocp ha, zaa kaup nii ii, nanoepna 10 
koenuni, ’natsxii oonna hoepy. Neezeep ziitaa beereeba 11 
maataa. Ore ziitaa zuritin oenniibataa, ziitaa zuritiaun 12 
nataara oenniiba koeromi. Taa 'aygga oaapua kay kwiitaa, 13 
gawee ’ayggapgoe ooreetaa. Zaap ke koeoeba, ore kayp 
ore kay kayp tazeekatip na ammap. 

THE apostles’ CREED IN KORANA. 

’Koemreha Tshu’koab iim, ’keisa ’koerroe *aub ’hoemmidi ’hoeb dikakje 
dihaamb. 

’Koemreha Jesip Christip, Tshii’koab di’koei oaam, sida ’goeb *koh 
’oaaekjeha Heilige Geest ga, oaaekjeha oageis Maria sa, thoe ‘kamee ibkjeke 
ha Pontius Pilatus i ‘eebga ibjekeha ihjeke ’kaneha, ibkjeke ’ooha, ibkjeke 
’naneha, ibkjeke hellega ’oa koeaha, ibkje ’nona ’eib i’eebga *keiha ’u >bgoe 
’liumniiga ’oa ibkjekeha ’awaha, ibkje Tshu’koab di *am ’ooam ’na ’noa, 
’iiabd goe ibkje ta ’kawaha, *koeeha di ’3osa dina ’koorahka. 

’Koemreha Heilige Geest, ’annoem Christen di kerk, ’annoenn di ’koeib 
zonde di oeroebaab, *oob di kei’m i ’’ammo koeem. 

7. Little has been effected in the Hottentot dialects 
towards the formation of a literature^ beyond the works just 
quoted. Dr. Van der Kemp published a part of a catechism 
in the dialect of the Hottentots proper, at Bethelsdorp, 
about the beginning of the present century, but it does not 
appear to have ever been much in use, and few copies, if, 
any, are now extant. The Four Gospels were translated 
into the Namaqua dialect, several years since, by the Rev. 
Mr. Scliraelen, who was assisted by his wife, herself a pious 
native. More recently, the Gospel of St. Luke has been 
published by one of the Rhenish Missionaries, and it is an- 
nounced, that the whole of the New Testament is preparing 
for translation and publication. In this edition an improved 
orthography is adopted, which will probably render it more 
acceptable than that by Mr. Scli 4 nelen. The Korana cate- 
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chism, containing a brief exposition of the Apostles* Creed, 
was published by the Rev. Mr. Wuras, one of the Mission- 
aries of the Berlin Society, and who is perhaps the first 
European that has succeeded in mastering any of the 
Hottentot tongues. Mr. Wuras has also prepared a gram- 
mar of the Korana dialect, in which he has succeeded in 
notifying all the various sounds by the usual European 
characters. But, as yet, this is only in manuscript. 

BUSHMAN FAMILY. 

8. The Bushman family includes the several dialects 
which are spoken by thTe wandering tribes called BushmenA^ 
These people, though now but thinly scattered over the vast 
continent of South Africa, once formed a numerous race. 
Traces of them may be found in almost every direction. 
Caves, for instance, which they once inhabited, are found 
both in the Colony and in Kafirland, where their peculiar 
hieroglyphical representations of animals which they w’ere 
accustomed to hunt, may still be clearly deciphered. Vari- 
ous opinions have been entertained with regard to the origin 
of these singular beings. That of the Rev. R. Moffat, as 
stated in his interesting work on South Africa, appears the 
most probable. For various reasons founded on some 
analogous cases amongst the Bechuana tribes, he concludes 
that they were originally poor H ottentots, who separated at 
different periods from the main branches of the family, as it 
pursued its downward course of migration, and that these 
were latterly* increased by others, who may have been 
plundered, or driven out of the Colony. This opinion 
satisfactorily accounts for their divided and secluded state, 
whilst, at the same time, it reconciles with this, their 
general identity of appearance and language, with the 
Hottentot race. 


] 1 The meaning of this epithet is 
suSiciently ol^vious. It was given 
tliem from their general manner of 
life, as it never appeared that they 
had any fixed place of abode, but u- 
sually wandered about in the 6usA, 


or among the hills of the open coun- 
try. 

By the Bechuanas they are called 
Baroa (pronounced Barwa\ and by 
the Kafirs, Abatwa : which are mere 
variations of the same word. 
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CLICK CLASS. 


9. The dialects of the Bushmen »re very numerous, 
though all furnish sufficient evidence of a common origin 
with those of the Hottentot family. In addition to the 
clicks and gutturals of the latter, they have the still more 
disagreeable sound of croaking in the throat. Some of the 
Bushman dialects are not understood by the Hottentot tribes, 
whilst others are. But with regard to this, a great deal 
depends upon the localities of the respective tribes-. 
Thus, a Korana may be able to converse with a Bushman 
living in his immediate neighbourhood, though he might 
find it difficult, or even impossible, to converse with one 
further in the interior. There are many instances, however, 
in which Koranas and Bushmen do not understand each 
other, though dwelling in the same vicinity ; and what is 
more surprising, Bushmen themselves are sometimes 
ignorant of each others’ speech, though only separated by 
a range of hills, or a river. It is very probable, therefore, 
that many of these dialects are used by not more than fifty 
or a hundred families, a circumstance which of itself would 
be sufficient to prove detrimental to their general improve- 
ment, but more especially so, when taken in connexion with 
their restless disposition and roving habits. 

10. In the way of literature nothing has been accomplished 
in the Bushman language. In fact, it would seem to be quite 
incapable of having any. Humanly speaking, it appears 
necessary to teach the Bushmen, and the same remark applies 
with almost equal force to every Hottentot tribe, a new 
language, in order to their Christianization and civilization. 

GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE OF THE CLICK LANGUAGES. 

11. Though the languages of the Click class of South 
African dialects, are inferior to all others in the mode of 
their enunciation, employing, as they doubtless do, the very 
lowest grade of articulate sounds, yet in their grammatical 
construction, they possess the same general properties, and 
observe the same general usages, as all other languages. 
Ill one or two instances, indeed, they contain such refined 
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distinctions as are not to be met with in the polished 
languages of Europe. Their present barbarous state, as 
regards vocal expression, can hardly he supposed to be their 
original one. It seems more likely to have arisen by a 
gradual process of innovation, during the long period which 
the several Hottentot migrations are conjectured to have 
occupied, and in the course of which, the people appear to 
have descended from one stage of intellectual degradation to 
another, till they arrived at that extreme point of barbarity 
in which they were first found by Europeans. An early 
date may be assigned for the commencement of this innova- 
tory process. When they arrived at their present condition, 
it is impossible to say ; but, judging from external evidence, 
no material change can have passed over them for some 
centuries. The conclusion to be deduced from these remarks, 
is, that if it were possible to divest these languages of their 
uncouth and jargonish sounds, which totally disqualify them 
for becoming successful media of instructive communication, 
and restore those for which they have been successively 
adopted, they would perhaps prove to be in closer alliance 
with some other African tongues, than is usually imagined. 
The following grammatical outline of one of the Click dialects, 
compiled from a Dutch manuscript copy of the Koran a 
grammar before mentioned, most obligingly furnished to the 
writer by Mr. Wuras, will perhaps be considered as an 
interesting pendant to the preceding observations. 


HOTTENTOT GRAMMAR IN THE KORANA DIALECT. 


I. The Korana language has twenty-nine elementary 
sounds, which are thus represented and classified : — 

1 . The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, and pronounced as in 
Kafir. 


aa, au, ee, and oo, are sounded as in Dutch, 
ei, is sounded as ie in or t in pine. 

Other vowel combinations, as ii, are pronounced in separate syllables. 

2. The consonants are b, c, d, g, h, j, k, 1, m, n, 
r, s, t, w, and z. 


c 




•V 
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CLICK CLASS. 


C is pronounced like tsh ; like y ; and *, like fs. 

The remaining consonants are pronounced as in English, the g being 
always hard, as in gone, 

3. The clicks are q, y, v, and f. 

Q corresponds to the Kafir q ; and y to the Kafir x, V and/ are 
different modifications of the Kafir c. 

4. The gutturals are x, kb, and ch. 

Ck resembles the Dutch g \ is a deeper sound ; and x still deeper, 
and very harsh. 

5. Ng, is a strong nasal. 

II. There are three numbers^ — singular, dual, and plural. 

1. The dual is formed from the singular, by rejecting 
its final consonant or consonants, and affixing ka or kara. 
With the latter affix, which seems properly to belong to 
feminine nouns, the final consonant of the singular is some* 
times retained, and the initial k of kara rejected instead. 

% The plural is formed from the singular, by rejecting 
the final consonant or consonants, and affixing ku or kua for 
masculine nouns, and tee for feminine nouns. 


Singidar, 

Mas. Kueeb, man ; 
Fern. Kuees, woman : 
Mas, Mump, eye : 


Dual, 

Kueeka, two men : 
Kueesara, two women: 
Muka, two eyes : 


Plural, 

Kueeku, men. 
Kueetee, women. 
Muku, eyes. 


III. There are two genders in the singular, — masculine, 
and feminine; and three in the plural, — masculine, feminine, 
and common. 

1. Nouns which have s for their final letter in the singular 
number, diVe feminine : those which have other terminations 
are masculine. 


Mas. 

Kueeb, man : 
Fkoop, boy : 
Qchaara, moon : 


Fern , 

Kuces, woman. 
Fkoos, girl. 
Sorrees, sun. 


2. The common gender of the plural number is formed 
from the singular of masculine nouns, by rejecting the final 
consonant or consonants, and affixing na. 

Mas, Fern, Com, 

Kueeku, men : Kueetee, women : Kueena, menschen. 
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Hence, though the Hottentots have words for children^ 
9heep^ horses^ ^c,, they have none to express a child, a 
9heep, a horse, but are always obliged to distinguish 
the sex in the singular number, as in the following examples : 

Singular* Plural* 


Fkoop, boy Fkoos, girl: Fkona, children. 

Kup, ram Kus, ewe: Kuna, sheep. 

Haab, stallion Haas, mare : 12 Hana, horses. 


IV. Nouns have no distinction of case* To express 
possession, the nouns are simply placed in apposition, as, 
fuan booh, man son, ^c. ; or, when emphasis is required, a 
similar construction takes place to that which was formerly 
used in English, as, man his book, man his son, There 
is a difference to be noticed, however, in masculine plural 
nouns, according to the relation which they sustain to the 
verb. Two forms of the affix are given for their formation 
from the singular noun, but Au seems to be used w^here the 
noun is the subject of the verb, and Ana when it is its object. 
I lence, in their case, there is probably the distinction of 
nominative and accusative. 

V. Adjectives are not affected by change of form, in 
reference to gender, number, and case. The following 
examples will illustrate the modes of comparison : 

Comparatwc* 

Sorreeskje qchaam vkangniba is keiba ; 

Sun moon more %he great- is. 

Superlative* 

Hee kueeb qeimb vchubang ; 

This man he rich- is. 

VI. Personal pronouns have two forms in the singular 
number, and three in the plural, according to the genders. 

Singular. 

Mas. Fern* 

Tire, I : Tita, I. 

Saaz, thou : Saas, tliou. 

Qeimb, he : Qeis, she. 


12 //rtrt 5 , and Artf.v, arc the words from ihashef horse, and igtmha, sheep, 
which the Katirs have derived their 
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Plural. 


Mas. 

Fern. 

Com. 

• 

Sikje 

. Sisee 

.. ., Sida, or Sada : 

We. 

Sakau 

• S&sftu • * • • 

. . . . Sadu : 

You. 

Qeiku 

.Qeitee .... 

. . . .Qeina, or Qann : 

They. 

VII. Possessive 

pronouns 

are derived, in 

the singular 


number, by eliding the final consonant or syllable of the 
personal pronouns. In the plural number, they both 
preserve the same form. 


Singular. 

Mas. 

Ti haab, luy horse: 

Sa haab, thy horse : 

Qeim haab, his iiorse : 


Fern. 

Ti haab, my horse. 
Sa haab, thy horse. 
Qeis haab, his horse. 


Plural. 

Mas. Fern. Com. 

Sikje hana Sisec hana Sida hana: Our horses. 

Sakau hana Sasau hana Sadu hana: Your horses. 

Qeiku hana Qeitee hana Qeina hana : Their hoises. 


There is a nice distinction to be observed in the use of the 
pronouns sida and sada^ we, or our. The former may be 
termed an exclusive pronoun, and the latter an one. 

Thus, if one should say, — Sida hana idana xoa : We 

seek our horses ; — the meaning would be, our horses, to the 
exclusion of those which might belong to the person addressed. 
But if sada were the pronominal form employed, the horses 
of the person addressed would be included in the meaning. 

VIII. The demonstrative pronouns are hee, this ; qua^ 
that ; and heetii^ such. They are used with all genders and 
numbers : 


13 A similar usage to the above 
is found in one class of the Polyne- 
sian dialects. The late Mr. Williams, 
when remarking upon these in his 
Missionary Enterprises, ” thus 
writes : “ Their pronouns are 

beautifully complete, having several 
remarkable and valuable distinctions 
unknown to us. An instance is 
fouud in what we may term the 


inclusive and exclusive pronouns: 
for example, in English we say, “It 
is time for us to go and the expres- 
sion may or may not include the per- 
son addressed. Now, in the Pcly- 
nesian dialects there are two pronouns 
which mark this difference, matou and 
iniou. If the person spoken to is one 
of the party going, tutou would be 
used; if not, vialou.'* 
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Hee kuees This woman. 

Hee kueena Deze mentchen. 

Qua kueeb That man. 

Heetii kueeb Such a man. 

IX. There are also Reciprocal and Interrogative pronouns, 
but no Relative pronoun. 

Qeisin xei Sclfl 

Sin ...Mij, u, zich, &c. 

Ham Who, which, what? 

Examp/et, 

Qeisin xeirehang; It is he himself. 

Saaskje gagasinzhang ; You deceive yourself. 

Ham kueeb ? What man ? 

1. There are two interrogative particles, eand ia, with 
much the same force as the Kafir na. The funner appears 
to be used with pronouns, and the latter with nouns. 

Ham e qeimba f Who is he? 

Ham kueez ka ? What man art thou t 

2. The place of the relative pronoun is supplied by the 
participle. Thus, instead of saying, The man whom 1 love^ 
one must say. The man I loving, or, The man I loving him. 

X. The root of the verb is the second person, singul.ir, 
of the imperative mood. The different tenses are formed by 
the help of the substantive verb, which consists of certain 
particles, varying according to the tense, and in the case of 
the present tense, varying according to its use. The formation 
of this substantive verb seems to be wholly arbitrary, it 
being impossible to detect any thing like a regular root, 
from which its several stems have branched out. There 
may be as much connexion, however, between them, as 
there is between sum, eram, lanAfui, or between am, was, 
and been. The several persons are distinguished by rem- 
nants of the personal pronouns, which are usually inserted 
between the word or root employed, and the above men- 
tioned particles. The following formulas will show' how the 
substantive verb is used with a singular masculine noun. 


Present Tense. 

Kiieeri, I am a man. 

Ktieezi, Thou art a man. 

Kueebi, He Is a man. 


Imperfect Tense. . 

Kueesirkoha, I was a innn. 
Kueeslzkoha, Thou wast a man. 
Kueesibkoha, lie was a man. 
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Perfect Tense, 

Kueesirkjeha, 1 ha fe been a man. 
Kueesizkjeha, Thou hast been a man. 
Kueesibkjeha, He hat been a man. 


Future Tense* 

Kueesirta, I thall be a man. 
Kueesizta, Thou A alt be a man. 
Kueesibta, He shall be a man. 


InfiniHvs , — Kueesi To be men. 

Farticiph, — Kueeba, or Kueesa .. Being a man. 

1. It is only one letter or syllable which constitutes the 
difference in the persons. This letter or syllable is the 
remnant of the personal pronoun ; the r or re being that 
of tire ; z of saaz ; and b of qeimb. Hence all that is re- 
quired to form the plural, is to substitute the plural prono- 
minal remnant for the singular one : as, 


Masculine^ 

Kueekjei, We are men. 

Kueekaui, Ye are men, 

Kueekui, They are men. 


Common, 

Kueedai, Wij zijn menschen. 

Kueedui, Gij zijt menschen. 

Kueenai, Zij zijn mcnschcn. 


2, The use of the syllable si in the Imperfect, Perfect, 
and Future tenses, would seem to indicate that the Infinitive 
has something to do with their formation. 

XI. When the substantive verb is used with an adjective 
or adverb^ the particle ha is used for i in the present tense ; 
and a slight variation is also observable in the form of the 
pronominal remnant, in one or two of the persons of the 
other tenses. 


Present Tense* 


Sing. Mas, 

Vkasireha, 1 am poor. 
Vkasi/.ha, Thou art poor. 
Vkasibha, He is poor. 

Imperfect, — Sing, Mas, 

Vkasirckoha, I was poor. 
Vk.a.Mzkoha, Thou w-astpoor. 
Vkasibkoha, He was poor. 


Plur, 

Vkasidaha, 
Vkasiduha, 
Vkasiuha, 

Perfect, 

Vkasirekjeha, 
Vkasizkjeh. 1 , 
Vkasibkjeha, 


Com. 

We are poor. 
You are poor. 
They are poor. 

Sing, Mas. 

1 have been poor. 
Thou hast been poor. 
He has bceu poor. 


Vkasirla I shall be poor. 

Vkasirka a I should be poor. 

Fneikarkje ka a vkasib.. I might be poor. 


XII. The negative is expressed in connexion with the 
substantive verb, the particle tama being inserted between 
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the word or rooti and the pronominal remnant^ or between 
this and the following particles- 

Present Tense. 


Sing. — Mas, 

Ykasitamareha, I am not poor. 
Vkasiztamaha, Thou art not poor. 
Vkasibtamaha, He is not poor. 

With the future tense tee is 
Vkasirta tee : I 


Plur. — Com, 

VkasUamadaha, We are not poor. 
Vkasitamaduha, You are not poor. 
Vkasitamanha, They are not poor. 

used instead of tama : as, 

shall not be poor. 


XIII. When the adjective is followed by a noun, it assumes 
a similar form to that of a participle : as, 

Ykasisa kueeri : I am a poor man. 

But if the noun is succeeded by another as the object of a verb, the 
adjective retains its simple form : as, 

Ykasi kueebkje haab fxaha : 

Poor man has stolen a horse. 


XIV. In the conjugation of verbs in general, the substan- 
tive verb is used with the verbal root, in much the same way 
as with nouns and adjectives- In the present tense na is 
used instead of i or ha. 


Paradigm of the verb, Fnaa, Strike. 

1 

INDICATIYE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


ilfflA, 

Fnaurna, I strike. 
Fnauzna, Thou strikest. 
Fnaubna, He strikes. 


SINGULAR. 


Fern, 

Fnautna, I strike. 
Fnausna, Thou strikest 
Fnausna, She strikes. 


PLURAL. 

Mas, Fern, Comi 

Fnaukjena . . . .Fnausana . . . .Fnaudana: We strike. 

Fnaukauna .... Fnausauna . . Fnauduna : You strike. 

Fnaukuna . . . .Fnauteena. . . .Fnaunna : They strike. 


Imperfect, — Sing, Mas, 


Fnaurkoha, 

Fnauzkoha, 

Fnaubkoha, 


1 struck. 

Thou struckest 
He struck. 


Perfect, — Sing, Mas, 


Fnaurkjeha, 

Fnauzkjeha, 

FnaubkjelKi, 


] have struck. 
Thou hast struck. 
He has struck. 
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Future. — Sing. Mas. 

Fnaurta I shall strike. 

Fiiauzta Thou shalt strike. 

Fuaubta He shall strike. 

NEGATIVE FORMS* 

Pres. — Fnautamareha, I strike not. 

Imp. — Fnautamarkoha, 1 struck not. 

Per/, — Fnautamarkjeha, I have not struck. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense* 

Sing. Mas. Plur, Com, 

Ari fnau, Thai I strike. Ada fnau, That we strike. 

Aaz fnau, That thou strike. Adu fnau, That you strike. 

Aab foau, That he strike. Ann fnau, That they strike. 

Imp, — Arko fnau, That I struck. 

Per/. — Arkje fnau, That I have struck. 

Put. — Irka a fnau, I should strike^ 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Fnau: Strike. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Fiiaub : To strike. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. — Fnauna, Striking. 

Per/, — Fnauha, Struck. 

Put, — Fnautana, Slaan zullcnde. 

XV. The passive voice of verbs is formed by inserting e 
between the root and the pronominal remnant* 

Pres. — Fnauerna, I am struck. 

Imp. — Fnauerkoha, I was struck. 

Per/. — Fnauerkjeha, I have been struck. 

Put. — Fuauerta, ] shall be struck. 

XVI. Verbs appear to have a Reflective form^ derived by 
inserting the pronoun sin after the root* 

Present. — Mas. Sing* 

Fnausinena, I strike myself. 

Fnausinzna, Thou strikest thyself. 

Fnausinimna, He struck himself. 
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In this usage, there is a change in the form of the pronominal remnant 
in the first and third persons, a being used for r or re (tire), and im for i 
(qeimb). 

XVII. A Reciprocal form is found by adding ku to tlie 
root: as^ 

Sidana fnauku : We strike one another. 

XVIII. A Causative or rather Permissive form is also 
used, derived by adding kosi to the root : as, 

Fnaukosi To let strike. 

Fnaukosirna ........ 1 let strike. 

Tirna fnauekosi hi. . . . I let him strike. 

XIX. The auxiliary verbs, let^ can^ and may^ are thus 
expressed : 

Ha ida fnau Let us strike. 

Choa xaurcha I can write. 

Vnoa xaureha I can shoot. 

Qchannkua di xaureha . . I can make clothes. 

Fneikarkje ka a kueesi . . Might I be a man. 

XX. The personal pronouns, when used objectively, are 
incorporated with the verb in two ways : as. 


Tirna fnauzi, or, Fnauzirna I strike you. 

Tirna fnaubi, or, Fnaubirna I strike him. 

Saazna fnaure, or, Fnaurezna You strike me. 

Qeimbna fnaure, or, Fnaurebna He strikes tnc. 


It would seem from these and some of the preceding examples, that consi- 
derable freedom is allowed to the substantive verb, with regard to the position 
of its component particles, in the construction of sentences. 

XXL The preposition for, when in connexion with a 
verb, is represented by ba, though it scarcely seems to form 
a part of it : as, 

Ykurrerna bazi I pray for you. 

Sisinerna bazi 1 labour for you. 

But if for denotes instead of another construction is employed : as, 

Sa vnammi xei irna sisin : 1 work in your place. 

XXII. Verbs of hearing, seeing, feeling, ^c., 


require 
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the word veheib^ die plek, at the end of the sentence in 
which they may occur. 

Kurrub irna qnau vcheib 1 hear that it thunders. 

>Iurna xanniis madooi vcheib . .1 see that birds fly. ' 


ALLITERAL CLASS. 

12. The Alliteral class forms the second and principal 
division of South African languages. Its various dialects 
are of a much higher order than those of the Click class, 
being highly systematic and harmonious in their construction, 
and W'ell worthy of receiving a literature. With the exception 
of the Hottehtot and Bushman tribes, the languages of this 
division appear to be spoken throughout the whole of South 
Africa. Their distinguishing feature is alliteration^ which 
is produced and regulated by the principle of Euphonic 
concord hereafter explained. The known dialects of this 
class may be divided into four families, — the Congo, — the 
Damara, — the Sechuana, — and the Kafir. 

CONGO FAMILX* 

IS. T'he Congo family includes the several dialects which 
are spoken in the Congo and neighbouring countries on the 
Western coast, extending from about the fourth to the 
seventeenth degree of south latitude, and included in what is 
termed by some modern Geographers, South Guinea. The 
people who inhabit this extensive region, are represented 
as belonging to the Negro race, with manners and customs 
similar to those usually found amongst that part of the 
human family. Their language was observed, at their first 
discovery, to be different from those of the other Negroes 
of Western Africa. 14 The Roman Catholic Missionaries, 


14 The Portuguese were probably 
the §rst Europeans who visited Con- 


go. An expedition under Diego Cam 
discovered the river Zaire about the 
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wFo appear to have carried on extensive operations in 
Congo, during a part of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, further observed that it possessed a great peculiarity 
in its general construction, which they, however, professed 
to regard as something altogether unaccountable, and de- 
fying all rule. A grammar of the Bunda language as spoken 
in Angola, 1 5 has since been published by one of the Mis- 
sionaries of the Propaganda, which “acknowledges the 
existence of an extensive alliteration, produced by what we 
term the Euphonic concord, though the principle itself, and 
the rules for its application, had not been discovered, It 
seems pretty certain, therefore, that the dialects of the 
Congo family are identical in their grammatical construction 
with those of the Kafir and Sechuana, and consequently 
belong to the same class. This is corroborated by the fact, 
that the principal characteristic of the Bunda language, 
consists in the singular and plural of its nouns, and the 
voices, tenses, and persons of its verbs, being distinguished 
by prefixes instead of terminations. There is also a verbal 
affinity between the three families, which will sufficiently 
Appear from a comparison of a few words, extracted by the 
Rev. E. Casalis, of the Paris Missionary society, from a 
work of Mons. Douville on the Congo, and which belong 
to a dialect termed the Mogialoua. 


ENGLISH. 

MOGIALOUA. 

SECHUANA. 

KAFIR. 

Beat 

beta 

bcUa 

beta 

Bite 

lumata 

luma 

luma 

Die 

fua 

fua 

fa 

Five 

tanu 

tlanu 

hlanu 

Name 

gina 

le-ina 

i-gama 

Rain 

fula 

pula 

im-vula 

1488. On 

ascending it, the 1 
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shores proved to be filled with people 
exceedingly black, and speaking a 
language which, though Diego knew 
those spoken on other parts of the 
coast, was wholly unintelligible to 
him.” — Historical account of Dis- 
coveries and Travels in Africa, by 
Hugh Murray, F. R. S. £. Vol. 1: 
p. 6 i, 


maticaes Sobre a Lingua Bunda on 
Angoleuse. Lisboa. 1805. A dic- 
tionary had been previously publish- 
ed, entitled, Diccianario da Lingua 
Bunda on Angoleuse, por Fr. Can- 
necattim, Prefeito das Missocs d» 
Angola e Congo. Lisboa, 1804>. . 

l(i Bev. W. B. Boyce, in his ” In- 
troduction” to Kafir grammar. 
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ENGLISH. 

MOGIALOUA. 

SECHUANA. 

KAFIR. 

Sorcerer 

mi-loji 

mo'loi 


Three 

tatu 

taru 

tatu 

Voice 

kole 

kolu 


Waier 

ma-sa 

me-tse 

ama-nzi 


1. The Congoese dialects are spoken by the various 
people dwelling along the coast, from Cape Catherine to 
the confines of the territory of Angola ; comprising the 
Vishi-Congos, who dwell in the remotest parts from the 
coast ; the Congos properly so called, w ho occupy the 
territories situated along the principal river ; and the 
inhabitants of the towns and districts of Loango, Cabenda, 
and Ambriz. All these speak a somewhat similar language, 
and present a likeness in their physiognomy, and in their 
mental and moral faculties ; though they are not united 
together as members of the same nation. 

A language similar to the Congoese is said to be spoken 
by a people called Kavumbu^ some of whom have been 
found among the liberated Africans at St. Helena. They 
live at such a distance from the coast, that to arrive at any 
possession of the Portuguese, they are obliged to travel three 
or four moons, often over burning deserts. Their language 
seems to resemble the dialects spoken by the Vishi-Congos, 
and Congos, in several of its words, especially the numerals, 
in which, indeed, there exists a remarkable analogy in all 
the various tongues prevalent along the south-western shores 
of Africa. 

2. The Bunda language is used in Angola ; in the district 
of Bondo, which is governed by an absolute monarch, who 
is represented to be very wealthy in lands, flocks, and slaves ; 
in the adjoining territory of Cassange ; and probably still 
further in the interior. 

The language of the Molouas, who are supposed to live 
about the centre of the continent,, in the same latitude with 
Angola and Bondo, is very similar to the Bunda, as slaves 
from Moloua learn the latter almost immediately on their 
arrival in Angola. 

There is also a near affinity between the Bunda and 
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Congoese^ especially the dialect of the latter which is spoken 
in the district of Sonho. This will be evident from the 
following comparison of their respective numerals : — 


ENGLISH. 

SONHO. 

BUNDA. 

IIOOIALOUA. 

One 

motshi 

motshi 

motshu 17 

Two 

sole 

yari 


Three 

satu 

satu 

tatu 

Four 

maia 

uana 


Five 

sanu 

sanu 

tanu 

Six 

samanu 

samannu 


Seven 

samboari 

sambuari 


Eight 

nane 

nakwi 


Nine 

eona 

ivona 


Ten 

shumi 

shunhi 



3. The Benguela dialects appear to have some resemblance 
to the Bunda, as Negroes from Bondo^ passed for Benguelas 
at St. Helena, on account of their speaking nearly the same 
language. 18 


DAMARA FAMILY. 

14. The Damara family includes the dialects spoken by 
the Damaras, who occupy the territory on the Western 
coast between Namaqualand and Benguela. They are ge- 
nerally called the Cattle Damaras, or the Damaras of the 
Plains, in order to distinguish them from the Hill Damaras, 
who belong to a different race, and speak the Namaqiia 
language, as before observed. The Damara language, 


17 Mr. Casalis has the following 
remark in reference to this word, 
in his “Etudes sur la Langue Se* 
chuana.” — “Until now we have vain- 
ly sought for an explanation of a 
certain word which the Basutos u- 
sed in their numeration. After ha- 
ving regularly counted as far as ten, 
they express eleven, twelve, &c., by 
a periphrasis, and say, ten with a 
niotshUf ten with two motskuSf &c. 
For a long' time the word motshu 
appeared inexplicable ; now 1 perceive 
that it signihes one in the Mogialoua 
language. Ten with a motshu, two 
motshus, &c., amounts then to say- 
ing, ten with a unit, two units, &c., 
thus correctly enough expressing the 


numbers, eleven, twelve, &c.“ 

18 Most of the above particulars 

in reference to the dialects of the 
Congo family, are extracted partly 
from Bowdich's “ Accourit of the 
Discoveries of the Portuguese in the 
interior of Angola and Mozambique,’* 
pp. 187 — 143 : and partly from 

“An Account of the Liberated African 
Establishment at St. Helena,” by 
George M’ Henry, M. D. &c., late 
surgeon to that Establishment. 

19 Damara is not the native 
national epithet of the people who 
bear that name, but one which has 
been borrowed from the Namaquas. 
It properly signifies “ two Damara 
women”, and appears therefore to 
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though as yet but little known, evidently belongs to the 
same class as the Kafir and Sechuana. This was first ob- 
served by the Rev. J. Archbell, who some years since twice 
visited them, and whose testimony is now corroborated by ‘ 
that of the Rev. R. Haddy, who has lately established a 
Wesleyan Mission amongst them. He thus remarks in one 
of his published letters: '‘The Cattle Damaras are an in- 
telligent, or rather a lively, and taking class of men. They 
resemble the Bechuanas and Kafirs, and their language is 
a branch of the same family dialect.” Mr. Haddy has also pub- 
lished a small elementary work in the Damara language, in 
^^}|ich the peculiarities of the Alliteral class are plainly dis- 
cernible. A few words and phrases from this little work 
w'iir serve as a specimen, though necessarily an imperfect 
one, from the absence of a translation. 


Nouns, 


umuti 

umurumendu 

omatemba 

olonkofo 

umusengi 

obariimendu 

omanene 

olompafe 

umurandu 

ekuba 

omaisi 

olongwe 

obarandu 

etoba 

imbari 

otutu 

ompati 

etuba 

inipura 

ohambo 

ombumbi 

itabera 

imbui 

obiguma 

ombambi 

itutati 

inde 

obi to to 

motungu 

uterna 

indui 

okurora 

omutena 

unjoko 

inguini 

okutira 


Verbs. 


tata 

kurama 

rukisa 

koteka 

nuka 

sengua 

pi lisa 

vereka 

iunga 

pangua 

jakisa 

vandeka 

finga 

katera 

porisa 

jdsana 

rumata 

fogera 

fakisa 

sekana 

iubuka 

vatera 

mineka 

patana 


Short 

Sentences, 


Mahungire kumu 

naani : pokati 

kobarumendu : 

omankoti oetu : 


rumendu barim peni : omankoti oenu : nampa moripuratene tfikc : u- 

norontonge orombi : omuponde omukukutu : umundu umupurukise : 


have been adopted in some inciden- 
tal manner, when the objects of the 
traveller’s inquiries happened to be 
two women. Damap is the Namaqua 
term for a male Damara, of which 


damdka is the dual masculine, damara 
the dual feminine, damahu the plural 
masculine, and damana the plural 
common. See p. 18. 
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Aimukuru oatjila pbandu avefe : kunjoko oariri : ete katuno kutona : 

obe kono kupaha umukerere umundu uarue : oatuende komatje oakaka 
oabungira. 


SECHUANA FAMILY. 

15. The Sechuana family comprises the dialects which 
are spoken by the different Bechuana tribes.^^ Their coun- 
try may be described, in general terms, as lying between the 
twenty-third and twenty-ninth degrees, east longitude, and 
extending from the Orange river on the south, to a little 
beyond the tropic of Capricorn on the north. This family 
may be divided into two principal branches ; — the one 
including the dialects which are used by the more easterly 
tribes ; and the other, those which are spoken by the more 
westerly ones. 

1. The Eastern dialects are used by the Basuto, the 
Batlokwa, who are better known by the name of Mantatees, 
the Batau, the Likhoyas, and some other tribes who have 
been heard of, but never visited. The Basuto occupy most 
of the country which is watered by the Caledon river and its 
tributary streams, with the exception of the more northern 
parts, which are inhabited by the Batlokwa or Mantatees. 
The Batau dwell, at present, in the Basuto territory. Their 
proper country, however, is more to the north, bordering 
on what is called the district of Windburg. The Likhoyas, 
who are said to be of a lower cast than the Bechuana s 


20 The terms Bechuana(a variation 
of Bachuana,) and Sechuana, are 
different forms of the same verbal 
root, the former referring to people, 
and the latter to language. Their 
present generic use is generally al- 
lowed to be of foreign origin, as it 
does not appear that the natives 
themselves have any national epithet 
of so extensive an application, and 
has thus been accounted for. It is 
nrobable that when first visited by 
Europeans, and asked concerning 
the people around and beyond them, 
they would answer, Ba-chuana, they 
are like ; and if their language were 
inquired of, they would reply, Se- 
ehuana, it is like. The traveller, 


therefore, constantly hearing these 
terms in answer to his questions, 
would naturally suppose them to be 
national ones, and employ them 
accordingly. 

By the Hottentot tribes, the 
Bechuanas are called Briqua, the 
goat- people. 

It may be also observed, that, in 
the Bechuana country, it appears to 
be a general custom, to confine the 
use of the term Bechuana to the 
Western tribes, the Eastern ones 
being distinguished by their proper 
national epithets, as Basutos, Man- 
tatees, &c. 

21 The term Mantatees is a cor- 
ruption of the word Bamatantisif 
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gaierally, both in appearance and manners, are scattered in 
different parts of the country, some being found amongst 
the Basuto, whilst others live considerably to the northward. 
With regard to other and more distant tribes, the following 
extract from one of the Rev. R. Giddy’s communications 
to the Wesleyan Missionary Committee, is the only procur- 
able information. ‘‘ Beyond them, ” that is, the Baraputse, 
in a north-easterly direction, tribes are said to be at no 
great distance, far exceeding the Baraputse in number. 
Amongst other tribes, for instance, there are the Baphiri, 
lying about four hundred miles from the Baraputse. They 
speak the Sisuto dialect, and present, whenever they can 
be visited, a promising field for Missionary effort. There 
are also the Baputini and Basetse, who live still nearer, 
and are in considerable numbers.” 

2. The Western dialects are spoken by the Barolong, the 
Batlapi, the Baharutsi, the Bakhatia, the Baw^anketsi, the 
Bamangwato, the Bakw^ena, and other tribes whose names 
and localities are but imperfectly known. The Barolong are 
now occupying a small tract of country adjoining that of the 
Basuto ; but their original territory lies farther to the north, 
and where a small portion of them are again living. The 
Batlapi dwell on the western side of the V aal river, prin- 
cipally in the vicinities of Griqua Town and Kururaan : and 
beyond them, to the north and north-east, dwell the Baha- 
rutsi, the Bakhatia, and other tribes. A few Barolong and 
Batlapi have settled near the junction of the Caledon and 
Orange rivers, under a petty chief called Lepui.22 

16. The several dialects of the above tribes, though all 
radically the same, vary in their degrees of similarity. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the dialects of the westerly tribes differ 


which is a tribal epithet in general 
use amongst the natives themselves, 
and signifies, the people of the mother 
of Tantisi. This peculiar mode of 
address arises out of a natior>aI cus- 
tom, by which fathers or mothers 
are called alter the name of their 
first-born, in preference to their 
own. 


22 The reader will find a good 
deal of authentic and interesting 
information concerning the Bechuana 
tribes, in the respective works of 
the Rev. Messrs. Moffat and Ar- 
bousset. The latter is written in 
French, and was published at Paris. 
An English translation, however, can 
be procured in Cape Town. 
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considerably more from those of the easterly ones, than 
either the western or eastern dialects differ among themselves. 
Thus the Sirolong and Sitlapi may be regarded as sub- 
stantially the same language ; and so may the Sisuto and 
Sitlokwa; but between the Sirolong or Sitlapi, and the 
Sisuto or Sitlokwa, the variation is so great, that they may 
be considered, for all practical purposes, as distinct lan- 
guagesi The chief difference between the two branches, 
consists in consonantal changes, the eastern dialects being, 
in this' respect, softer, and nearer the Kafir, than the 
western dialects. The strong guttural of the Sirolong and 
Sitlapi, is simply a soft aspirate in the Sisuto, whilst there 
are several other mutations, such as h, sh^ and tl, into f ; 
ts into Pf and sometimes^; and r into /, and sometimes 
s ; which tend to render the Enunciation of the eastern 
.dialects more melodious than that of the western ones. The 

• #r 

following verbal specimens of a dialect in each branch, will 
-serve to show both the resemblance and variation which 
' subsist between them : 


ENGLISH. 

SISUTO. 

SITLAPI. 

Believe 

lumela 

Tutnela 

Black 

nchu 

ncu 

Blood 

mari 

mari 

Bones 

masapo 

marapo 

Calf 

konyana 

kuana 

Darkness 

lefifi 

lebihi 

Day 

motsi 

motsi 

Enter 

kena 

tsena 

Eyes 

matlo 

matlo 

Father 

ntate 

rara 

Fire 

mulelo 

mulelo 

Five 

tlano 

tlanu 

Foot 

lenao 

lonao 

Hand 

seatla 

seatla 

Head 

tlogo 

tlogo 

Know 

tseba 

itse 

Life 

bopelo 

botselo 

Live 

pela 

tsera 

Man 

monna 

monona 


K 
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ENGLISH. 

SISUTO. 

SITLAPI. 

News 

lifuku 

lihuku 

Milk 

mati 

mashi 

Moon 

kueri 

khueri 

Mother 

ma 

ma 

Night 

bosigo 

bosigo 

One 

ngue 

ngue 

Stone 

leyue 

leincue 

Sun 

letsatsi 

letsatsi 

Ten 

shume 

shumi 

Three 

sefate 

setlare 

Two 

peli 

beri 

Water 

metsi 

metse 

Woman 

mosari 

mosari 


THE lord’s prayer. 


Sisuto. 

’Ntate oa rona o kua magorimong, 
lebitso la gao le galalele. 

Bo title bogosi yoa gao. Go-ratsang 
ki uena go etsoe mo lefatsing yuale- 
ka legorimong. 

U re fe kayenu bogobe ba rona ba 
metle e otle : 

U re ichuarele libc, yeika rea le- 
bala melatu ea bamelatu mogo ro- 
na. 

U si ke ua re isa libeng, u re tiose 
bobeng. Go uena go ba pusho, le 
matla, le toko, ka bopelo bo si nang 
bofelo. Amen. 


Sitlapi, 

Kara oa rona, eo kua magorimong, 
leina ya gago a le itsephisioe. 

Pusho ea gago a e tie. Riba me- 
nu leliatsing kalia u ratang ua riba 
ka gona yaka kua legorimong. 

Re nee gompionu seyo sa metsi 
eotle: 

U re icuarele melatu ea rona, ya- 
ka re icuarela ba ba nang le melatu 
le rona. 

Mi u si re gogele mo thaelong, mi 
re golule mo boshuleng. Gone bogo* 
si e le yoa gago, le thata, le khale- 
lelo ka bosina bokhutlo. Amen. 


17. In connexion with some of the Bechuana tribes, there 
is found a class of people termed Balala, or, as they are 
more commonly called, Bechuana Bushmen* They appear to 
sustain a relation to the people generally, somewhat similar 
to that which the Bushmen bear to the Hottentot tribes. 
From the isolated manner in which they live, various dia- 
lects have arisen, more or less departing from the original 
language, so that, in some cases, they cannot be understood 
without the assistance of interpreters. 

18. Considerable progress has been made in the forma- 
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tion of a Sechuana literature, by the Missionaries of diflb- 
rent Societies. 

1. In the Sitlapi dialect, Mr. Moffat, of the London 
Society, has published several elementary works. During 
his late visit to England, he passed the whole of the New 
Testament through the press, together with the Book of 
Psalms. Also a translation of the Scripture Extracts, which 
are used in the Borough Road School, London, and a small 
Hymn book. 

2. In the Sirolong dialect, a Catechism, Hymn book. 
Tracts, and other elementary works, have been printed at 
the Wesleyan Press. 

3. In the Sisuto dialect, several portions of the Old and 
New Testaments have been translated and published by the 
Missionaries of the Paris Society, besides a Hymn book, and 
other works. A Hymn book, and some minor publications 
in this dialect, have also issued from the Wesleyan Press. 

4. Two Sechuana grammars have been published, the 
first by the Rev. J. Archbell, in 1837 — 38, which applies 
to the Sirolong, Sitlapi, and other western dialects ; and 
the second by the Rev. E. Casalis, in 18il, written in 
French, and applying to the eastern dialects. 

5. If a few songs may be considered worthy of such a 
distinction, the Bechuanas possess a sort of traditional lite- 
rature of their own. Mr. Casalis has appended a translation 
of the principal of those in use among the Basutos to his 
outline of grammar, and similar ones may also be found 
amongst the other tribes ; but otherwise than for the grati- 
fication of curiosity, they do not appear worthy of much 
notice. The following will serve as a favourable specimen, 
being considered by Mr. Casalis as one of the most poetic, 
both in style and sentiment. 

BASUTO HUNTING SONG. 

NiloToro oa lela malibogo ; 

O re Ic mo tlohc^le ! 

A ec go isela ka la tscpc tsoana. — 

Motatsana oa koaila-koaila ; 

Oa bona ma e ona a katetse. — 
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Koluti oa tuna ramolana; 

Sea etella linonne pele.— j 

Li re lia noa ; 

£ sa le li erne ; 

£ sa le linoa 
Moruto oa tse ling. 

The Tnilororo for the river-fords cries; 

Says she (to the Hunter), O leave me alone! 

That I may pass through to the antilope white.— 

Her fawn trots slowly along; 

He sees that his dam is fatigued. — 

The finest of the herd is for the bravest hunter; 

It is that which marches in front. — 

Say they, let us drink; 

And a halt they make; 

And nought have they to drink, but the urine 
Of those who have been there before them. 23 

KAFIR FAMILY. 

19. The Kafir family includes the dialects which are 
spoken by the several tribes who inhabit the Eastern coast, 
extending from the Colonial boundary to within a short 
distance of Delagoa Bay. On the West lie the Bechuanas, 
from whom they are separated, for a considerable distance, 
by an extensive and nearly continuous range of mountains. 
This family may be divided into three principal branches, — 
the Kafir, — the Zulu, — and the Fingoe. 

1. The Kafir branch is spoken by the Amaxosa, or 
Kafirs proper, 24 who occupy the country between the Keis- 
kamma and Bashee rivers; by the Abatembu, who lie to 
the north-west of the Amaxosa ; and by the Amampondo, 
who dwell along the coast from the Umtata river to the 


23 The above is a free translation 
of the French of Mr. Casalis, who 
observes that ** Ntlororo is the poetic 
name for Nonne,” which is the bles- 
bok of the Dutch colonists, and the 
antilope pygarga of Naturalists. The 
piece is short and abrupt, describing 
the somewhat hurried tltoughts of the 
hunter, as he puisnes his prey across 


the arid plain. 

24 These are the people who have 
become so notorious as plunderers 
of the Colony, and who have twice, 
within the short period of twelve 
years, taken up aims against the 
British Government, and each time 
desolated some of the fairest portions 
of the Easterd province. 
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Western boundary of Natal. These several nations are 
closely related to each other, being in fact so many ofFsshoots 
from the same original stock. Their present separate 
condition is of comparatively modern date, having arisen 
from the operation of the law which determines succession 
to the chieftanship, and which naturally tends to the division 
and subdivision of tribes. The Amaxosa form the youngest 
branch. They have only been in existence, as a distinct 
nation, during some twelve generations of their principal 
chiefs. The Abatembu are a few generations older, but in 
their case, as well as in that of the Amampondo, the eldest 
branch, tradition is vague and uncertain. It is pretty evi- 
dent, however, that these last have diverged from some of 
the more eastern tribes, in the same way as the Abatembu 
and Amaxosa have successively diverged from them. The 
process by which these nations have become distinct, 
furnishes a key to the manner in which probably all the 
South African tribes, who speak the Alliteral class of lan- 
guages, have at different periods branched off the one from, 
the other. The same process is still in operation, and the 
same results are following. The Amaxosa, for instance, 
are already divided into three principal tribes, namely, the 
Amagcaleka, the Amangqika, and the Amandhlambe. Each 
of these tribes has its own paramount chief, Sirili bei^ig that 
of the Amagcaleka, Sandili being that of the Amangqika, 
and Umhala, that of the Amandhlambe.^^ All these chiefs 
act independently of each other in all matters connected 
with their own tribes, but Sirili, being the direct descen- 
dant of the principal chiefs of the nation, is acknowledged 
as the ukumkani^ or king, and exercises accordingly some 
sort of authority in such affairs as affect the national inte- 
rests. In the course of a few generations, therefore, the 
Amaxosa will be broken up into two or three separate na- 


25 As some of these names are 
diflicult of pronunciation to Euro- 
peans, and are moreover variously 
written in newspapers and other 
publications, it may be right to re- 
dsatk, that, in Colonial phraseology, 


the Amagcaleka are usually termed 
Galekas, or Chreli’s Kafirs, Chrtii 
being a corruption of Sirili, or ra- 
ther Rili ; the Amangqika are gene- 
rally termed Gaikas ; and the Ama- 
ndhlambe, T’Slambies. 
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tions, just as other tribes have been, before them. In fact, 
the Amangqilca and Amandhlambe tribes, who have recent- 
ly been brought under British jurisdiction, may be consider- 
ed as already virtually distinct from the Amagcaleka, though 
some time will probably elapse, before the distinction is felt 
or observed by the people themselves. The Abateinbu and 
Araamp<>ndo, whose respective paramount chiefs are Umti- 
rara and Faku, are likewise tending to a similar end, though 
not being so numerous as the Amaxosa, a separation into 
distinct and independent nations does not appear likely to 
occur so soon. 

A small body of Amaxosa are to be found beyond the 
Northern boundary of the Colony, in a small tract of coun^ 
try termed the Pramberg, which lies in the corner of the 
angle formed by the northern boundary of the district of 
Beaufort, and the western boundary of the district of 
Colesberg. They consist, it is believed, of a few families 
of the Amandhlambe tribe, who are said to have emigrated 
from lower Kalirland about the year 1819. 

2. The Zulu branch is spoken by the people commonly 
denominated the Amazulu. Their country extends from 
the Eastern boundary of the Natal colony, a considerable 
distance along the coast, and reaches inland as far as the 
Kwahlamba mountains, sometimes called the Drakenberg. 
The Amazulu, properly so called, are comparatively a 
small tribe, and appear to have been of no importance till 
some thirty or forty years since, when it is supposed that 
Tshaka succeeded his father Senzengakona in the chieftan- 
ship, after slaying his brother Umfugasi, the rightful heir. 
At that time the Amazulu and several other tribes were in 
subjection to another chief, who is represented as having 
been of a warlike and enterprising character. Against this 
chief Tshaka rebelled, and after defeating and putting him 
to death, usurped his authority as the paramount chief of 
all the tribes just mentioned, and incorporated them with 
his own as the Amazulu nation. He thus commenced his 
tragical career of conquest and bloodshed, which has 
handed down his name to posterity as the Attila of South 
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Africa. For eleven or twelve years he pursued his destructive 
victories, when he was at length killed by his brother and 
successor Dingani, who followed in the same steps of 
despotism, cruelty, and desolation, till he also was cut off 
by the hand of the assassin, after being completely defeated 
by the emigrant Boers, in 1840.27 From this time Panda, 
a brother of Dingani, has been acknowledged as the supreme 
chief of the Amazulu tribes, and whose career has hitherto 
been of a more peaceful kind than that of his immediate 
predecessors. 

i. This branch is also spoken by the Natives at Natal. 
These people, being refugees or emigrants from the Zulu 
country, are generally called Zulus ; but, properly speaking, 
they are the remnants of different tribes conquered by Tsha- 

• ka, who since the accession of Dingani, and more especially 
since that of Panda, and the establishment of the Natal 
colony, have been continually falling off in their allegiance 
to the Zulu chief, and seeking protection and liberty in 
** the white man’s country.” They are supposed to number 
about a hundred thousand, and arrangements have lately 
been made, by which they are to be formed into settlements, 
in different parts of the colony, of some eight or ten thou- 
sand strong. 

ii. A dialect of this branch is likewise spoken by the 
people of Umzelelcazif^ who occupied for a few years the 
country near the Kurrichene mountains, but from which 
they were driven by the Boers in 1837, in consequence of 
the murderous attacks which they had made upon some of 
their camps. Since that period they have dwelt a considerable 
distance to the north-east, probably at the back of Inham- 
bane, if not even farther in the interior. The origin and 
conquests of Umzelekazi have been thus related. His father, 
it would seem, was a chief whose territory lay at some 


26 Major Charter*, 

27 Ding^ani was killed in battle 
with the Amaswazi, whilst endea- 
vouring to take possession of their 
territory as a place of retreat in his 
flight from the Boers. 

28 This is the Kafir name of this 


celebrated chief, not inaptly termed 
by Capt Harris, “ The Lion of the 
North.” Motselekatse is his Sechu- 
ana name, and of this, or of his Ka- 
fir name, the numerous epithets by 
which he has been designated in 
works of travel, are corruptions. 
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distance to the north-east of Natal. Being defeated by a 
neighbouring tribe, he tied to Tshaka, with whom he re- 
mained in a state of vassalage till his death. Umzelekazi, 

’ having succeeded in gaining the confidence of Tahaka, was 
appointed, not long after his father’s decease, to the charge 
of a large cattle-post, to which trust he proved faithless. 
He revolted, and fled with his people and the booty to the 
north-west, attacking and destroying in his progress nu- 
merous tribes which then occupied that region. In this 
manner he soon became formidable, his very name inspiring 
. terror throughout a vast extent of country. Having subdued 
every tribe from whose opposition he had any thing to fea^, 
he selected the territory near the sources of the Molopo 
and other streams for his permanent residence. 29 Here he 
continued the dread of surrounding nations, till he came 
into collision with the Dutch farmers, before whom, as stated 
above, he was obliged to fly. 

3. The Fingoe branch includes the dialects which are 
spoken by the Amafengu, the Amabaca, the Matabele, the 
Amaswazi, and a few other tribes who are only imperfectly 
known. The first three of these tribes, or rather admixture 
of tribes, occupy their present positions, in consequence of 
the native wars which raged with almost unparelled fury in 
the interior, for several years previous to 1828 or 1829, and 
in which Tshaka, Matuwana, and Umzelekazi, were the 
principal actors. This is more or less the case, also, with 
the Barolong, Batau, Likhoya, Mantatee, and Basuto 
tribes, who have only dwelt in the countries which they now 
possess from about 1 824, having previously occupied different 
parts of the territory between the present Windburg and 
Magalisberg. During the continuance of those sanguinary 
commotions, it is supposed that not less than a million of 
souls perished, either by the assagai, or by famine, or by 
beasts of prey ; whilst many who survived them, were only 
preserved by resorting to the horrible practice of cannabal- 


29 Capt Harris. — Full particulars found in Chase’s “ Natal Papers,” 
of the wars of the Boers, both with published at Graham’s Town, 1843. 
Dingani and Uuizelekazi, will be 
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xsin> — a practice which some of the more degraded continued^ 
long after the plea of necessity ceased to exist. 

i. The Amafengu constitute the principal remains of 
several nations, which were broken up and destroyed in the 
wars above referred to, chiefly by Tshaka and Matuwana* 
They at length found their way to the country of the late 
H intsa, amongst whose people they lived for some years in 
a state of abject bondage, and by whom they were generally 
treated with great cruelty. From this servile condition they 
were delivered by Sir Benjamin D’Urban in 1835, when a 
large portion of them removed to Fort Peddie, between the 
Fish and Keiskamma rivers, where, as British subjects, 
they now form a promising settlement. Others of these 
people continue to live in difl^^i^ent parts of Kafirland, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Mission stations, and are also 
scattered in considerable numbers throughout most of the 
eastern districts of the Colony.^^ 

ii. The Amabaca are a small tribe now living on the 
western frontier of the Natal colony, which survived the 
general ruin consequent upon the interior wars of Tshaka 
and others. Towards the close of these wars, about 1828, 
they lost their chief Sonnyanga in a battle with the Amabele, 
one of the Fingoe tribes, upon which the daring and warlike 
Ncapai assumed the chieftanship, till his nephew Dushani, 


30 Cannabali»m, in connexion 
with any of the South African tribes, 
appears to have been first observed 
by the Rev. T. L. Hodgson, during 
one of his journeys in the Bechuana 
country. See his Journal, under the 
date of August 4tb, 1823, as contain- 
ed in his Memoirs of Mrs. Hodgson. 

31 The term Amafengu is a conven- 
tional national epithet, first applied 
to the Fingoes by the Kafirs, but now 
in general use amongst themselves. 
The root from which it is derived is 
fenguzuf and signifies to ** seek ser- 
vice,** implying, at the same time, 
the total destitution of the person who 
uses it. The word amafengu will ac- 
cordingly mean, “ destitute people in 
search of service,’* and correctly 


characterizes their condition when 
they arrived amongst the Kafirs. 
Their proper tribal epithets arc the 
following: Amabele, Abasembotweni, 
Amazizi, Amahlubi, Amakuze, Aba- 
sekunene, Amatetyetii, Amarelidwar 
ni, .Abashwawa, Amantunzela, Ama- 
ntozake. Several of these tribes for- 
merly occupied a considerable extent 
of territory to the north-east of Natal, 
whilst others dwelt between the Um ■ 
ziinkulu and Togela rivers, a tract of 
country now included in that colony. 
Of the three latter tribes only a few 
individuals arrived in Kafirland with 
the other Fingoes. The remainder 
are probably in the neighbourhood 
of Natal, 
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the late chief’s son, should come of age. One of his first 
acts was to attack the Amabele, many of whom he destroyed, 
whilst the remainder were compelled to fly. For many years, 
he carried on a plundering warfare with his neighbours, till 
at length he fell a victim to his predatory habits, being kil- 
led in one of his expeditions against the Amampondo in 
18k5. His nephew Dushani, who was formally installed into 
the chieftanship of the tribe in 1844, appears to be more 
peaceably inclined. 

iii. The Matabele^’^ comprise such remnants of tribes 
speaking the Kafir language, as have settled in various 
parts of the Bechuana country, within the last twenty years 
or so. They consist, partly of the people of Pakarita, who 
WMS fallen upon by Matuwana in his flight from Tshaka, 
and at length driven before him ; partly of the people of 
Matuwana himself, who is generally known as the Fecane^^ 
chief destroyed by the Colonial forces in 1829, when pre- 
paring to invade the territory of Hintsa ; aud partly of the 
people of other tribes, amongst whom are to be found ano- 
ther and smaller remnant of the same nations as the Ama- 
fengu form a part of. These several tribal remnants occupy 
different portions of country in the neighbourhood of the 
Caledon river, and in the vicinity of the Blue mountains, 
which divide, generally speaking, the Basuto and Mantatee 
countries from Natal and Kafirland. 

iv. The are a numerous and powerful tribe, 

dw elling to the west and north-west of the Amazulu, from 
whom they are separated by the Lebombo mountains and 

• the river Pongola, aud reaching to within a comparatively 


32 Matabele is a national epithet 
which these people have received 
from the Bechuanas. 

33 Fecane is the root of xmfecane, 
the Kafir word for desolater or marau- 
der, It must not he mistaken, there- 
fore, for a tribal name, being simply 
a descriptive term by which the Ka- 
firs designate an unknown and foreign 
invader. The tribal name of Matu- 
wana’ s people is Amangwana. 

34 These mountains are so called 
from the bluish haze which appears 


to envelop them from a distance. By 
the natives they are called Maluti, 
Tliey form a part of the general range 
which higher up goes by the name of 
Kwahlamba mountains, or the Dra- 
kenberg, and still further on, by the 
name of Lebombo mountains. 

35 This tribe is known to the 
Bechuanas by the name of Baraputsey 
i. e. the people of the father of Putse ; 
and this name, accordingly, has been 
adopted by the Bechuana Missiona- 
ries. 
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sliort distance of Delagoa Bay. These people have only 
lately been brought to the knowledge of Europeans, prin- 
cipally through the visit of two Wesleyan Missionaries. 
They are represented as the pedlars of the interior, being 
frequently employed, it is said, in that capacity, by the 
Portuguese of Delagoa. In physical appearance they resem- 
ble the Fingoes, and their language, though approximating 
very closely to the Zulu, seems properly to belong to the 
Fingoe branch. 

V. The other trikes referred to as speaking the Fingoe 
dialects, comprise the people of Manila ka-Mimiy Langa- 
libalela, and Makononto^ who live near the Kwalilamba 
range, to the south of the Amaswazi, and at no great dis- 
tance from the Natal colony. 

20. The preceding dialects all vary from each other, 
whether belonging to the same branch or not. But the va- 
riation is in general so slight, that natives of either of the 
tribes find very little difficulty in conversing with each other. 
In the Kafir branch the variation is very trifling. Between 
the Abatembu and the Amaxosa, any difference is scarcely 
perceptible. In the Amampondo dialect, some variation oc- 
curs in the use of a few words. For example : — 


ENGLISH. 

AMAXOSA. 

AMAMPONDO 

Lie 

xoka 

cika 

Maize 

umbona 

unibila 

Milk 

ubisi 

intusi 

Millet 

amazimba 

amabele 

No 

hai 

ca 

Steal 

ba 

bada 

Vegetable 

umfino 

umfuno 

Yes 

ewe 

yebo 


In the other branches, the dialectic variations are more 
extensive. All these variations, however, are generally of 
such a character as tend not only to link together the seve- 
ral branches of this particular family, but, in some cases, 
also, dialects which are in many resjvects diverse from it. 
For instance, in the short list of Amampondo words cited 
above, there are some which constitute links of connexion 
between that dialect and, both the and Fingoe bran- 
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dies ; whilst there are others, again, which serve to establish 
an intimacy between the Kafir and the Sechuana families ; 
thus supplying important evidence of the general identity 
of the whole. As to the leading differences which subsist 
betweep the three branches, it will be sufficient to observe 
in the general, that the Kafir delights in abbreviation and 
contraction, abounds in the use of clicks, and contains sev- 
eral words of Hottentot extraction. The Zulu, on the other 
band, more generally retains the full form of words, and is 
much freer from clicks and words of foreign derivation. 
The Fingoe dialects are chiefly distinguished by consonant- 
al changes.^ In other respects, they appear to resemble the 
Zulu, more closely than they do the Kafir dialects. From 
this remark, however, the dialects which are spoken by the 
Amafengu must generally be excepted, these having lost 
many of their peculiarities in consequence of that peopIe^s 
close and familiar intercourse with the Kafirs. The follow- 
ing verbal specimens selected from one or more dialects in 
each branch, will convey a general idea of the dialectic 
variations of the Kafir family 


ENGLISH. 

KAFIR. 

ZULU. 

FINGOE. 

Arrive 

fika 

fika 

figa 

Bread 

isonka 

isinkwa 

isinkwa 

Breathe 

pefumla 

pefumla 

pefumula 

Cattle 

inkomo 

izinkomo 

itinkomo 

Cook 

peka 

peka 

penga 

Cow 

imazi 

inkomokazi 

imazi 

Eyes 

amehlo 

amehlo 

amaso 

Father 

ubawo 

ubaba 

ubaba 

He hears 

uyeva 

uyezwa 

uyeva 

Here 

apa 

apa 

lapa 

1 have come 

ndize 

ngize 

ngite 

] say 

nditi 

ngiti 

nditsi 

Kingdom 

ubukumkani 

umbuso 

umbuso 

Let him come 

makeze 


mayeze 

Man 

indoda 

indoda 

intonta 

Many 

ninzi : nintslii 

ningi 

ninti 

Moon 

innyanga 

innyanga 

innyaka 

No 

hai : ca 

hai 

haga: ca: tshe 

Person 

umntu 

umuntu 

umuntu 
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SKOLISH. 

KAFIR. 

ZULU. 

FfNQOE. 

Pot 

imbiza 

imbiza 

impinza 

Rain 

imvula 

imvula 

imfula 

Rest 

pumla 

pumula 

pumula 

Rule 

gweba 

busa 

busa 

Run 

gitshima 

gijima 

gijima 

Sink 

tshona 

tyona 

tshona 

Sow 

hlwayela 

hlwanyela 

hlwayela 

Speak 

teta 

kuluma 

kuluma 

Stand 

ma 

ema 

ema 

Steal 

ba : bada 

eba 

eba : bada 

Thank 

bulela 

bonga 

bulela 

Those 

abo 

labo 

labo 

To-day 

xiamhla 

namhla 

namuhla 

To us 

kuti 

kuti 

kwiti 

Water 

amanzi 

amanzi 

amanti 

Yes 

ewe : yebo 

yebo 

yebo 


THE lord’s prayer. 


Ngokwatnaxosa, 

Kgokwamazulu. 

Bawo wetu osezulwini : 

malipatwe 

Baba wetu osezulwini : malidunyi- 

ngobungcwele igama lako. Ubuku- 

swe igama lako. 

Umbuso wako 

mkani bako raabufike. Tntando yako 

mawuze. Intando yako mayenziwe 

mayenziwe emhlabeni, 

njengokuba i 

emhlabeni apa, njengasezulwini. Si- 

isenziwa ezulwini. Mausipe namhla 

pe namhla isinkwa 

semihla setu. 

nje ukutya kwetu kwemihla ngemi- 

Siyekele izono zetu, njengokuba 

hla. Usixolele izono zetu, njengo- 

tina sibayekela bona 

abonayo kuti. 

kuba nati sixolela abo 

basonayo 

Ungasizisi ekulingweni, kodwa sl- 

tina. U ngasingenisi ekuhendweni, 

kulule ekwoneni. Ngokuba umbuso 

zusisindise enkohlakalweni. Ngoku- 

ungowako, namandhla engawako, 

ba ubukumkani bubobako, namandhla 

nobukosi bubobako, ! 

kube ngunapa- 

engawako, nobuugcwalisa bubobako ; 

kade. Amene. 


kude kube ngunapakade. 

Ameoe. 




21. In the formation of a Kafir literature, considerable 
progress has been made by the Glasgow, Berlin, American, 
and Wesleyan Missionaries. 

1. In the Kafir dialect, the Glasgow Missionaries pub- 
lished the first elementary books, including part of a 
vocabulary. They have also translated some portions of 
the New Testament, of which, one of the Gospels, the two 
epistles to the Thessalonians, and the first epistle to 
Timothy, have been printed. 
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Mr. Dohne, of the Berlin Society, has published a cate- 
chism, a translation of the Book of Psalms, and some 
minor works. He is also the translator of the several 
epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Hebrews, in the lately completed edition of the New 
Testament. 

From the Wesleyan Press, several editions of elementary 
books have been successively issued. Translations of the 
first and second Conference Catechisms, a Hymn book by 
various contributors, and a translation of the Morning 
Prayer, Litany, Sacramental and other Services, have also 
been published. Detached portions of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, including. Extracts from the Books of Genesis 
and Exodus, a portion of the Psalms, the Book of Proverbs, 
Isaiah, and Joel, have at different times been translated 
and printed. Two or three editions of the Four Gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the Romans, have succes- 
sively appeared in the course of the last few years. More 
recently, the whole of the New Testament, including the 
five epistles translated by Mr. Dohne, has been publish- 
ed.36 The remaining parts of the Old Testament are 
either already in manuscript, or in process of translation. 
Other works, also, including a Kafir and English Dic- 
tionary, are in preparation. 

The first Kafir grammar was published by the Rev. W. 
B. Boyce in 1834«, of which a second edition was afterwards 
printed in England, with some additions and alterations by 
the Rev. W. J. Davis, together with a short phrase book 
and vocabulary. An English and Kafir vocabulary, by the 
Rev. J. Ayliff, has also been printed in England. 

2. The only publication in any of the Fingoe dialects, is 
the first Conference Catechism in the Amaswazi dialect. 


36 It would be wrong to pass un- 
noticed, the valuable service which 
has been rendered to the different 
Missionary Societies, by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, in the 
important work of furnishing the 
tribes of South Africa with the Word 
of God in their own languages. By 


its frequent and liberal grants of pa- 
per, and more especially by its late 
munificent donation of me thousand 
pounds towards the expences of the . 
Kafir translation, it is justly entitled 
to the gratitude and support of 
all who desire the moral and intel- 
lectual advancement of the Kafir race. 
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which was printed at the Wesleyan Press in the Bechuana 
country. The Amafengii, both in Kafirland and the Colony, 
use the above Kafir publications, thus rendering it probable 
that any peculiarities which their dialects still retain, will 
soon disappear. 

3. In the Zulu dialect which is spoken by the natives of' 
Natal, the American Missionaries have published a few 
elementary books, some of which contain portions of Holy 
Scripture. 

4. Like the Bechuanas, the Kafirs possess a sort of 
native literature in the shape of war and other songs. 

Among the Amampondo even satirical songs may be occa- 
sionally heard ; and among the Amazulu songs embodying 
sentiments indicative of a more than ordinary sensibility, 
are said to exist ; but generally speaking, the African 
intellect does not appear to advantage in the exercise of the 
imaginative faculties. In forensic debates, in legal pleas 
and cross-examinations, the native talent of a Kafir and 
Mochuana appears to advantage ; and no one can witness 
such displays of intellectual gladiatorship without being 
convinced that, in their case, intellect has not been affected 
by the distinction of colour or clime.”37 The following is the 
first Christian song, it is believed, ever attempted by the 
Kafir mind. It was composed, together with the tune to 
which it is sung, several years since, by a native convert of 
the name of Untsikana, who was amongst the earliest 
fruits of Missionary labour in Kafirland. 

KAFIR HYMN. 

Ulo-Tixo umkulu ngosezulwini. 

Unguwena wena Kaka lennyaniso. 

Unguwena wena Nqaba yennyaniso. 

Unguwena wena Hlati lennyaniso. 

Unguwena wen* uhlel* ennyangweni. 

Ulo ’dal* ubomi, wadala pezulu. 

Lom -Dali- Dali wadala nezulu. 

Lom-Enzi wenkwenkwezi noziliraela. 

Yabinza inkwenkwezi, isixelela. 

Lom-Enzi wemfama, uzenza ngabomi. 


87 Rev. W. B. Boyce. Mochuana | is the singular of Bachuana. 
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Latet* ixilongo, lisibizile. 

Ulonnqin* izingel’ imipefumJo. 
Ulomkokeli wasikokela tina. 
Ulengub* enkulu siyambata tina. 
Ozandhla zako zinamanxeba wena. 
Ulonnyawo zako zinamanxeba wena. 
Ulogaz’ lako liyimrozo — ^yinina ? 
Ulogaz’ lako iipalalele tina. 

Lemali enkulu- na siyibizile. 

Lomzi wako-na-na siwubizlle. 


Thou art the great God — He who is in heaven. 

It is Thou, Thou Shield of Truth. 

It is Thou, Thou Tower of Truth. 

It is Thou, Thou Bush of Truth. 

It is Thou, Thou who sittest in the highest. 

Thou art the Creator of life. Thou madest the regions above. 
The Creator who madest the heavens also. 

The Maker of the stars and the Pleiades. 

The shooting stars declare it unto us. 

The Maker of the blind, of thine own will didst thou make them. 
The Trumpet speaks, — for us it calls. 

Tho*i art the Hunter who bunts for souls. 

Thou art the Leader who goes before us. 

Thou art the great Mantle which covers us. 

Thou art He whose hands are with wounds. 

Thou art He whose feet are with wounds. 

Thou art He whose blood is a trickling stream — and why ? 

Thou art He whose blood was spilled for us. 

For this great price we call. 

For thine own place we call.38 


FAMILY VARIATIONS OF THE ALLITERAL CLASS. 

^2. The Congo and Damara families are too partially 
known, to enable us to institute a comparison between them 
and the other families of the Alliteral class. Our remarks^ 
therefore, upon this subject, must be confined to some of 


38 This is as literal a translation 
as could well be made, so as to pre- 
serve the sense intended. By ** the 
blind*’ is probably intended mankind 
in general, or peihaps heathens may 
bo what was more particularly alluded 


to. By‘‘ the trumpet,” the church 
bell seems to be meant The word 
translated ” Hunter ” properly signi* 
fiesa troop of hunters. In the origi- 
nal, the whole line is remarkably ex- 
pressive. 
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the more prominent differences, which subsist between the 
Kafir and Sechuana families. These are as follow : — 

1. One difference consists in the former having adopted 
the peculiar sounds denominated clicks^ as it is generally 
supposed, from the Hottentots, and in some instances, words. 
In these respects, the Kafir branch has apparently suffered 
more than either of the others. It would be wrong to sup- 
pose, however, that every word which contains a click sound 
is of Hottentot derivation. It may well be doubted, indeed, 
whether any click words have come from that source, except 
a few nouns, and perhaps a few particles. The fact appears 
to be, that the Kafirs have substituted the Hottentot clicks 
for other characters, and have thus simply changed the form 
and sound of their own words. This is borne out by the corn- 
parison of a few roots, where both the original and the 
adopted forms of words are still in use. Thus 


namoUela and ncamatela : to adhere to. 

nyamekela „ ncamekela : to care for. 

tyahatyahaza „ eabacabaza : ...... to walk in fear. 

isUyivetywe „ isicwecwe : a flat object. 

tyatyamba i, qaqamba : to yield pain. 

nyotula ,i ncotula : to pluck out. 

tshitsha i, tshica : to spit. 

twehula xwehvUa : to bark trees. 

qika a qiqa : to comprehend. 

hluma }, cuma : to grow. 

tyanda „ canda : to cleave. 

tola ,t cola to pick up. 


None of the Sechuana dialects possess a click sound ; 
though amongst some of the Eastern tribes a few words are 
occasionally heard with a click, and which are probably 
borrowed from the Matabele, with whom they have frequent 
intercourse. 

2. The sound of r, which is of common occurrence in 
Sechuana, is not found in Kafir, though by the introduction 
of foreign words, it will eventually become naturalized. In 
fact, the natives are already beginning to carry on the same 

process in reference to the English r, that we have just 

Q 


so 
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$upposed them to have done with the Hottentot clicks# 
Fortunately, however, in this case, printing will probably 
save the language from such a useless innovation. On the 
other hand, the sound of g, as in gone; of;, as in jet; and 
of as in zone ; which are often heard in Kafir, especially 
the latter, have no place in the Sechuana alphabet. 

- 3. Many nouns in Sechuana, particularly those which 
correspond to Kafir singular nouns of the third species, 
have lost their singular pre^xes, which is not the case with 
any of the dialects of the Kafir family, though abbreviation 
is in some instances freely adopted. In regard to prefixes, 
and probably in other respects, some of the Zulu and Fingoe 
dialects appear to be the purest of all the South African 
•tongues, belonging to the same class, yet known; these hav^ 
ing retained more of what we may suppose to have existed in 
the original language than the others. We may select the 
usual singular prefix of personal nouns, for the purpose 
of illustration. This in the Zulu dialects, as well as in some 
of those -belonging to the Fingoe branch, is umu, which in 
all probability is the full and original form. But in the 
dialects of the Kafir branch, and likewise in all those which 
belong to the Sechuana family, this prefix is found in a con^ 
tracted state. In the latter, it generally takes the form of 
mo, the initial vowel being elided ; and in the former, that 
of um, the final vowel being elided. In other cases, also, 
this method of abbreviation is adopted ; the Sechuana drop- 
ping the initial, and the Kafir the final, letter of the full 
form. 

4. The chief difference between Kafir and Sechuana roots, 
consists in the consonantal changes which they have under- 
gone, according to the habit or taste of the respective tribes. 
None of these changes, however, appear to be arbitrary, 
but, on the contrary, are regulated by a uniform system of 
variation. The vowels are also subject to the same kind of 
change; and, in some instances, roots have undergone 
abbreviation by the omission of a letter or syllable. The 
following tables will exemplify the usual methods of variation. 
Though only one example of each is given, it must be un- 
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detstood that under most9 if not all, of the changes, several 
words are included. This indeed, will be sufficiently evident 
from a comparison of many of the examples, either with 
preceding or subsequent changes.^^ 

VOWEL CHANCES. 


KAFIR. 


SECH. 

KAFIR. 

SECHUANA. 

ENGLISH. 

a changet into i 

azi 

itse 

know 

e 

0 • 

a40 

ehiza 

abitsa 

calling 

w 

• • 

u 

eva 

utlua 

hear 

• 

1 

• • 

e 

umlilo 

roulelo 

fire 


• • 

0 

tina 

rona 

we 

u 

• • 

• 

1 

ubusuku 

bosigo 

night 


• • 

0 

kulula 

golola 

unloose 




CONSONANTAL CHANGES. 


KAFIR. 


8ECH.I 

KAFIR. 

SECHUANA. 

ENGLISH. 

b changes into p 

im-hiza 

pitsa 

pot 

d 

• s 

U 

in-doda 

mo-nona 

man 

»> 

• • 

r 

godusa 

rusa 

bring home 


• a 

t 

in*daba 

taba 

news 

f 

• s 

V 

ili-fu 

le-ru 

cloud 

ff 

s • 

s 

um-fazi 

mo-sari 

woman 

it 

• • 

c 

fana 

cuana 

to be like 

if 

• • 

kh 

futshane 

khutsane 

short 

g 

• s 

k 

in-gubo 

kobo 

garment 

it 

• a 

t 

gidima 

titima 

run 

0 

J 

a • 

c 

inja 

inca 

dog 

k 

• s 

g 

kokela 

gogela 

lead 

it 

• • 

tl 

fika 

fitla 

arrive 

1 

• • 

r 

kolisa 

7 khorisa 

satisfy 

it 

• • 

t 

isi-levu 

tcru 

chin 


39 The words in the Kafir list be- 
long to the Kafir dialect; but the 
words ill the Sechuana list, are taken 
partly from the Sitlapi dialect, and 
partly from the Sisuto. Hence some 
of the variations which are given may 
not be always primary oneSf it being 
quite possible, that some of the words 
have passed through other and inter- 
mediate changes, before they assumed 
their present forms. A better know- 
ledge of some of the interior dialects 
will probably prove this to be the 
case. 


The Sechuana c is equivalent to 
the Kafir tshy and gy to the Kafir 
guttural r. In the Eastern dialects, 
however, ch is used instead of e, whilst 
their g is little more than an aspirate 
sounded like h, 

40 This change accounts for the 
difficulty which has existed in detect<« 
ing a Sechuana participle. In Kafir, 
the variations of form between the 
prefixes of the Indicative mood, and 
those of the participles, are only Ihrecy 
but by the above mutation, these 
three are reduced to vne in Secliuanu. 
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KAFIR. 


SECH. 

KAFIR. 

SECHUANA, 

ENGLISH. 

1 changes 

tn^o ts 

sele 

setse 

remained 

>1 

• a 

g 

tukulula 

lukuloga 

loosen 

n 

a • 

1 

bin! 

pell 

two 


• a 

r 

umyeni 

monyari 

bridegroom 

P 

a • 

tl 

posa 

tlosa 

throw 

91 

• a 

ts 

pila 

tsera 

live 

9* 

a a 

f 

kufupi 

goufi 

near 

99 

a a 

c 

pata 

cuara 

handle 

S 

• • 

sh 

ama-si 

ma-shi 

milk 

99 

• a 

tl 

suka 

tloga 

rise 

99 

a a 

r 

sabela 

arabela 

answer 

t 

a • 

r 

tandatu 

rataru 

six 

99 

a a 

s 

i-tambo 

le-sapo 

bone 

99 

a a 

1 

in-to 

se-lo 

thing 

99 

a a 

ts 

beta 

betsa 

beat 

V 

a a 

b 

vula 

bula 

open 

99 

a a 

P 

im-vula 

pula 

rain 

99 

a a 

r 

vumela 

rumela 

agree to 

99 

a a 

c 

vuka 

coga 

arise 

99 

a a 

tl 

am-eva 

me-utlua 

thorns 

99 

a a 

nk 

izim-vu 

li-nku 

sheep 

Z 

a a 

ts 

zala 

tsala 

beget 

99 

a a 

tl 

za 

tla 

come 

99 

a a 

r 

um*fazi 

mo ' sari 

woman 

99 

a a 

1 

i-zembe 

se-lepe 

hatchet 

99 

a a 

nc 

ili-zwi 

le-ncue 

word 

dhl 

a a 

tl 

in-dhlala 

tlala 

hunger 

99 

a a 

ts 

in-dhlebe 

tsebe 

ear 

hi 

a # 

tl 

hi aba 

tlapa 

stab 

kl 

a a 

tl 

in-kloko 

tlogo 

head 

mb 

a a 

P 

umlambo 

molapo 

river 


The forms which are given in both 
Grammars as participles, are very 
improperly called so, if it were only 
for this reason, that they never ap> 
pear to be used as such. They are 
in fact the tenses of the Indicative 
mood with the particle ng affixed, in 
consequence of the relative pronoun 
preceding the verb, and which part- 
icle corresponds precisely to the 
Kafir yo. By referring to the Sechu- 
ana Testament, or examining the 
formation of Sechuana tenses, it will 
be seen that wherever a participle is 


required, the same forms arc used 
as those which belong to the Indica- 
tive mood, with one exception, name- 
ly, that form of the third person 
which corresponds to singular nouns 
of the first species. The prefix of this 
is 0 in the tense, but a in the partici- 
ple ; and this variation, accordingly, 
though a single one, seems sufficient 
to establish a distinction between the 
tense and the participle, especially 
when it is fully borne out by the usage 
of more perfect dialects. 
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KAFIR. 


SECH.i 

KAFIR. 

SECHUANA. 

ENGLISH. 

mv changes into nc 

bomFu 

boncu 

red 

nd 

• • 

t 

tanda 

rata 

love 

ndhl 

• • 

tl 

if*andhla 

se-atla 

hand 

ng 

• • 

k 

tenga 

reka 

buy 

nj 

• • 

y 

njalo 

yalo 

so 

nk 

• • 

tl 

bonke 

botle 

all 

nt 

a • 

t 

aba-ntu 

ba*tu 

people 

ny 

a • 

n 

in-nyama 

nama 

flesh 

if 

% • 

ng 

u-nyana 

nguana 

son 

nz 

• • 

ts 

umtunzi 

morutsi 

shade 

tsh 

a • 

f 

tshisa 

fisa 

burn 

ft 

• • 

b 

u-tshaba 

baba 

enemy 

ft 

a • 

ts 

futshane 

khutsane 

short 

ty 

t • 

y 

U'tyalwa 

bo-yaloa 

beer 


By comparing the above consonantal changes with § 42, 
it will be seen that many of them are between letters of the 
same organ, the Kafir preferring the flat sounds, and the 
Sechuana the sharp ones. It will be observed, also, that 
when the former are preceded by the nasal m or », these 
are dropped before the latter. There is sometimes, again, 
an interchange between dentals and linguals ; and there are, 
occasionally, other changes which cannot be so easily ac- 
counted for, unless we suppose that intermediate changes 
may be found in other dialects. 


CHANGES THROUGH ABBREVIATION OR OMISSION. 


KAFIR. 

KAFIR. 

SECHUANA. 

ENGLISH. 

tla omitted 

um-ti 

se-tlare 

tree[groom 

n 

um-yeni 

mo-nyari 

bride- 

U 

fa 

fua 

die 

ma ■ 

pala 

palama 

gallop 

a 

sabela 

arabela 

answer 

SECHUANA. 

SECHUANA. 

KAFIR. 

ENGLISH. 

ba omitted 

pala 

im-babala 

bush buck 

ga 

ma-ri41 

i-gazi 

blood 


41 Occasionally, an omission of 
this kind only takes place in the sing- 
ular number, the plural noun being 
used in the full form : Thus tntt-c/o, a 
hare, is the singular form, whilst mi- 
hutla^ hares, is the plural one. A ref* 


erence to the Kafir urn -vundhla^ shows 
that the syllable hu is simply a re- 
tention in the plural, of what has 
been lost in the singular, t; changing 
into by according to one of the usual 
methods. 
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SECHUANA. 

SECHUANA. 

KAFIR. 

ENGLISH. 

go omitted 

rusa 

godusa 

bring home 

ka 

bonala 

bonakala 

appear 

ku— — 

gape 

ngakumbi 

more 

ni 

ntsi 

ninzi [na 

many 

ny 

kuana 

in-konya- 

calf 

pa 

pcle 

pambili 

before 

f 

goufi 

kufupi 

near 

z 

isa42 

zisa 

bring 

• 

1 - ■ ■ 

mo*nnawe 

1 

um-ninawe 

brother 

y 

boela 

buyela 

return 

1 

le-oatle 

u-lwandh1e 

sea 

W' 

lo-leme 

u-lwimi 

tongue 

g 

1 Ic'ina 

i-gama 

name 


From the preceding tables, it will be seen that roots which I 

appear totally different the one from the other, are in fact \ 

the very same, or rather, of the same origin. Thus no one, 
at first sight, would imagine that the Sechuana reka and 
the Kafir tenga, or the Kafir pila and the Sechuana isera, I 

were mere variations of the same root. Yet a knowledge of i 

the manner in which consonants and vowels change between j 

the two languages, shows that such is the case. As corrob- 
oratory of this, it may be further observed, that one of the 
consonants in the above and other Sechuana words, some- 
times returns in the process of derivation to the original one, 
as it is found in the Kafir root. For example, the Reflective 
form of reka is iteka, and not ireka ; whilst the noun which 
is derived from the verb tsera is botselo, and not botsero, 

5. Changes likewise take place between some of the ter- 
minations and inflections of words in the tw^o families. The 
chief of these are the follow ing : — i 


KAFIR. SECH. 

na changes into ng 

ni . . ng 

yo , . ng 


KAFIR. 

ninina 

^onani 

otengayo 


SECHUANA. 
leng 
bonang 
eo orekang 


ENGLISH. 

when 
behold ye 
he who buys 


42 This change accounts for the 
omission of the z in the Reflective 
form of Sechuana verbs; thus, the 
Kafir zitenga becomes in Sechuana, 
iteha, Tlie reason of this omission is 
suiHciently obvious. As z is not ac- 


knowledged as a Sechuana letter, and 
as none of its substitutes was thought 
proper to be adopted in such circum- 
stances, this was the only course that 
could be taken. 


J 
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-KAFIR. 

SECH. 

KAFIR. 

SECIIUANA. 

ENGLISH. 

ani charges into ang 

u-tyani 

bo-yang 

grass 

eni 


entabeni 

thabeng 

at the mountain 

ini 

ing 

emzini 

motsing 

at the place 

oni 

ong 

in-kloni 

li-long 

shame 

uni 

ong 

in-kuni 

lo-gong 

fire -wood 

weni . , 

ong 

emehlnreni 

matlong 

in the eyes 

wini 

ung 

endhlwini 

*ntlung 

in the house 

azana . . 

anyana 

in-tombazana 

mo-robanyana 

little girl 

isela 

isetsa 

tengiscla 

rekisetsa 

cause to buy for 


6. Besides the abbreviation which the prefixes of Sechu- 
ana nouns have undergone, they have also suffered from 
consonantal and vowel changes. Thus, the prefixes bu and 
luy which are the abbreviated forms of the Kafir ubu and 
uluy usually change into bo and /o, just as mu from umu^ 
changes into mo ; whilst ^i, the abbreviated form of the 
Kafir plural prefixes izi^ izim^ and izitiy changes into li\ 
and siy mi, and li, the contracted forms of the Kafir isi, 
imi, and Hi, change respectively into se, me, and le. The 
following table will afford a comparative view of the nomi- 
nal prefixes in both languages : — 


• 

SINGULAR PREFIXES. 

PLURAL PREFIXES. | 

U 

H 

KAFIR. 1 

SECHUANA. 

KAFIR. 1 

SECHUANA. 

1 

umu cJianges into 

mo 

J 

aba changes info 

ba 

2 

ili 

le 

ama 

mats 

3 

in, im, i 

»n ’m 

izim,izin, izi. . 

li 

4 

isi 

se 

izi 

li 

5 

ulu 

lo44 

izim, izin, izi . . 

li 

6 

umu 

mo 

imi 

me 

7 

ubu 

bo 



8 

uku 

go 




7. Similar changes take place in the verbal and other 
prefixes, though not always corresponding ones. Thus, 
i^hilst the 5? of the nominal prefix izin is changed into I, the 


43 Ma occasionally changes into I 44 This prefix is generally le^ in 
me, for the sake of euphony. the SisutQ dialect. 
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s of the corresponding possessive particle sa is changed 
into ts, and the a of the corresponding personal pronoun 
zona, into c, as in the following examples : 


Kap. — 
Sech. — 


Izinto zomfazi— zona :-i 
illo ... .} 


Hence, in these and similar circumstances, the alUteration 
is broken, aud the peculiar euphony of the language is con- 
sequently so far destroyed. The following table will show 
the variation in the present verbal prefixes of the two fami- 
lies : — 




SINGULAR PREFIXES. 

PLURAL PREFIXES. 


1 


KAFIR. j SECHUANA. 

1 


ndi chingea into lti4S 

si changtt into re 

n 


u (no ckangt) U 

nt . . lo 

III 


u ohangt! into o 

ba (no changt ) ba 



li . . le 

a .. a 



i .. e 

ai clutBget into li 



si .. se 

2i ,. 11 



lu . . lo 

zi .. 11 



U ..0 

i .. « 



bu . . bo 




ku .. ao 



8. Some nouns which have the same roots in both lan- 
guages, have nevertheless different prefixes. This is suffi- 
ciently evident from several of the examples already given 
in the preceding tables. ^ 

VNCLASSIFIED DIALECTS OF THE ALLITERAL CLASS. 

S3. There are several other dialects belonging to the 
Alliteral class, whose classification must be left for the pre- 
sent, as there are no certain data from which any could be 
formed. The dialects now referred to, include those which 


45 This prefix is nsi in the Zulu 46 It was fonnerl; supposed that 
branch of tne Kafir famil;f, and is the Sechuana langua^ possessed a 

probably (be one with which H is dual number; but ihis opioioo has 

more immediately related. proved to be incotrect. 
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are spoken throughout the vast and unexplored region, ly- 
ing between the Southern Tropic and the Equator, and 
bounded on the West by South Guinea and Damara land, 
and on the East by the Indian ocean. All the research yet 
made proves that the languages spoken in this extensive 
portion of South Africa, are at least similar to those of the 
Kafir and Sechuana families; and, in many cases> Kafir 
and Sechuana roots have been detected. 

1. Commencing with the Eastern coast y the first dialect 
which meets attention is that spoken by the natives of Dela- 
goa Bay. This has some appearance of belonging to the 
Fingoe branch of the Kafir family, an opinion which is in 
part corroborated by the fact, that the Amafengu, when 
living in their own countries, were in the habit of trading 
with the tribes in that neighbourhood. In many respects, 
however, it seems to have something in common with both 
the Kafir and Sechuana families ; and may possibly belong, 
therefore, to another family, in which the leading differen- 
ces of those languages are in some measure blended. The 
following comparison of a few words in the Delagoa dialect, 
though several of them are plainly deficient, will show how 
closely it resembles the Kafir and Sechuana dialects : 


ENGLISH. 

KAFIR. 

DELAGOA. 

SECHUANA. 

Bed 

ukuko 

lakuko 


Bird 


yonyano 

nunyane 

Bite 

luma 

lum 

luma 

Blood 

igasi 

gaii 

mari 

Bones 

amatambo 

marambo 

niarapo 

Breath 

umpefumlo 

ifemula 

pefu • 

Cattle 

inkomo 

bom 

khomo 

Cold 


sbirame 

serame 

Die 

fa 

fa 

fua 

Entrails 

amatumbu 

marumbu 


Ear 

indhlebe 

iuglebe 

tsebe 

Eyes 

amehlo 

tiblo 

matio 

Flesh 

innyama 

inyamo 

nama 

Great 

kulu 

kulu 

gulu 

Head 

inkloko 

shoko 

tlogo 

Neck 

intamo 

inhamo 

tliamo 


H 
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ENGLISH. 

SAFIR, 

HELAGOA. 

AECHCAKA* 

Oil 

amafhta 

raafusA 

mafiira 

Pis 

ingululn 

goioa 

kulnbi 

Bibs 

imbambe 

imbambo 


Stand 

yima 

yim 


Swim 

hlamba 

falambo 


Teeth 

amazinye 

natinyo 

mene 

Ten 

ishumi 

kumi 

fhumi 

Three 

tatu 

ram 

tarn 

Two 

bini 

hizi 

beri 

^alk 

faamba 

lamba 


Water 

amanzi 

amati 

metse 


Of the dialects spoken between Delagoa Bay and 
zambique, including those of Inhambane, Sofala^ and Qui- 
limane, little is known. There can be no doubts boweyer, 
but what they belong to the Alliteral class. From Mozam* 
bique to as far as Mombasa and Melinda^ lie the Sowauli, or, 
as they are termed by Dr. Krapf^ the Sooahelees. A few of 
these people are also found in the island of Zanzibar, where 
they are called Mookhaden. From a statement of Dr. Krapf 
in the Missionary Register,” it would appear that the 
Sooahelee language is spoken even beyond Melinda. On his 
visiting Barawa, which lies about two degrees north of the 
Equator, he thus writes : The language of Barawa is So* 

malee; but most of the inhabitants understand the Sooahe- 
lee language, which is spoken from Mukdeesha to Mozam- 
bique, but only on the coast, not in the interior* ” The 
following extract from a speech of Dr. Adamson, at a 
Wesleyan Missionary meeting in Cape Town, will show the 
position of this extensively used language. Having been 
favoured with a cursory inspection of two manuscript gram- 
mars of languages spoken by tribes in the far interior, I 
found that one {the Sooahelee) of these tongues was a 
slightly modified form of the Sechuana. A letter lately 
received from the eminent Missionary Krapf, by whom these 
grammars had been prepared, has confirmed this view. — I 
learn also from the German Missionaries, and those of your 
Society, that the same tongue is spoken by the Damaras. 
— The other language to which I have alluded, appeared 
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to be in every respect different. It is spoken by the Galla 
race. ” Two tribes are mentioned by Dr, Krapf^ as living 
in the neighbourhood of Mombasa, namely, the Wonicas, 
and the Wakambas. Their dialects appear to be members 
of what might be called, the Sooahelee family, and are 
probably very similar to each other, as those Wakambas 
who have much intercourse with the Wonicas understand 
and speak the Wonica language perfectly well. Some- 
thing has been done, also, in these languages, towards form- 
ing a literature. ^^Dr. Krapf has translated the BookofGen- 
elsis, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles to the Romans, 
Galatians, and Ephesians, the General Epistles of St. 
Peter, and the First General Epistle of St. John, into the 
Sooahelee language; and the Gospels of St. Luke, and 
St. John, into both the Sooahelee and the Wonica lan- 
guages. He has also compiled a Dictionary, containing 
above ten thousand words, of the Sooahelee, Wonica, and 
Wakamba languages ; and has prepared a Grammar of the 
same languages for the use of future Missionaries. In vari- 
ous other minor particulars, also. Dr. Krapf has lai<T the 
foundation of a critical acquaintance with a language, or 
rather a family of languages, which has filled him, he says, 
with the highest admiration ; its internal construction and 
peculiarities being such as no other language, so far as he 
is aware, can boast.” ^8 

The following list, though it contains only a few words 
belonging to any of the above mentioned dialects, affords 
nevertheless some proof of their verbal affinity with the 
Kafir and other languages of the same class. 


English 

. .. eyes 

Kafir . . • . 

. . . . abelungu 

SLafir . • . • * 

• . • amehlo 

Sooahelee . . 

. . . . wastingo 

Sechuana . • . 

• . . math 

English . . . . 

. . . . flesh 

Quilimane . • . 

, . . meio 

Kafir • . . . 

• . . . innyama 

Sooahelee . . • 

. . . matsho 

Delagoa • . 

.. .. inyamo 

English 

, . . Europeans 

Sooahelee . . 

. . . . yamo 


47 Dr. Krapf. 

48 ‘‘Missionary Register, ’* April, 
1840*. — Dr. Krapf has probably not 
seen the Kafir and Sechuana gram- 


mars, both of which explain, though 
briefly, the principle that regulates 
the “ internal construction and pecu- 
liarities” which he so justly admires. 
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English . . . . 

. . . men 

Delagoa 

. . . kumi 

Kafir .. .. 

> . . . amadoda 

Congo . . . . 

. . . ekumi 

Fingoe .. .. 

. .. amatonta 

Sooahelee . . 

. . . hone 

Sechuana . . 

. . . . hanona 

English . . . . 

, . . . three 

Sooahelee . . 


Kafir . . . . 

: . . . tatu 

Enslish . . . • 

• . . sleep 

Delagoa . • 

. . . Taru 





Kafir .. .. 

. . . . lala 

Sooahelee . . 

, . . . dato 

Sechuana . . 

. . . lala 

English . . . . 

, . . . two 

Sooahelee . . 

• • t icitc 

Kafir . . . . 

. . . Uni 

English . . . . . 

. . . . ten 

Delagoa 

. .. Uzi 

Kafir . . . . , 

. . . . ishumi 

Sooahelee . . 

. . . bizi 


2. The languages of the more inland and interior regions 
are very partially known. Those which are spoken between 
Damara land and the country lying at the back of Sofala, 
are supposed to belong to the Sechuana family. To this 
effect the Rev. R. Giddy writes in one of his letters to the 
General Secretaries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
‘‘As far,” he says, “as we can ascertain from incidental 
information, obtained now and then from the north and 
north-east, the regions are densely inhabited with people, 
all speaking the Sechuana language, or some dialect of it, 
and living in a far more compact and congregated state than 
those tribes inhabiting the southern regions. ” At some 
little distance from the Eastern coast, and almost due north 
from the mouths of the Zambesi river, lie the Makoas, to 
which nation some of the emancipated slaves of the Cape 
colony belong. They are supposed to extend from about the 
seventeenth to the ninth or tenth degree of south latitude. 
Still further in the interior, and to the north-west of Mo- 
zambique, from which place they are thought to be two or 
three months* journey, dwell the Monjous. In reference to 
these and some other tribes which have already passed 
under review, Mr. Boyce observes in the “ Introduction” 
before quoted, that they all “ speak languages only slightly 
differing from the Sechuana spoken near the Cape colony. 
An Arab, ” he adds, “ who had travelled for commercial 
purposes from Mombasa to Mozambique, at some distance 
from the sea coast, gave the writer (Mr. Boyce) some spe- 
cimens of the languages spoken among the tribes through 
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i?rhich he had passed, in which Kafir and Sechuana words 
were easily recognized. Natives conveyed from the interior 
to Mozambique, and from thence taken to the Bechuana 
country, have found no difiiculty in making themselves 
understood ; sufficient proof this of a radical identity of 
language.” The follow'ing examples will corroborate this 
testimony. 


English 

. . antilope 

Sechuana . . • 

. . nama 

Kafir 

. . imhahala 

Makoa 

.. inama 

Sechuana . . . 

. . pala 

Monjou 

. . niyama 

Monjou 

. . jepala 

English 

•• pig 

English 

.. bird 

Kafir 

. . ingulubi 

Sechuana . . . 

. . nunyane 

Sechuana . . . 

. . kulubi 

Dehigoa 

. . yonyano 

Delagoa 

. . golua 

Makoa 

. . nuni 

Makoa 

. . kolua 

Monjou 

. . nuni 

Monjou 

. . leguluvi 

English 

. . eyes 

English 

. . thine 

Sechuana . . . 

. . matlo 

Kafir 

. . ako 

Quilimanc . . . 

. . meto 

Makoa 

. . akwau 

Makoa 

. . meto 

English 

. . water 

Moniou . » . . . 

. . mezo 

Kafir . , , , . 

. . (unatizi 

English 

. . flesh 

Makoa .. . 

. . mazi 

Kafir . . . . • 

. . innyama 

Monjou 

, , mizi 

Some of the 

more interior 

tribes living 

opposite 


Mozambique coast, have lately been brought to light through 
a visit of the Rev. T. Arbousset, one of the Missionaries 
of the Paris society, to a number of captured negroes, at 
Cape Town. He found that the majority of them belonged 
to the Makoas, and two other tribes, whom he terms Ma- 
zenas, and Koniunkues. The following remarks on these 
people, are extracted from a communication which Mr. 
Arbousset made to one of the Cape Papers. ‘‘The Mazenas 
are distinguished by a scar lengthways down the nose, which 
occurs pretty often along the river Maputa : for this reason 
the Dutch emigrants called the inhabitairts, on seeing them 
first, knopnose. The Koniunkues also have this scar along 
the nose, and extending a little higher up the forehead, but 
it is crossed besides, evidently a Portuguese idea. They 
also tatoo themselves variously on the breast and arms, not 
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in token of military exploits like the Bechuanas, but for 
ornament. And by a far greater stretch of thb little vanity^ 
many of them chip their teeth to a pointy and in other 
forms* In genera^ ” the people of these tribes have the 
hair much less, woolly^ the lips thinner^ the colour not so 
dark as the negroes. In these three respects, they approach 
the Kafirs, and especially the Bechuanas. The Koniunkues 
seem to be the farthest removed in the interior. One of 
them assured me that he had been three or four months in 
one Arab gang, before they reached the channel of Mo- 
zambique. The Mazenas live nearer the coast, probably 
between the former and the Makoas. ” The Koniunkue 
language is soft and musical, the words simple and liquid, 
the vowels distinct, and almost always one to every conso- 
nant, as in Kafir and Bechuana, which it much resembles; 
but it has not the disagreeable click of the former, from 
what I know of it. ** Mr. Arbousset further observes, that 
most of the negroes understood one another^ though some 
of them had come from tribes living very remotely apart 
from each other. The following comparative table will show 
that a near verbal afiinity may be traced between the Ko- 
niunkue, and the Kafir and Sechuana languages. 


ENGLISH. 

KAFIR. 

KONIUNKUE. 

SISUTO. 

Chin 

isi-levu 

ntefu 

teru 

Cloud 

ili.fu 

nkunku 

le-ru 

Eye 

ili-so 

li-zo 

le-hlo 

Eyes 

amehlo 

maro 

maihio 

Five 

hlanu 

tanu 

hlano 

Four 

ne 

cheche 

nne 

Man 

in-doda 

ma-muna 

mo-nna 

Mouth 

umlomo 

moromo 

molomo 

One 

nye 

moza 

Dgue 

0?c 

in-kabi 

ngope 


Rain 

. imvula 

umvala 

pula 

Tetth 

amenyo 

meno 

meno 

Three 

tatu 

taru 

taru 

Tongue 

ulwimi 

ovureme 

leleme 

Town 

umzi 

motse 

motse 

Tree 

umti 

mote 

sefate 
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BNGLISH. 

K&FIE. 

KONIUNKUS. 

aisuTO. 

Two 

bini 

pele 

peli 

Water 

amanzi 

moae 

metsi 

Woman 

umfazi 

mokatse 

mosari 


3. Proceeding to the Western coast, there would seem to 
be a slight probabilit}', that some of the languages spoken 
between the district of Loango and the kingdom of Benin^ 
have some connexion with the Alliteral class. This proba- 
bility rests upon the circumstance, that there is an apparent 
verbal affinity between the Kafir, and certain dialects spo- 
ken in different parts of that territory, in the case of a few 
numerals. A comparison of a few words of this class, found 
in the Classical Museum, ” with the Kafir and other 
Alliteral languages, will show the extent of the supposed 
affinity. 


English . . . . 

. . . one 

Secbuana . . 

. . . fine 

KaSr . . . . 

. • . five 

Poniro . . . . 

. . • not 

Secbuana . . 

. . . ngue 

Bonny .• .. 

. . . inne 

Pongo . . . . 

. . . neno 

Rungo . . . . 

. .. nai 

Bonny . . . • 

. . . inga 

Bu'nda . . . . 

. .. uana 

EngHth . . ... 

. • • two 

Ibo 

. . . ano 

Kafir .... 

. . . bini 

English . . . . 

. . . five 

Secbuana . . 

. . . beri 

Kafir .... 

. . . hlanu 

Banda . . . . 

. . . yari 

Mogialoua .. 

. . . tanu 

Pongo . . . . 

. . . ban 

Sonbo . . . . 

. . . sanu 

Rungo . . . . 

. . . mbani 

Pongo . . . . 

. . . tan 

English . . . . 

. . . three 

Bonny . . . . 

. . . sono 

Kafir . . . . 

. . . tatu 

Rungo . . . • 

. . . otani 

Secbuana . . 

. . . taru 

Benin . . . . 

* .. tang 

Mogialoua . . 

. . . tatu 

Calabar . . . . 

. . . etune 

Sonbo . . . . 

. . . satu 

English . . . . 

. . . ten 

Rungo . . . . 

. . . ntcharoo 

Kafir .... 

. . . ishumi 

Bonny . . . . 

. . . tarah 

Delagoa . . . . 

• . . kumi 

Pongo . . . . 

, . , char 

Congo . . . . 

. . . ekumi 

English . . . . 

. . . four 

Pongo . . . . 

. . . igoum 

Kafir . . . . 

. . . ne 

Rungo . . . . 

. . . gum 


The language which appears to possess the greatest 
probability of belonging to the same class as the Kafir, is 
the Pongo, spoken in the Gaboon country, and which is 
said to be the same as “ the Empoongwa of Bowdich, and 
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the Rurigo of Mrs. Kilham. ” This opinion receives some 
additional confirmation from the fact, that the only other 
word, besides numerals, which occurs in the lists of the 
“ Classical Museum ” as belonging to the Pongo or Rungo 
dialect, bears a close affinity to the Kafir. The word re- 
ferred to is houniy wood ; which has every appearance of 
being the same as in-kuni, fire-wood. No decision, how- 
ever, can be safely arrived at, with regard to the true 
position of any of these dialects, in the present meagre 
state of our information. The mere circumstance that some 
sort of affinity exists between three or four of their numerals, 
and the corresponding ones of the Kafir and similar lan- 
guages, is by no means a sufficient reason for at once 
including them under the Alliteral class. On the one hand, 
there is just resemblance enough to excite the suspicion, 
that such may eventually be done; whilst, on the other, there 
is a possibility, that that resemblance may prove to be more 
accidental than real. 


ON THE NATURE 


. t 


OF THE 


KAFIR LANGUAGE. 


24. From the very commencement of Missionary operations 
amongst the Kafir tribes^ it was observed that their Ian« 
guage possessed some great peculiarity in the mode of its 
etymological structure. For a long time, this peculiarity, 
though a subject of anxious inquiry and carefiil study, con- 
tinued enveloped in mystery. By degrees, however, some . 
clue was obtained, which led at length to the discovery of 
the principle that caused it. This principle wjis appro- 
priately termed by its discoverer, the Rev. W. B. Boyce, 
the Euphonic concord^ and constitutes, as before observed, ’ 
the peculiar characteristic of the whole class to which the 
Kafir language belongs. The way being thus prepared, 
the first Kafir grammar, which formed, at the same time, 
a key to all the other dialects of the Alliteral class, was 
immediately issued from the press. As is clearly shown in 
that work, the whole of the grammatical construction of the 
language is influenced by, and dependent upon, the Eu- 
phonic concord. The various changes of which Kafir words 
are susceptible, according to their relative position with 
others in the same proposition, are usually accomplished by 
means of prefixes, all of which have a correspondency of 
form and use. The euphony which is promoted in the 
speaking of the language by this method of government, was 
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what determined the designation of the principle by which 
it is regulated. This euphony is consequent upon the repe- 
tition of the same letter or letters, in the beginning of two 
or more words in the same sentence. A particular set of 
letters, which are termed, for the sake of distinction. Eu- 
phonic letters, are thus employed ; the same letter or letters 
belonging to the same set of corresponding prefixes, and in 
fact running through them. By this means, a uniform sys- 
tem of alliteration is sustained throughout the grammatical 
formations of the language, rendering it one of the most 
curious and ingenious ever known.^9 An example or two 
will serve to illustrate these remarks : 

T«ono «am xikulu «idc ^ingabi nakuxolelwa: 

My sin is greater than that it may be forgiven. 

^onke i«into esilungileyo zivela ku-Tixo : 

All good things proceed from God. 

Baza ftapendula ^nke aftantu, iati : 

Then answered all the people, and said. 

JVdinge-ndimi ndedwa: And not I only. 

The alliteration, however, is not always so obvious to the 
eye, as it is in the above examples, in consequence of the 
mutation of vowels, and the contraction to which some of 
the prefixes of nouns and other words are subject. This 
will be suiBiciently evident from a comparison of the follow- 
ing examples, each of which is written in two ways ; first, 
according to the usual method, and secondly, as it would 
be written were no change or abbreviation to take place : 

Waza i^apendula no-Yudasi : 'k 

raza aapendula naa-Yudasi : | ^»>6» «nswered Judas also. 

Yati inkosi yake enkulu ;'s 

/ati inkosi iake einkulu 

Izwi lika-Tixo lilungile : ^ 

Ifizwi iika.Tixo Klungile : I " "S’**- 

Inkomo ’mbini zake : 

Iisinkomo e%imbini «ake ; 


4S The reader will find more on “ Grammar,” under the head of “Gc- 
tbis subject in the third part of the neral principles of construction.” 


I His two cattle. 




GRAMMATICAL FORMATIONS. 
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25. In the orthographical construction of Kafir words, 
formation is a distinguishing feature. They generally con- 
sist of a root^ which contains the leading or fundamental 
idea, and a prefix^ usually indicative of specific relation- 
ship to the general principle of Euphonic concord, and in 
most cases including some accessory idea, more or less 
distinct, which modifies the radical one according to the 
fiill and perfect idea intended to be represented. Some of 
the prefixes, again, especially the nominal ones, may be 
further modified by others, when the principle of formation 
advances to that of composition^ as is plainly indicated by 
the coalition and omission of sounds which take place under 
those circumstances.^^ Hence ideas, considerably modified 
and extended, are expressed in the united and compact 
form of a single word. The Kafir language, accordingly^ 
is essentially a polysyllabic one, the occurrence of monosyl- 
lables, either as words or roots, being comparatively rare. 

26. In all grammatical variations of form, the Kafir Ian > 
guage is eminently distinguished by system and regularity. 
The noun is the living element of the proposition. On the 
form of its prefix, depends that of most of the subordinate 
parts of the subject, as also that of the verb of the predi- 
cate, according to rules arising out of the principle of 
Euphonic concord. The several usages of this language, 
accordingly, are nearly altogether free from those arbitrary 


50 The principle of formation does 
not appear to be sufficiently acknow- 
ledged, in the present system of the 
Sechuana orthography. Take, for 
instance, the prefixes of verbs. These 
are all written separately from the 
root, as though they constituted in- 
dependent pronouns ; yet they are 
never used as such, any more than 
are the corresponding person -endings 
in the case of Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew verbs. To write, hi rata^ u ratay 
o rata, Sfc., is just as objectionable, 
as it would be to write, atne m, ame s, 
ame t, 8fc,, or, lamad ti, lamad ta, 
Such a splitting up of words as is 
here implied, seems to contravene 
all just notions of the province of or- 
thography. As usually considered, 


the true orthography of a language 
depends upon the proper recognition 
of words, as they exist in their form- 
ed or complete state, and not simply 
upon the knowledge of their separate 
and constituent parts. However use- 
ful and necessary this latter may be, 
in teaching the origin and derivation 
of words, %U exhibition belongs not to 
orthography, but to the dictionary 
and grammar. 

With regard to the principle of 
composition, it may be observed, 
that it does not necessarily possess 
so extensive an influence in the Sechu- 
ana dialects, as it does in those of the 
Kafir family. One reason is, that the 
prefixes of their nouits begin with 
consonants instead of vowels. 
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variations^ usually termed exceptions, which are met with 
in many others. It is worthy of remark, also, that it is 
correctly spoken by all classes of the community, which is 
not the case, perhaps, with any of our European tongues. 
As a very general, if not invariable, rule, a I^afir will 
never be heard using an ungrammatical expression, but he, 
will always connect his words together, so as to preserve 
the proper system of alliteration throughout the same pro- 
position. Thus, on the one hand, he would never say, 
abantu Myessa^ the people is coming; nor, on the other, 
would he use ahqntu ziyeza^ to express, the people are 
coming, ” but abantu bayeza : for though ziyeza means 
*‘they are coming,” yet the form of the prefix {zi) shows 
that abantu cannot be the subject referred to by the verb. 

^7. The Kafir language is also distinguished by a remar-f 
table of expression. The minuteness with which 

the idea is often expanded and developed in the external 
form, is almost extreme. The verb is peculiarly rich in 
this respect. The power which it possesses of modifying 
and ramifying the radical idea, by means of its various 
tenses, and forms of tenses, all of which are used negative- 
ly as well as affirmatively, is nearly unlimited. Yet this 
very minuteness of expression by the outward form, is at- 
tended in some degree with disadvantage. In our own 
and similar languages, the flow of thought is never inter- 
rupted, but both ideas and words glide on smoothly and 
harmoniously together. The Kafir language, however, does 
not possess this degree of perfection. The easy and rapid 
flow of thought, is evidently sacrificed for the sake of ex- 
ternal connexion. Hence the form, whilst it contributes to 
the precision of the language, at the same time refuses, as 
it werei to follow the idea ; and the flow of thought, accor- 
dingly, receives a temporary interruption. Thus, one cannot 
say in Kafir, A good man loves God : ” that is, he cannot 
express such a proposition, as to its outward form^ in an ex- 
actly corresponding manner; but the language employed, is — 

Umntu olungileyo uyamtanda u-Tixo: 

A>man who-is-good he-him-loves God. 


COPIA VERBORUM. 
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S8. The Kafir cojna verborum is greater than one would 
expect to find in the language of an uncivilized people. It 
is capable, moreover, of considerable extension from its 
own resources; and consequently, the introduction of fo- 
reign words is seldom needed. 

1. Concrete nouns are very numerous, especially those 

which are usually denominated appellatives. Many words 
are individuated in this language, to a much greater extent 
than they are in some others. Thus, it has a word for day 
in its ordinary acceptation {umhld)\ another for day as 
distinguished from night {^immim)\ as well as one which 
includes the space of twenty-four hours {usukti). It possesses 
likewise a word for man in his generic character, (umntuy 
homo,) ; and another for man viewed in relation to sex, ( in* 
doda^ vir,) ; as well as words for expressing, a lame man 
(isiqwala), a deaf man a blind man (imfama)y 

and old man (ixego ), &c. The same kind of individuality 
is observable in the names of animals, and also in those of 
inanimate objects. 

2. Abstract nouns, also, are sulBciently abundant, if we 
include those which may be derived from verbs. In this way 
many nouns can be formed, which, though never heard 
before, would be immediately understood by any one ac- 
quainted with the primitive. 

3. Verbs and pronouns are tolerably numerous, but ad- 
jectives and particles, etymologically considered, at least, 
are comparatively few. Their place is liberally supplied, 
however, by the syntactical usages of the other parts of 
speech. 

In some classes of words there is of course a deficiency, 
owing to the very circumstances of the people. Such words, 
for instance, as serve to define the higher susceptibilities 
and emotions of the mind, together with the technical terms 
of science, philosophy, and theology, are not to be found. 
The nice and metaphysical distinctions which are involved 
in the use of such terms, could hardly indeed be expected 
to exist amongst an illiterate race. 

4. There is a difference observable amongst some of the 
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Kafir tribes, in reference to the use of certain words, arising 
from a kind of superstitious objection which they feel against 
employing a word, that is similar in sound to the name of 
one of their former chiefs. Thus, the Amambalu do not 
use ilangay the general word for sun^ because their first 
chief’s name was Ulanga, but employ isota instead. For a 
similar reason, the Amagqunukwebi substitute immela for 
isitshetshey the general term for knife. 

5. It may be mentioned as a remarkable fact, that the 
Kafir women have many words peculiar to themselves. This 
arises from a national custom, called ukuhlonipuy which 
forbids their pronouncing any word, which may happen to 
contain a sound, similar to one in the names of their nearest 
male relatives. Such words, therefore, do not add to the 
vocabulary of the language, being simply substitutes for 
others under certain circumstances. Specimens, accordingly, 
would be useless, for whether a larger or smaller number 
were given, they could only be correct to a very limited 
extent. The same reason that occasions substitutes for 
words at all, necessarily leads to their multiplication, since 
there may be many women, even in the same tribe, who are 
no more at liberty to use the substitutes employed by some 
others, than they are to use the original words themselves. 

29. The Kafir language is considerably enriched by the 
free use of tropes and figures. Some of these are novel and 
peculiar, whilst others are more in accordance with Euro- 
pean usages. The following examples will afford a sufficient 
illustration. 


WORDS AND PHRASES. 

LITERAL MEANING. 

FIGURATIVE MEANING. 

bila 

ferment, boil 

perspire 

beta 

beat 

punish 

dblelana 

to eat together 

to be on terms of intercourse 

fa 

to be dying 

to be sick 

hlala 

to sit 

dwell : live : continue 

ihlati 

bush 

refuge 

ingcala 

flying- ant 

uncommon dexterity 

amkonto 

assagai 

any thing valuable 

innewadi 

kind of bulbous plant 

book : glass 

inja 

dog 

a dependant 
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WORDS AND PHRASES. 

LITERAL MEANING. 

FIGURATIVE MEANING. 

kolwa 

to be satisfied 

to believe 

lila 

to cry 

to lament : mourn 

mnandi 

sweet 

pleased : agreeable 

qauka 

to be snapped asunder 

to be quite dead 

sebenza 

to work 

to be busy 

ubuhlung^ 

pain 

grief 

umsila 

tail 

court-messenger 

zeka 

to take 

to marry 

zidhla 

to eat oneself 

to be proud 

zonke 

all 

abundant 

akasTboni 

he docs not see us 

a 

he is above noticing us 

beka amehio 

1 

place the eyes 

look stedfastly 

nikela indhlebe 

give the ears 

listen attentively 

ukuba namazinyo 

to be with teeth 

to have the tooth- ache 

ukudhla uboml 

to eat life 

to live 

ukudhla umntu 

to eat a person 

to confiscate his property 

ukuhamba ngenkloko 

to walk by the head 

to go bareheaded 

ukumqekeza iakloko 

to break his head 

to weary one 

ukunika ityala 

to give guilt 

to accuse or condemn 

ukunuka umntu 

to smell a person 

to accuse one of witchcraft 


The substantive verb is generally used in simple com^ 
parisons, either expressed or understood. Thus, in descri- 
bing a greedy or avaricious man, the Kafirs say, uyinncuka^ 
he is a wolf ; that is, he is like a wolf in the disposition 
referred to. So of a strong or hard-working man, they will 
say, uyinkahi^ he is an ox ; that is, he is as strong as an 
ox. 

30. The Kafirs are pretty free in the use of personijica^ 
tion. For instance, if they fail in lifting or breaking any 
thing, and the like, they transfer the inability from them- 
selves to it, and say, ‘‘ It is not willing, ” and not, I can- 
not do it. ” They will also personify words for the purpose 
of sarcasm or ridicule. This generally occurs in the course 
of debate, when the speaker fastens upon some particular 
word used by his opponent, and calls him by it ; as Mr. 
No, Mr. Nevertheless, and so on. 

31. With regard to enunciation, the Kafir language is 
soft and melodious ; possessing, at the same time, a pecu- 
liarly easy and agreeable flow, which seldom fails to attract 
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the notice of the most casual listener. The only sounds 
which can be considered in any degree harsh, are the 
clicks; but the preponderance is so great in favour of 
other characters, that their individual harshness is lost 
in the general smoothness of the whole. 


A GRAMMAR 


OF THE 


KAFIR LANGUAGE. 


Studium ilnguarum, in universum, in ipsis primordiis triste est et ingratuni ; 
sed, primis diiRcultatibus labore improbo et ardore nobili perruptis, 
postea, — cUmulatissime/bcamurJ . 

Valcken^rius. 


32. Language consists of words^ whicl^ are used as signs 
of our ideasy by universal consent. Grammar, accordingly, 
takes cognizance of words; and treats of their several 
usages, in order to exhibit, in a methodical manner, the 
principles and rules which are deducible therefrom. 

Kafir grammar may be divided into three parts : the first 
referring to the component parts of words, as made up of 
letters, syllables, and sound : the second^ to the different 
forms and properties which they possess, or may assume : 
and the thirds to their construction and arrangement in a 
sentence or proposition.^! 


51 As the Kafir language, in the 
widest acceptation of the term, in- 
cludes several dialects, it may be 
proper to remark, that the following 
grammar, though applicable to the 


Kafir branch in general, and in all 
its leading principles and usages, to 
the whole of the Kafir family, is writ- 
ten, strictly speaking, in the dialect 
of the Amaxosa, or Kafirs proper. 
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THE ALPHABET. 
PART I. 

THE COMPONENT PARTS OF WORDS 


OF LETTERS^ 

33. The letters are twenty-six in number, and correspond 
in form, to the characters of the English and most other 
European tongues. The following table gives the sounds 
which they severally represent, as nearly as there can be 
found similar ones for the same character in the English 

language. A few examples are added for the purpose of 
exercise. 


Letters. 


Names. 


Powers. 


Examples. 


A, a 

a 

a 

in father 

amatye, hamba. 

E, e 

e 

e 

• . there 

ewe, ende. 

I, i 

• 

1 

i 

. . routine 

imiti, impi. 

O, 0 

0 

0 

. . bone 

bona, zonda. 

U, n 

u 

u 

. . rule 

ututu, umiungu. 

B, b 

ebe 

b 

.. bud 

beta, ubomi. 

P, P 

epe 

P 

. . put 

pupa, upondo. 

D, d 

ede 

d 

. . dome 

duda, isidudu. 

T, t 

ete 

t 

. . ton 

tata, inteto. 

G, g 

ige 


. . gone 

goba, igazL 

K, k i 

eke 

k 

..Skill 

kapa, ikaka. 

V, V 

ive 

V 

.. van 

vavanya, izivatoi. 

F, f 

efe 

f 

. . foot 

fefa, ufefe. 

Z, z 

ize 

z 

. . zone 

zala, izono. 

S, s 

ese 

s 

. . son 

sola, iseme. 

H, h 

he 

h 

. . hard 

henda, ihilihilL 

L, 1 

ele 

1 

. . love 

lala, isililo. 

M» m 

I 

em 

m 

. . men 

mema, ummangow 

N, n 

en 

n 

. . noon 

nuka, innene. 

W, w 

we 

w 

. . wane 

wela, iliwa. 

Y, y 

ye 

y 

. • yoke 

yeka, umyezo^ 

J, j 

C, c 

je 

ci 

• 

J 

. . jet 

jika, umoji. 
cela, isicici. 

Q, q 

X, X 

R, r 

qu 

xe 

ru 

No 

corresponding 

sounds. 

qiqa, uqaqaqa. 
xoxa, uxolo. 
rora, eliranu 


VOWELS. 
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1 . The sounds of the English c and q exist also in Kafir, and are repre- 
sented by s for the c sqft, k for c hard, and kw for q, 

2. The sound of the English x is not found in Kafir. Neither is that of r 
a native sound, though commonly retained in foreign words.52 

34. The Kafir alphabet, as exhibited in the foregoing 
table, consists of four kinds of letters; namely, vowels, 
consonants, clicks, and gutturals. 

1. The vowels are a, e, i, o, u. 

2. The comonants are 6, d, r, y, s, A, /, 

m, n, w, y, j. 

3. The cUcks are c, q, x. 

4. The gutturals are represented by r. 


VOWELS. 

35. The vowels are usually pronounced with great dis- 
tinctness. They preserve in all situations the same radical 
sound, the only variation being in the length or shortness 
of the act of enunciation. They are long in all accented 
syllables, and short in unaccented syllables. But the con- 
sonants m and ?i, often have the tendency of shortening the 
sound of a preceding vowel, even in accented syllables. 
This is particularly the case with the vowel «, though the 
same tendency is observable in connexion with the others, 
yet not so evidently in the case of a and e, and still less so 
in that of o and u. 

The long and short sounds of the Kafir vowels, may be 
illustrated by their comparison with the following corre- 
sponding long and short vowel sounds of the English lan- 
guage. The short o, however, would perhaps be better 
represented by a sound between the o of comey and the o of 


52 It is worthy of remark, that if a 
•Kafir be given a word to pronounce 
with the sound of r in it, he will al- 
most invariably give it the sound of/, 
whilst, on the contrary, if he be given 
one which contains the sound of /, he 
will give it that of r. Natives of other 
countries, also, in whose language 
the r is not found, have been known 
to act in precisely the same manner. 
In fact, as a writer in the Biblical 


Review observes, “ the change of I 
and r is one of the most common in 
all languages. In Sanscrit itself many 
words are written indifferently with 
either I or r. Several instances of 
the interchange of these letters in the 
Latin language are given by Mr. 
Key,” in his work entitled ‘The Al- 
phabet,’ ” and h would even appear 
that originally there was no letter r 
in that language.” Vol. 4. p. 17. 
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not; but the sound given is as near an approximation to 
the corresponding short sound of o in done, as the English 
language possesses. 

a long as a in father short as a in man, 

e long as e in there short as e in then. 

t— — ■ — long as ee in seen short as ee in been. 

0 - - -long as 0 in hone short as o in none. 

u long as 00 in moon .... ..short as oo in u;ool. 

The vowels e and i, when final, are sometimes mute in the colloquial style, 
as in the words ihashe, inkosi, ^c., which are pronounced as though the final 
vowels were elided. Final t, when preceded by m, is occasionally omitted 
in the more formal style, and also in writing, as in the case of some forme of 
the first personal pronoun ; thus, warn and kum are used for tvami and kumi.53 

COMBINATION OF VOWELS. 

S6. A combination of vowels for the formation of one sound, 
only occurs in the diphthongs ai and au, 

1. The former is pronounced like the English affirmative 
aye, and is only found in the final syllable of a word, as in 
the following examples ; — hat, udwai, innqai, ttm-Qai, «- 
Ncapai, ^c. 

2. The latter is pronounced like ou in ounce, and occurs 
in the words, gaula, hlaula, tsaula, nyauica, vpatt, 

But when these vowels come together in the process of. composition, as in 
the case of some of the tenses of the verb, they are pronounced in separate 
syllables, or their combination is prevented by some rule. This is the case 
with the other vowels in every situation% 

COALITION OF VOWELS. 

37. A coalition of vowels takes place in the following 
instances : — 

1. The relative pronoun always coalesces with those forms 
of the verbal prefixes which consist of, or commence with, 
a vowel, unless prevented by rule 6, § 279. 


5S Some have introduced these ab> 
breviated forms even in portions of 
sacred Scripture. But the propriety 
" of this may well be questioned. In 
such circumstances it would seem 


more proper to employ the full form, 
as better comporting with the formal 
character of the word of God. The 
same remark will also apply to the 
use of mna for mina. 
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ELISION OF VOWELS. 

' ' J 

a and a coalesce in a; as, aya for aaya. 
a and e •• a; as, ahe for aebe, 

a and u .. a; as, aya for auya» 

e and i • . e ; as, ebe for eibe, 

0 and u • . o ; as, onga for ounga, 

2. The verbal prefixes a and e coalesce with the initial 
vowel of vowel verbal roots. As : — 

dke for aake akile for eakile, 

erne for tienze enzile for eenzile. 

oyike for aoyike oyikile for eoyikile, 

3. The final a of the possessive and other prefixual par- 
ticles, coalesces with the initial vowel of the noun or other 
word to which they are prefixed. Thus : — 

a and a coalesce in a; as, ivamanzi for wa amanzi,, 
a and e .. e; as, yeli for ya-eU. 

a and i .. e; as, njengehohe for njenga-ihohe, 

a and o • . o ; as, honyana for ha-ony(m<t, 

a and u • . o ; as, ngomntu for nga~umntu.5^ 

CONTRACTION OF VOWELS. 

38. A contraction of vowels sometimes takes place in the 
formation of certain tenses of the verb. Thus ! — 

e and e are contracted into e; as, uheteta for uhe eteta, 
e and i . . t ; as, ibiya for ibe iya. 

e and u . . u : as, ubuya for ube uya, 

ELISION OF VOWELS. 

39. An elision of vowels is of frequent occurrence ; the 
initial vowel of the succeeding word, passing away before 
the final one of the preceding ; or, the final vowel of the 
first word, before the initial vowel of the second. All the 
vowels suffer elision in either of these positions, though o 
and u less frequently than the others. 

40. Two words often coalesce together in one sound in 
consequence of the elision of a vowel. 

1. When the final vowel of a preceding word suffers 

54 Vowels are found to coalesce in I likewise in the Sanscrit Lee’s Heb. 

similar manner in Hebrew. So | Gram. p. 88. 
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CONSONANTS. 


elision, the consonant or consonants pass on to the initial 
vowel of the following word for the completion of a syllable. 
As,. 


Hamb* uye ngapandhle Go outside. 

Zonk* izinto . . . . All things. 

Nants* indlilela Here is the path. 

2. When the initial vowel of a succeeding word is elided, 
coalition can only take place when such vowel is followed 
by m or w, these being the only consonants which may com- 
bine with a preceding vowel according to § 57. As, 

Sikwenza 'xnkulu We magnify thee. 

Umlomo ’mnye One mouth. 

. Wonika *nto nina What will he give ? 

Inkliziyo 'nnye One heart. 

MUTATION OF VOWELS. 

41. A change of one vowel into another, or into a combi- 
nation of letters, is of frequent occurrence in the process of 
inflection, as will be seen hereafter. The following muta- 
tions may be noticed here. 

1. A is sometimes changed into e simply for the sake of 
euphony ; more particularly before particles commencing 
with Jc and nj. Occasionally, also, it passes into w before 
another vowel. 

2. E is immutable, except in the inflected dative form of 
the noun. 

3. The vowels *, o, and «, when found before another 
vowel in the course of formation or inflection, are changed 
into their corresponding consonantal sounds, that of i being 
represented by y, and that of o or «, by w. 

The several instances in which these mutations occur, will be found in 
subsequent parts. 


CONSONANTS. 

42. The consonants preserve one uniform sound in every 
situation. None, moreover, are ever quiescent. 

1. Wf and y, being simply vowel sounds hardened and 


COMBINATION OF CONSONANTS. ?9 

compressed into consonantal oneS| may be termed semi^ 
vowels. 

2. J is a. compound consonant, representing the same 
sound as is expressed by the combination dzh. 

3. The remaining consonants can be arranged, according 
to their organic formation and particular character, as in the 
following table : — 



mutes. 

sibilants. 

ASPIRATE. 

LIQUID. 

NASALS. 

Labials. 

6, p 



t 

m 

Dentals. 


«, « 




Palatals. 



k 



Linguals. 




t 

* 

n 


4. The mutes and sibilants naturally fall into pairs, ac- 
cording as their emission, by the different organs, is more 
or less brisk. In this respect they may be divided into fiat 
and sharp consonants. They correspond as follow : — 

Flat.— h d g V % 

Sharp . — p i k f 9 

COMBINATION OF CONSONANTS. 

( 

43. The consonants frequently combine with each other. 
The following list contains the more usual and simple com^ 
binations, as well as the more rare and complex ones ; and, 
in connexion with the succeeding click and guttural combi- 
nations, will afford the learner an opportunity of praclising 
on the different sounds of the language. 


dhl, as in the word dhlala. gw, as in the word gwcba. 


dhlw, 

. . dblwengula. 

ki, 

• • 

iiiklaka. 

dw, 

. . dwalaza. 

klw, 

• • 

inklwayelelo. 

dy, 

. . dyoba. 

k\v, 

• • 

kwela. 

dyw, 

. . dy waba. 

fw, 

• • 

fefwa. 

ts, 

. . tsala. 

zw, 

• • 

ilizwi. 

tab, 

. . tshona. 

sh, 

• • 

sbusbu. 

tshw, 

. . tshwentula. 

shw, 

• • 

shwila. 

tsw, 

. . tswina. 

sw, 

• • 

swela. 

tw, 

. . twala. 

111, 

• • 

hi ala. 

ty. 

. . tyala. 

hlw. 

• • 

hlwayela. 

tyw, 

. . tywaba. 

hw, 

• • 

umbwahwalala. 
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COMBINATION OF CONSONANTS. 


Iw, eu in the word ulwalwa. 

nt, as in the word isinlu. 

mb, 

mba. 

nts, 

• • 

ntsila. 

mp, 

mpompoza. 

ntsh, 

• • 

intshuntshe. 

md. 

mdaka. 

ntyw, 

• • 

ntywila. 

mty. 

mtyuba. 


• • 

ngena. 

mk, 

mka. 

ngw. 

• • 

ngwevu. 

mv, 

mvumvuzela. 

nk. 

a • 

nkenteza. 

mf, 

mfameka. 

nkl. 

0 0 

nklakaza. 

mr., 

tyumza. 

nkw, 

0 0 

nkwantya. 

ms} 

msulwa. 

nz. 

• 9 

nzima. 

mhl, 

mhlope. 

nzw, 

• a 

ubunzwana. 

ml, 

pumla. 

nw. 

• • 

innwele. 

mA, 

mnandi. 

ny» 

• a 

nyula. 

mny. 

mnyama. 

nyw, 

• a 

lin3Twa. 

nd,55 . . 

ndulula. 

nj. 

• • 

njalo. 

ndhl, . . 

ilindhle. 

yw, 

• • 

shiywa. 

ndw, 

ndweba. 

jw, 

• • 

ijwaba. 


1. Of the preceding cembinations, tsh^ hly Idy and dhly 
would have been better represented by simple characters ; 
but as the Roman characters were adopted for the Kafir 
alphabet, a combination of these was considered preferable 
to the invention of new ones. In spelling words, it is usual 
to treat them as compound consonants, in preference to 
distributing them into their elementary parts. Thus tsha 
is spelt tsli-ay — not Us-h-a; dhla is spelt dhl-a^ — not 
d-hd-Oy ^c. 

i. Tsh is the corresponding sharp sound to d%hy and 
would therefore pair witli^’ in the table § 42, 4. 

ii. Hly kly and dhly are peculiar aspirate sounds^ which 
may be thus classified. 


SOFT. SHARP. FLAT. 

Lingual 

Palato-liiigual .H 

Dento-linguaL dhl 

^Kl is for khlf and is the only combination which is not fully represented. 


55 In writing Kafir, it has been 
a common custom to omit the initial 
n of particles and prefixes commen- 
cing with ndf ngf or nj, and also of 
nd and ng as euphonic letters. No 
reason, however, can be assigned for 


such an omission, and the sboner, 
therefore, this orthographical ano- 
maly ceases to occur, the better. The 
sound is universally acknowledged 
to be there, and why not then its 
representative ? 
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It never occurs as an initial in a verbal root, and where it is found as such 
in nominal roots, it is generally a substitute for hL 

2» and N, as initials in several of the above combi- 
nations, have chiefly the effect of giving a nasal sound to 
the following consonant or consonants with which they are 
used. 


OMISSION OF CONSONANTS. 

44. The initial consonant of a succeeding syllable is 
occasionally omitted, for the sake of euphony, when the 
preceding syllable commences with the same letter. Thus, 
hulawa is used for hulalway and bulewe for bulelwe. In a 
few instances the consonant of the preceding syllable is 
omitted, whilst that of the following one is retained : as, 
auko for akuko. See also § 1 54, 2. 

Mi and when initial in a verbal or other root, with 
simply a nasal force, are omitted after prefixes terminating 
in the same letter. See § 85. 

MUTATION OF CONSONANTS. 

45. A change of consonants sometimes takes place in the 
process of inflection, and occasionally in other instances, 
partly on account of incompatibility, and partly for the 
promotion of euphony. 

1. N%, in the verbal roots en%a and enzwa, and their seve« 
ral tensual derivatives, is usually changed into nj^ when 
those roots are immediately followed by a particle commen- 
cing with w/. The final a, moreover, of enza^ is changed 
into e ill the same circumstances. Thus, yenje njalo for 
yenza njalo ; bendingenjanga nje for bendingenzanga nje ; 
ungcnjwa njalo for ungenzwa njalo ; sty a kwenje njanina 
for siya kwenza njanina ; nenjwe njalo for nenzwe njalo ; 
%c. 

2. S, as initial in verbal or other roots, whether single 
or in combination with other consonants, changes into ts, 
when preceded by the nominal prefix in, or izin, in the 

course of derivation. As, intsapo from usapo; izinisufvom 

L 
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CLICKS. 


ulusu ; intshumayelo from shumaycla ; intswelo from sweta ; 
intshwahaniso from shwabanisa ; ^c. 

- 3. Hly is changed into kl, when preceded by the nomin* 
al prefix */i, or izin, or the epenthetic letter n, under the 
same circumstances. As, inklalo from hlala; inJdungu (xom 
uhlungu ; ezinkle from hie ; 

4. The following mutations occur in the inflection of 
nominal, adjectival, and verbal roots ; none of them, how- 
ever, affecting a monosyllnble, or the initial syllable of a 
polysyllable : — 

i. B changes into ty : but in verbal inflections for the 
formation of the passive voice, if b be followed by i or a, 
it changes into^\ This is usually the case, likewise, when 
it is followed by 

ii. P is changed into tsh. 

iii. Af changes into ny\ but in verbal inflections for the 
formation of the passive voice, if m be followed by St 
or I, it is changed into nyu. 

This variation, however, is only an apparent one. The vowel u is, in 
fact, no part of the inflection, but belongs to the root, which had previously 
been in a state of contraction. See § 59, 2. 

. iv. Mb changes into nj, 

- V. Mp is changed into ntsh. 

Examples of these consonantal changes will be given under the different 
inflections. 


CLICKS. 

. 46. The clicks are peculiar sounds wdiich can* only be 
acquired from a native, or from one who has known the 
language from his youth. They are classified according to 
the manner in which they are enunciated. 

C is the dental click, its sound being emitted by placing 
the tongue against the front teeth. 

Q is the palatal click, being pronounced by pressing the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth. 

X is the lateral click, being articulated by compressing 
the tongue and side teeth together. 



GUTTURALS. 
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COMBINATION OF CLICKS AND CONSONANTS. 

4*7. The clicks combine with three of the consonants in 
the following manner ; — 


gc, as in the word 

geina. 


ncy eu in the word ncama. 

gew, 

gcwayela. 

new, 

. nevvaba. 

gq. 

gqala. 


nq, 

. nqumla. 

gqw, 

gqwagqwa. 

nqw, 

. nqwalela. 

gX| 

gxota. 


nx, 

. nxama. 

gxw, 

gxwala. 

nxw, 

. nxwema. 

ngc, 

ngcatsha. 

cw, 

. cweln. 

ngew, 

ngcwalisa. 

qw, 

. qweslia. 

ngq, 

ngqonga. 

xw, 

. xwebula. 

ngx, 

ngxola. 



Of the above combinations^ 

those in which the consonants 

precede the click, are in fact 

only other forms of the clicks 

themselves, and 

may with them be thus 

arranged and dis- 

tinguished : — 






SOFT. 

HARD. 

NASAL-SOFT. 

NASAL-HARD. 

Dental. 

C 


no 

ngc 

Palatal. 

? 

g? 

nq 

ngq 

Lateral. 

X 

g^ 

nx 

ngx 


MUTATION OF CLICKS. 

48. A change of the soft clicks into their corresponding 
hard ones, occurs in the derivation of nouns with the in 
prefix, from verbal and other roots which commence with 
c, q, or X. Thus, ingcelo from cela; ingcango from wcn- 
$tgo ; ingqalo from qala ; ingxelo from xela ; ^c. 

GUTTURALS. 

49. There are two guttural sounds represented by the 
letter r. The one is the soft guttural, which corresponds 
to the Dutch g*, as in the word gemeentc, and occurs in the 
Kafir words rola^ raTiula^ ranuJca, &c: and the other is the 
deep guttural, which has no corresponding sound in any of 
the European tongues. It is peculiarly deep-toned, and 
rather harsh, and occurs in the words iratshi, rara, and a 
few others. 
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COMPATIBLE LETTERS. 


Besides the fore-mentioned sounds, the letter r also represents that of the 
same character in the English language. But as this occurs only in words 
of foreign derivation, no difficulty will be experienced. A separate cha- 
racter, however, either for the guttural sounds, or the foreign sound, would 
certainly be an improvement, and to the natives especially, a matter of 
convenience. 


COMBINATION OF GUTTURALS AND CONSONANTS. 

50. The soft guttural is found in two combinations as 
follow : — 


rw, as in the word rwisha. 
ry, . . amaryurya. 

BABICAL LETTEBS. 

51. The consonants r andy*, the clicks, and the deep gut- 
tural^ are termed radical letters, as they are only found in 
the roots of words. The remaining letters are called serviles, 
as they are used in the formation and inflection of words^ as 
well as in their roots. 

It may he observed, that h only occurs as a servile in the inflection 
and the affix she, and t in the inflections tsh and ty, P is only thus found 
in the prefix pa, and r soft in the affix ro. 


COMPATIBLE LETTEBS. 


52. Letters are termed compatible, or incompatible, as 
they can, or cannot, associate with others in the same sylla- 
ble. The following tabular view will show the usages of 
the Kafir letters in this particular. 


LETTERS. 

b 

P 

d 

t 

% 

k 

V 

f 

z 

s 


PRECEDED BY 

m 

m 

m, and n 
m, and n 
n 

ro, and n 

m 

m 

ro, and n 
t, and m 


FOLLOWED BY 

hi, w, and y 
s, w, and y 
w 

1 {for hi), and w 

w 

w 

b, and w 



EPENTHETIC LETTERS. 
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LETTERS. 

h 

1 

m 

n 

w 

y 

■ 

j 

c 

q 

X 

r 

hi 

kl 

dhl 

tsh 


PRECEDED BY 

8 

h, and m 
m 

d, t, gr, k, f, z, s, h, 1, n, y, 
j, c, q, Xf r, hi, kl, dhl, and tsh 
d, t, n, and r 
n 

g, and n 
g, and n 
g, and n 

d, k, and m 
n 
n 
n 


FOLLOWED BY 

1, and w 

w [1, and n 

b, p, d, t, k, V, f, z, 8, hi, 
d, t, g, k, z, w, y, j, kl, dhl, 

[and tsh 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w, and y 

w 

w 

w 

w 


1. V, and w, are incompatible so far as a following 
consonant is concerned ; and so far as a preceding 
consonant is concerned. The remaining letters are compat- 
ible in both ways^ but in most instances to a very limited 
extent. iP appears to be compatible with ti?, only in the 
passive voice of verbs. 

2. The vowels are incompatible with each other, except 
in the case of the diphthongs ai and au.^^ 


EPENTHETIC LETTEBS. 


53. The letters and w, are termed epenthetic^ 

when they are found in situations where they must be ac- 
counted for, on prinoiples of euphony rather than on those 
of analogy. 

1. aJ is prefixed to the inflected form of nouns, and to 
such particles as commence with the vowel e, when these 


56 It would be well, if those who 
have to introduce words of foreign 
extraction into the Kafir language, 
were to depart as little as possible 
from the native custom, as exempli- 
fied in the above section. Such words 
as baptizesha^ igospeli^ umposfilej i- Yip- 
ii, umpatriai'kef ubroedet’f ioosief ubu- 


majesty y ugeestey imuury ivyngaard, ^c.y 
should never be admitted into use, 
being altogether contrary to the na- 
ture and usage of the language. Seve- 
ral of them, indeed, are wholly unne- 
cessary, as Kafir words may be found 
which express with sufficient clear- 
ness the same ideas. See §§ 57 and 56. 
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EUPHONIC LETTERS. 


are preceded by the substantive verb, or by the adverb kwa^ 
or by one of the prefixes. As, mendhlwini ; kwa ^ekuqale- 
keni ; ngasese ; ubusi bmendhle ; 

L is used with the particles apa and apo^ and some- 
times with okoy under the same circumstances. As ba\apa; 
kwa \apo ; naloko ; 

L is also employed in the formation of some of the forms 
of the demonstrative pronouns. See § 162. 

3, M and n are used with some of the verbal prefixes, be- 
fore the roots of certain adjectives, according to §§ 135 — 
136. They are also occasionally found between the roots 
and prefixes of nouns, and in a few other instances. 

EUPHOiaC LETTEES. 

54. The letters o, e, w, 6a, 6w, iw, K, luy si, and %i, for 
the third person ; u and ni, for the second person ; and ndi 
and si, for the first person ; are termed euphonic letters. 
They are thus denominated, from the prominent part which 
they perform in the working of the principle called, the 
Euphonic concord, as it is by their means, in their different 
combinations and uses, that a regular and harmonious al- 
literation is sustained tliroughout the various grammatical 
formations of the language. These letters vary in form, 
according as they are used before vowels or consonants. 
When used before vowels, the general rule is that the con- 
sonantal forms drop their final vowel, and that the vowel 
forms pass into their consonantal sounds. When used before 
consonants, no variation occurs in the consonantal forms, 
but the vowel forms usually prefix their corresponding con- 
sonant. In order, therefore, to their systematic considera- 
tion, it will be more convenient to treat of them, as divided 
into two sets or classes. 

1. The euphonic letters of the third person, namely, a, 
6, k, I, s, w, y, and %, before vowels ; and ba, bu, ku, li, 
lu, si, wa, wu, yi, and zi, before consonants ; are embodied 
in the nominal prefixes, and derived from them. (Compare 
Euphonic letters in tabular view § 304.) 
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1 . Those which are used before vowels, are the initial 
vowel of the monosyllabic prefixes ; and the initial consonant 
of the final syllable of the polysyllabic prefixes, except when 
this consonant is in which case the succeeding vowel is 
taken. 

The vowel forms are changed into their corresponding consonants according 
to § 41. But a only observes this rule in the formation of the possessive par* 
tide wa, when used for a in composition, and in that of the negative verbal 
prefix awa, second species, plural, and before corresponding particles after 
the auxiliary nga. In other circumstances, its place is supplied as below (§ 55, 
1), or it coalesces with the initial vowel of the word before which it is used, 
as in the case of the adjective onke, and the adverbs edwa and odwa. If the 
substantive verb, however, precede onke, edwa, or odwa, a changes into w ; as 
ttwonke (for aaonke) awedwa (for aaedwa). 

ii. Those which are used before consonants are derived 
in a similar manner, the vowel of the monosyllabic prefixes 
taking its corresponding consonant ; and the consonant of 
the polysyllabic prefixes its succeeding vowel, except in the 
case of the above mentioned which is rejected as a eupho- 
nic letter, and the succeeding vowel used in its place, and 
this, accordingly, takes its corresponding consonant. 

Lu and ku are occasionally used before vowels, in which case their final u 
is changed into w. See §§ 143 and 303. 

2. The euphonic letters correspond in form and use, to 
the several prefixes from which they are thus derived. This 
correspondency is shown in § 98. 

. 3. They are used in the following different ways : — 
i. In forming the possessive particles. 

. ii. In forming the causal form of nouns and pronouns. 

iii. In forming the indefinite adjectives onke and mbi. 

iv. In forming the pronominal interrogative particle pina. 
V. In forming the demonstrative adverbs. 

. vi. Prefixed to the particle ka, in the formation of the 
second possessive form of nouns. 

vii. Prefixed to the adverbs edwa and odwa. 

viii. Sometimes prefixed to the vowel forms of the verbal 
prefixes, after the negative a, and the auxiliaries ma and 
nga. 
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ix. Usually prefixed to nouns and pronouns after the sub- 
stantive verb^ and the verbial asu 

These several usages of the euphonic letters are all illustrated and explained 
in subsequent parts. 

55. Substitutes for some of the preceding euphonic letters, 
in certain situations, are found in ng^ i, and y, before vow- 
els ; and in nga^ and ngu, before consonants. 

1. Ngy dJiAngUi are used for and the singular 
euphonic letters of the first and sixth species; fig^ and nga^ 
for a, and wa^ the plural euphonic letters of the second species ; 
and ngy and nga^ for 6, and ba, the plural euphonic letters 
of the first species; in the following instances : 

i. Before nouns and pronouns after the substantive verb, 
and verbial asu 

ii. In the formation of the causal form of nouns and pro- 
nouns. 

iii. In the formation of the demonstrative adverbs. But 
nku is used for ngu, first species, singular. 

the plural euphonic letter of the first species, is sometimes retained, as 
in the following examples ; — 

Ziyamiwa iabantu ; They are inhabited by people. 

Udumo Iwabantwana lu&oyise ; The glory of children are their Others. 

. 2. K is used instead of the euphonic letter w, or rather 
its substitute ng, in negative verbal prefixes of the third 
person, first species, singular, and generally in those of the 
second species, plural ; as, aka, akange. It is also some- 
times inserted before the affirmative and negative prefixes 
. of the third person singular, first species, and plural, second 
species, of the present. Subjunctive, when this is in compo- 
sition with the auxiliary ma. 

3. Y is used for w, first species, singular, in the formation 
of the adverb yedwa. Also before corresponding participles 
after the auxiliary nga. 

The above substitutes are used partly for the sake of euphony, and partly 
for the sake of precision. This will be sufficiently evident from a compa- 
rison of a few forms in which they occur, and to which reference can be 
easily made. 
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- 5C. The euphonic letters of the first and second persons, 
namely, ndy w, and n, before vowels; and ndi, si, tf, and 
ni, before consonants ; are primitives. Nd, and ndi, corres- 
pond to the first person singular ; and s, and si, to the first 
person pluraL W, and u, correspond to the second person 
singular ; and n, and ni, to the second person filural. They 
are used in the following ways : — 

1. As verbal prefixes and medials of the first and second 
persons. 

But ku is used for in the case of the medial| second personi singular. 

S. In forming personal pronouns of the first and second 
persons. 

In this instance their place is partly supplied hy suhstituleSf mi being used 
for ndiy and ti for ti, 

3. In forming the causal form of personal pronouns of the 
first and second persons. 

4. In forming the first and second persons of the indefi- 
nite adjective onie. 

5. Prefixed to the adverbs edwa and odwa. 

6. W is sometimes prefixed to the following verbal prefix, 
after the negative a, and the auxiliaries ma and nga» 

But after the negative a, the place of w is always supplied by the substitute 
k, as, aku, akunge, 

7. Usually prefixed to personal pronouns of the first and 
second persons, after the substantive verb, and the verbial 
asi. 

But ngu is used as the substitute for u, in the third and last of the preceding 
usages. 


OF SYLLABLES. 

57. The construction of Kafir syllables is simple and uni« 
form. The rule is, that every syllable ends in a vowel ; the 
only exceptions being, that the consonants m and n are 
sometimes found as finals. This, however, rarely occurs but 
in a few of the nominal prefixes. In other cases, the m and 
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n are initials in the following syllable^ unless the succeeding 
letter be incompatible with themj or unless derivation should 
show to the contrary. The following examples will serve as 
an illustration of the proper division of words where m or n 
occurs, either as final in one syllable, or initial in the next, 
these being the only words in which any difficulty, with re* 
gard to the right method of spelling, can be experienced: — 
ha^mbaj kam-vay nqa^mla^ om-hi^ wu-mhi^ a^ba-niu^ in-ko* 
si, i-tna^li, im-a-la^to, u mbo-na, um-oji, a-ndi^nge—ye, f- 
mUnga, en-ku-lu, a^ma-nkla, i-nya-te-la^ i-ngi-ni-ngi-ni, 
in-gca-tsha.^^ 

58. The following rules refer to the derivation of foreign 
words, and are in accordance with §§ 52, and 57. 

1. Every syllable should terminate in a vowel: as, bapi^ 
ihesha, from baptize ; igolide, from gold ; inkamela^ from 
camel; ibere, from bear; 


57 The consonants m and n have 
occasioned considerable confusion in 
Kafir orthography. As they may oc* 
cur not only as initial letters, but also 
as final ones, they are sometimes 
found in only one, and at other times 
in both, of these situations, in two 
successive syllables of the same word. 
Attention, therefore, both to the form 
of the prefix, and to that of the root, 
will be necessary to enable the writer 
to spell correctly. Formerly it ap- 
pears to have been the custom, to write 
these consonants double in almost ev« 
ery instance in which they occurred, 
and thus they were sometimes insert- 
ed where analogy did not require them. 
Latterly the opposite extreme has 
been fallen into, and consequently 
they are never written double at all. 
By this means several roots are bereft 
of their initial consonant, or their 
prefixes, of their final one, which, in 
some cases, is sufficient to wholly alter 
‘ the meaning of the word intended, 
or, on the contrary, to deprive it of 
all meaning whatever. The medium 
• mode will be found the most correct 
one, namely, to write m and n double, 
when they occur both as the final let- 
ter of a prefix, and the initial letter 
of a following root, except in the in- 
stances noted § 85, and single in all 


other cases. Accordingly, inyatna 
should be written tnnyama: inwele, 
innwele ; inqweh, innqwelo ; ngenxttf 
ngennxa ; umango, ummango ; tmtni, im- 
mini ; umopu^ ummojm \ 8^c, ; the con- 
sonants m and n being in these words 
essential and integral parts both of 
the prefix and the root. On the other 
hana, imazi, imali, umongami, umdkif 
tmenzi, inqina^ inyatela, inani, ^c . ; 
are properly written with a single m 
or n, as in all these examples either 
the initial vowel alone is the prefix, 
and the m or n the initial consonant 
of the root ; or theq>refix ends in tn or 
n, and the following vowel commences 
the root. 

In a few words, also, it has been 
the custom to omit n, when initial in 
a root, after prefixes terminating in 
m, as in the examples, umtu, umtwa* 
na, umgat umtakwetu\ which should 
be written, umntu, umntwana, urnnga, 
vmntakivetu. 

The semivowels tv and y, again, 
have been occasionally inserted or 
omitted unnecessarily. In such words 
for instance as auw, upawut hoyi^ kayi, 
innqayif the w and y are unwarranted 
either by sound or analogy, and should 
not therefore be inserted. On the 
contrary, the y of enkliziyweni should 
not be omitted. 
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But initial and medial syllables may sometimes end in 
or though few cases will occur in which they may not be 
regarded as commencing the following syllable : as^ ttemjnle^ 
bom temple; i-Korinte^ from Corinth; 

: Incompatible consonants ought to be separated by a 

vowel: as, umperisitey from priest; ikerikcy from kerk ; 

3. Consonants may be changed or omitted, either for 
the sake of euphony, or to prevent the undue length of 
a word : as, inike from week ; inalitey from naald ; u-Apo* 
Iosif from Apollos; umposiley from apostle^ u-Kiripusiy 
from Crispus; intoUmgOy from tronk ; isi-kolo from school ; 
isi-tency from steen ; u^Makizedekiy from Melchizedek ; 

4. Vowels, likewise, may be sometimes conveniently 
changed or omitted: as, isugilcy from sugar; i-Jipetey from 
Egypt ; ama-Ngesiy from English ; ungelosiy from the Greek 
for angel ; u SirayeUy bom Israel; u Sarny aliy bom Sam^ 
uel; 

6. Wy and Y, may sometimes be inserted between two vow- 
els : as, u-Noway from Noah ; iyasiney from azijn ; i-Pe^ 
resiyOy from Persia ; &c. 

Whenever either i or u is found as the initial letter of a foreign word, it 
would he better to observe this or the preceding rule, as neither of these vow- 
els appear to be acknowledged as initials of a root in native usage : as, u-ri- 
saya, from Isaiah; iyure, from tiur; u-Skmayeli, from Ishmael; Src. 

6. Where it is necessary to introduce both a verb and 
noun from a foreign language, the former should be derived 
from the foreign source, and the latter from the new deriva* 
tive : as, varashOy from wachteuy but ivarashoy from varashay 
according to § 76, Second Species ; bataloshay from bataaleuy 
but ibataloy from bataloshay according to § 77, 3 ; &c. 

7. The foreign sound of r having been admitted into the 

language, some rule appears desirable as to its compatibility, 
or incompatibility, with the other consonants. There seems 
to be no objection to its being considered compatible with 
either mutes or sibilantSy when any of these precede it in the 
same syllable, except where the insertion of a vowel would 
render the word more euphonic, or more emphatic. Thus, 
u-Abrahamey isakramentCy umprofitCy u^Petrosiy la 
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all other cases^ it would perhaps be better to consider it in« 
compatible. 

8. As it is an established usage in all Kafir words, that 
every letter is pronounced in the same manner in every 
situation^ it appears the wiser course to observe the same 
usage in foreign words. The confusion which prevails in 
our own language, in consequence of the same letter having 
several diiBPerent sounds, furnishes a sufficient reason against 
introducing a similar system into this. Sounds, accordingly, 
rather than characters, should regulate the Kafir orthogra- 
phy of foreign words. Thus, um-Sadusi^ firom Sadducee ; 
isatratnentcy from sacrament ; u-Akwila^ from Aquila; u* 
Trifosa, from Tryphosa ; irementCy from gemeente ; 

In deriving words from Greek and Hebrew sources, as will sometimes be 
requisite in the translation of the Scriptures, it should be borne in mind that, 
as in the Kafir, so in those languages, words generally consist of two parts, 
the one radical, and the other non-radical. Consequently, there is no neces- 
sity that this latter part should be incorporated in the root, as its place is 
sufficiently supplied by the prefix, which corresponds in some sort to it. 

CONTRACTION OF SYLLABLES. 

59. A contraction of two or more syllables into one, some- 
times takes place. 

1. AyOy iyay and uyay are contracted into o: as, apoy 
from apaya; eloy from^%a; nankoy from nankuya. 

In this way the several forms of the present tense of the auxiliary ya, be- 
come contracted into ndot ho, lo, ^c., when used in the formation of the first 
future tense. 

1. But the vowel forms of the verbal prefixes, with the exception of a, do 
not suffer contraction, but are changed into their corresponding consonants 
before the o : as, wo, from uya ; yo from iya, 

ii. Those forms, also, which belong to the fifth species, singular, or to the 
eighth species, retain the u of the full form, the ya alone being changed into 
0 , as in the preceding instances : thu£^ luya is changed into boo ; and kuya 
into kwo. Occasionally, however, kuya is contracted into Aro. 

2. Two syllables are sometimes contracted into one, by 
the omission of a letter : as, mnuy for mina ; nqamkuy for 
nqamuka ; pumluy for pumula ; qaukay for qopuka ; 

Where m it found preceding k, Zf or 4 syllable, it will gen- 
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erally be the casei that a contraction has taken place by the omission of the 
vowel u, 

60. A more frequent mode of contraction, though a more 
arbitrary one, takes place in the formation of some com- 
pound words. The following examples will be a sufficient 
illustration : — 

UmniniyOf its proprietor : for unmifu wayo. 

Umnomzetu, master of our place ; for mimini vtomzi wetu, 
UrnntufOHamf my child ; for wmUwanh wamL 
Umntakwetu, our cousin ; for umn^wana wakwetu, 

Umnakwetu, our brother ; for umninawe vrakwetu. 

UwntakanyokOf cousin ( for umn/wona kanyoko, 

Umka^Pato, Pato’s wife ; for urnfazi ka-Paio, 

Jnguhake, his garment ; for ingubo yoke, 

Indodake, her husband ; for ingubo yoke. 

Other forms of contraction are also usedy as in some of the 
nominal prefixes^ and in other instances^ which are noticed 
hereafter* 


ELISION OF SYLLABLES. 

6K A syllable is sometimes elided in the process of deriva- 
tion and composition. Final syllables suffer elision more fre- 
quently than initial ones. See §§77^3; 87y 2^1; 91; and 172, 
1. Medial syllables, also, are occasionally elided: thus, 
ngoba is sometimes heard for ngokuha, suba for sukuba, &c. 

PBOTHETIC AIO) PAEAGOaiO SYLLABLES. 

G2. Yi is found as a prothetic syllable before the roots of 
Irregular verbs, in the formation of their imperative mood. 

63. Si is used as a paragogic syllable to some of the pre- 
fixes of Irregular verbs. Na, likewise, is occasionally affixed 
to words in a merely paragogic^sense ; as, ngakanana ; uyabo* 
nma ; &c. 


OF SOUND. 

64. The sound of the word, as composed of syllables and 
letters,, chiefly depends upon the tone or accent, by which 
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they are united and held together as one external and intel- 
ligible whole. 


ACCENTUATION. 

65. principal tones which may be here designated 
by the grave accent, rests on the penultimate syllable of 
every polysyllabic word. 

1. But if a word be followed by another which is a monosyllable, 
the accent passes on to the ultimate : ae, ha/mhake; wef^enje; war 
hambaze; 

In some cases, however, the accent remains with the penultimate : 
as, suJeaho; hiibele ; 

2. K a word be put in composition with a particle, or with ano- 
ther word, the accent passes on to the penultimate of the compound: 
as, intakma; ota/ndiweffo ; kwohoJeo; indhU&fa; wnUma/ndhUla ; 
isimwnffun/i^dasi ; ^c, 

3. The elision of a syllable or part of a syllable, whether initial 
or fin^ in a word, will also affect the accent : — 

i. Ifthe word be a dissyllable, its accent is lost, and that of the 
preceding word passes on from the penultimate to the ultimate : as, 
innyama^nn^e; Tmnyahlulwa'mntu; utetani; ^o, 

ii. If the word consist of three or more ^Uables, the dision of 

the final one alone can disturb the seat of the accent, causing it to 
recede to the preceding syllable, which forms the penultimate of 
the word in its contracted state : as, nmi for ninma ; ngani for nga- 
mm; for 

4. Some words with monosyllabic roots have the accent on the 
ultimate: as, uma; kulb; njengaU ; 

This is always the case where the monosyllabic root includes a 
diphthong, and hence, indeliberate speaking, diphthongs almost 
sound as if divided into their component parts : as, upau; u-Jfcajpdi; 
unomyai; 

5. A few words have the accent on the antepenultimate : as, «- 
kuba, nbkuba, nybkuba, ^c., when used as conjunctians ; and the 
verbial sukuba. 

66. Besides the principal tone, there is likewise njdre^ 
tones accent of a lighter nature, which is heard in words 
of three or more syllables^ and may be here notified by the 
acute accent. 

1. It is heard in all polysyllabic prefixes, and in monosyOabic ones 
before roots of three syllables : as, ubutatidca ; um^bemi ; 
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2. It is also genemlly heard in those syllables which, through 
composition or oth^ circumstances, have lost the principal tone : os^ 
umteteUU; inkddkazi; hld/nganuelama ; intdkoma ; ^e. 

3. The relative pronoun receives this accent, whether it occur at 
the beginning, or in the middle, of a word: as, ohulungil^o ; ngo- 
tveshumi; njengowdke; ezizezomhlaha ; 

4. The auxiliary verbs, also, usually take this lighter accent, the 
other passing on to the verbal root : as, ndthe nditeia ; ndtga kuteta; 
ndihe ndtga kuteta ; ndingandihendiieta; ^c, 

i. When the auxiliary verbs are used in their contracted fofms, 
the accent rests on the remaining vowel ; as, henditeta ; dhuteta ; 
ngenditHa; ngdeteta; 

ii. In some cases the tone appears to rest upon the ultimate of 
auxiliary verbs, rather than upon the penultimate : as, angdyesdzi; 
»mge ntetxle ; But any variation of this kind ynU. readily be dis- 
tinguished in the course of practice. 

5. This accent, likewise, rather than the principal tone, is used 
in connexion with some of the Idiomatic verbs, when found in com- 
position with a following verb through contraction : as, kesitete; 
kdwabbna; hetsebetuma; sendigakuteta ; ^c. 

6. Monosyllables may be considered as receiving this secondary 
accent, inasmuch as they are pronounced more forcibly than the un- 
accented syllables of polysyllabic words. 

67. The sound of every word will also be more or less 
influenced, by the general tone of the full proposition or 
period in which it forms a part. In reference to this ora- 
torical accent, it may be sufficient to observe, that in Kafir 
oratory the voice often commences at the highest pitch, and 
gradually descends in a kind of revolving manner, to the 
lowest. Where this is the case, therefore, the word will 
be enunciated in a higher or lower key, according to its rel- 
ative position in the falling inflection. In other circumstan- 
ces, nothing appears so peculiar as to call for remark. 

68. In addition to the accent, some words are further 
distinguished by a peculiar intonation given to them in the 
act of enunciation. This, however, is only observable in 
those words which are similar in form, but not in sense. 
Thus itanga, hlanza, umhombe, ^e., express two or three 
different ideas, according to the particular mode of their 
pronunciation. 
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69. In a few other words, again, there is a slight aspira^ 
tion heard with one of their letters, which, in some cases, 
serves to distinguish them from others having the same form, 
but a different signification. This aspiration is chiefly found 
in connexion with the consonants b and and the clicks 
q and ar, causing the following vowel to receive a gentle 
breathing in the act of enunciation. The following are exam- 
ples : — ha^ to steal ; hala^ to write ; ukuko, a mat ; kubeia^ 
to stumble ; quba^ to drive ; nqina^ to testify ; xela^ to slaugh- 
ter ; xurntti to leap. 


QUANTITY. 

70. The quantity of words is regulated by the accent. 

1. Accented syllables are long^ though the length varies 
as they receive the principal tone, or the foretone. 

S. Unaccented syllables are short » 

VERSIFICATION. 

71. The harmony of Kafir verse is dependent upon the 
regular recurrence of accented and unaccented syllables at 
certain intervals. The forctone, however, is sometimes 
passed over for the sake of metre. In other words, the syl- 
lable upon which this secondary accent rests, is treated as 
common, being regarded in some cases as long, and in others, 
as short. To make rhyme, there should be a correspondency 
between the last two syllables of one verse, and the last two 
of another. From the situation of the accent the language 
only appears favourable to two kinds of verse , — the Trochaic 
and the Amphibrachic. Most of the other kinds, indeed, 
with the exception of the lambicy are scarcely formable to 
the extent of a single foot. The following couplets will serve 


for illustration ; — 

Trochaic Tixo, ngobubele b^o, 

Usipile izwi laJio. 

Amphibrachic Uyeza ! uyeza ! um-Q webi omkulu, 

Abantu boboua in-K6si yezulu. 
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Iambic Catalectic Izono zam ndoyeka, 

Ndipose paiiibi kwako. 

AmpliihrachiC’Trochaic . . .Kumbula u-Tlxo wako, 

Od^’ abantu bonke. 

PUNCTUATION. 

72. The marks denoting the various kinds and degrees of 
the pause y are the same as those which arc employed in all 
other lanffuaffes where the same characters are used. 

o o 

1. The note of interrogation is accompanied by the parti- 
cle na^ either alone or in composition. See § 3G6. 

2. The hyphen, in addition to its usual use in some com* 
pound words, is inserted between the prefix and root of those 
nouns which are the names of persons, places, sects, ^'c., 
the latter commencing with a capital letter : as, u-Kama, i- 
Hini, uni’Sadusi, i-Ngesi, in-Kosi, um-Enxi, 

In the vocative form of such nouns, the hyphen is omitted after monosylia- 
bic prefixes, the final m and n of the prefixes trm, im, and in, coalescing in 
one syllable with the initial vowel or consonant of the root ; Thus : — Kamot 
Msadusif Nkosi, Menzi, 8[C, 

3. The apostrophe is regularly used where the final letter 
of a word is elided. But its use is frequently dispensed w'ith, 
when intended to notify the elision of an initial letter or syl- 
lidde, unless precision should seem to require it. 

4. The diajresis is not employed, ns the rule is, that all 
vowels vrhich happen to come together, are pronounced in 
separate syllables, except the combinations firi aqdafMvhen 
found in the roots of words. § 36. 


58 Oroat inconsistency has hitherto 
prtrraile<l on this point. In some cases, 
the initirtl letter of the root is written 
w'ith the capital letter, as nm-Dalif utu- 
Givehif 8(c. ; in other case's, the final 
letter of the prefix is selccrted, as i-Nko- 
sij u-Mahlulif ^c. : and in others, a- 
gain, the second letter of the root, as 
aman-Gesi. It is observable, how'ever, 
tliat this confusion rarely occurs, ex- 
cept in connexion with the pi'cfixcs um 
and in. With all others, the first of the 


preceding methods hns been usunlly 
adoptwl, and this accords with the rule 
given above, which possesses all the 
sanction of regularity and uniformity, 
whilst it prevents the very objection- 
able anomaly of subdividin^r stfllables. 
Kitherofthe other modes, in fa *t, is 
clearly inadmissible. For whether the 
root, or the prefix, be selected for the 
exhibition of the capital h tter, the ini- 
tial one alone, in either case, has any 
claim to be bo eniploycd. 


N 
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PART II. 

THE FORMS AND PROPERTIES OF WORDS. 


73. Kafir words may be conveniently arranged under five 
principal divisions^ usually termed parts of speech, namely, 
Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, Verbs, and Particles. 

OF THE NOUNS. 


74. Nouns are distinguished by inseparable prefixes. 
These are seventeen in number, as follow ; — aha^ ama^ i, 
Hi, im, imi, in, hi, issi, izim, izin, o, u, ubu, uku, ulu, and 
vm. Some of these, however, as is shown hereafter, are 
mere variations or contractions of others. 


1. Hi, Isi, U, Ulu, and Um, are singular prefixes. 

2. Aba, Ama, Imi, Izi, Izim, Izin, and O, are plural prefixes. 

3. I, Im, and In, ore in some cases singular prefixes, and in 
others 

4. Ubu, and Uku, have no distinction of number. 


The above prefixes are the themes of ahiK>st all others, and constitute, there- 
fore, a very important part of the external language. 


CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 


75. Nouns are distributed, according to their singular 
prefixes, into eight specics.^^ 

1. The first species includes those nouns of the personal 
gender, which have um or u for their singular prefix. 

There are some neuter nouns wath the prefix which must be classed un- 
der this species, as they follow all its analogies, and arc treated, in fact, as proper 
names. 


50 Tlic term declension is not applic- 
able to the nouns of the Kafir language, 
since all arc subject to the same method 
of cliange iu assuming their several 
forms. The difference which subsists 
between them, bears a similar relation 
to the general principle of Euphonic 
concord, *out of which such diilbrence 
arises, as the distinction of species 


bears to that of genus ; and according- 
ly, the term species has been adopted, 
as the one which can be most appro- 
priately applied to indicate the several 
vai’icties of Kafir nouns. Besides, the 
same kind of difference is observed in 
other parts of speech, where the use 
of the term declension is wholly in- 
admissible. 
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i. Sach are all nouns which commence with uno : as, unomya/, raven ; um^ 
mevat wasp i unom<tdudwan€f scorpion ; unompondwanot sugar-loaf button ; &e. 
See § 92. 

ii. The names of the months : as, untulikazi, unewabakazi, umpandu, urn- 
Jumfuf ulwezit 8fc, 

iii. The letters of the alphabet : as, «-», u-ehcy u-epe, 

iv. Some particles when used as nouns : as, ueioef vkai, umpakade, 

Y. Such also arc the following : — uxami, guana ; unyiwa, garnet bead ; ungeshe, 
striped ear-bead ; uselontit Ceylon pumpkin ; umbona, Indian com j &c. 

2. The second species contains such nouns as have Hi or 
i for their singular prefix. 

3. The third species comprises all nouns which have im or 
in for their singular prefix, together with all those which 
have i, not included in the preceding species. 

4. The fourth species includes those nouns which haveixi 
for their singular prefix. 

5. The fifth species contains such nouns as have ulu for 
their singular prefix, as well as all those which have u, not 
included in any other species. 

6. The sixth species comprises all nouns of the neuter gen* 
der which have um for their singular prefix. 

i. Personal nouns occasionally occur in this species, though very rarely. Such 
for instance are the names of some tribes ; and also the nouns ummelwane^ a neigh- 
bour ; and umlwelwe^ an infirm persom 

ii. In one instance the prefix um of this species is used in the contracted form 
of u i thus, unyakoy a year, for umnyaka, 

7. The seventh species includes such nouns as have uhu 
for their prefix. 

This prefix is occasionally contracted into «, as in the notms utyaniy grass ; 
utyalwa, beer ; uboyOf hair. 

8. The eighth species contains all nouns which have uku 
for their prefix. 

This may be termed the indefinite species as those forms 
of the pronoun and verb which correspond to the prefix ukuy 
arc generally employed when an indefinite sense is intended. 

I 

DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

76. The great majority of nouns are derived from the 
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root of the diflferent Forms of the verb (§ 192), with gene- 
rally a mutation of the final vowel. 

First Species. — Nouns of the first species are usually 
formed by prefixing um^ and changing the final vowel of 
the root into i : as, umtengi^ a trader ; from tenga^ to buy : 
umsindisi^ a saviour ; from sindisUy to save : umteielcliy an 
advocate ; from tctelela, to advocate. 

1. The prefix u of the first species is a contraction of urn, as this is of umu 
(§ 22j 8), and is mostly confined to proper names. 

2. Particles are sometimes personified in the colloquial style by prefixing n ; 
as, u^Ewe, u-Noko, ^c. 

Second Species. — Nouns of the second species are formed 
by changing the final vowel of the root into o, and prefixing 
Hi or i : as, iliwa, precipice ; from wa, to fall : ivuso^ alarm ; 
from vusa, to arouse. 

1. The prefix t is used before polysyllabic roots, and Hi before monosyllabic 
ones. Some nouns are found with both forms ; as, Uye and ilitye, stone ; izwi 
and ilizun, word ; iso and iliso, eye. Hence t is simply a contracted form of Hi, 

2. Nouns of this species with the t form of the prefix, when deriyed from roots 
commencing with n, may at first sight appear to belong to the third ; as, for 
example, inyatela^ footstep ; inginingini, rogue ; inewahot graye. A reference 
to the roots of such nouns, howeyer, in connexion with rules giyen elsewhere, 
will at once show that they belong to the second. See under Thibd Sp£CIE 3^* 
below, and also § 85, 2. 

3. Nouns of this species may also be mistaken for those of the fourth ; as, isangOy 
gate ; isiko^ custom ; isoka, bachelor ; iziko, fireplace ; izinyo ; tooth ; izibuko^ 
ford ; all of which belong to the second, the i being alone the prefix. 

Third Species. — ^Nouns of the third species are usually 
derived from the root of the verb by prefixing im or i/i, and 
changing its final vowel into o. 

1. Im is used before roots which begin with a vowels a labial 
consonant, or y\ thus, imalato forefinger; from alaia^ to 
point : imbekoy honour ; from beka, to honour : impiliso, 
health ; from pilisai cause to live : imfuyo^ possession ; from 
fuyay to possess. 

2. In is used before roots which begin with any other kind 
of letter, except A, and /, in subjection to certain changes 
referred to below : thus, indudumoy ihwodiOVy kom dudumuy 
to thunder ; intoloy arrow ; from tolay to shoot from a bow : 
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mzondo, hatred; from zonda, to hate: inkonzo, service; from 
koHza, to serve. 

i. This prefix causes a mutation of letters to take place, when the root com- 
mences with Cf 9 , X 9 or A/, according to rules in §§ 45, 2 — 3 ; and 48 ; where 
examples for illustration will be found. 

iL It is evident firom the above rules with regard to the respective uses of 
im and in, that they are mere variations of the same prefix for euphonic purposes. 
This is likewise the case with the corresponding plural prefixes. 

iii. It may bo further remarked that roots commencing with either h, I, w, y, 
or r, rarely belong to this species, other prefixes being preferred. 

3. The prefix i of the third species is a contraction of the 
preceding im and in^ or rather another variation, which ap- 
pears to be restricted in its use to those nouns, the roots of 
which have come from a foreign source. Thus, igusha, 
sheep ; iqiya^ handkerchief ; come from the Hottentot : ibo^ 
kwe, goat; iyure, hour; from the Dutch: and isugile^ 
sugar ; igoUde^ gold ; from the English.' Analogy, also, 
would sanction its use before roots commencing with either 
h OT I \ but, as observed above, nominal roots commencing 
with these letters, rarely, if ever, occur in the third species. 
It is used, however, with the interrogative nina (§ 330, 1), 
and likewise with the demonstrative adverb nanisi (§ 352), 
when employed as nouns. 

This prefix, accordingly, is easily distinguished from that of the same form 
belonging to the second species. 

Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Species. — Nouns of these 
several species are generally formed from the root of the 
verb, by changing its final vowel into o, and prefixing their 
respective prefixes. Thus : — Spec. 4 : isikalo, a cry ; from 
kala, to cry out : isitetateto, tattle ; from tetateta, to tat- 
tle: — Spec. 5: uluvo, feeling; from t?a, to feel: uncedo, 
help; from nceda, to help: — Spec. 6: umpefumlo, soul; 
froiii pefumla, to breathe : umnikelo, offering ; from nikela, 
to give to. 

The prefix u of the fifth species, is in all cases a contraction of ulu, and hence 
it may be readily distinguished from the prefix u of the first S 2 >ccies. The rule 
generally observed is, that w is used before polysyllabic roots, and ulu before 
monosyllabic and vowel ones. 
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Seventh Species. — Nouns of this species derived from 
the root of the verb, generally merely prefix «6«; but some- 
times the final vowel is also changed into o : thus, ubuncola, 
uncleanness; {romncola, to be unclean: ubulumko, ^isdom'j 
from lumka, to be wise* 

Eighth Species. — Nouns of this species simply prefix 
uku to the root, and are, in fact, the Infinitive mood of the 
verbs from which they are derived : thus, ukutyOy food ; 
from tya, to eat: ukusa, morning; from aa, to dawn: uku- 
hliva, evening ; from hlivaf to become dark* 

77. In the derivation of nouns from the roots of verbs, 
the preceding rules, so far as regards the change of the fi- 
nal vowel, must be considered as denoting only the most 
general method of formation. 

1. Some nouns are formed without any change in the root ; 
usually so, indeed, if dei*ived from the root of a verb in the 
Passive voice ; wliilst others are found with a different change 
of the final vowel. Thus: — Spec- 1 : umfundiswa, disciple; 
from Jitndiswa, to be taught : — Spec. 2 : itemba, hope ; 
from temba, to trust : ipike, strife ; from pika, to contend : 
iratski, pride ; from ratsha, to be proud : — Spec. 3 : inklo- 
la, spy; from hlola, to spy: imbaleki, fleet runner; from 
baleka, to run ; — Spec. 4 : isixakanisi, offender, from xaka- 
nisa, to offend : isitshisa, heartburn : from tshisa, cause to 
burn: — Spec. 5: vpahla, frame; ixovc\ pahla, to surround: 
— Spec. 6 : umsebenzi, work ; from sebenza, to work. 

2. Nouns which are derived from the roots of verbs that 
end in ana, frequently change the final vowel into e, and in 
some cases, into e or i indifferently. Thus : ikolwane, a com- 
panion ; from kolwana, to be satisfied with one another ; 
umlingane or umlingani, a friend or equal ; from lingana, 
to be equal : umalamane or nmalamant, relation ; from ala- 
mana, to be related. 

3. Many nouns, again, are formed by eliding the final 
syllable of the root of the verb. Tins is especially the case 
with verbs which have trisyllabic roots terminating in la, and 
za, though dissyllabic roots are occasionally treated in the 
same manner, as ^Ycll as roots with other terminations. Thus : 
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umtsi, a jump ; from isibay to jump : isincoko, conversation; 
from ncokola, to converse : upau, sign or mark ; from 2 )aula, 
to mark : isandhla, hand ; from andhlala, to spread out : 
iciko^ orator; from to speak eloquently : isilima, a 

maimed person ; from limaza^ to maim : ihlwempu, a poor 
person; from hlwempuzai to be in want. 

i. Nouns M'Hh reduplicated roots are generally formed according to llie pre- 
ceding method : thus, ihilihilit one who talks foolishly ; from hiliza^ to gabble : 
ipitipiiit commotion ; from pitizuy to put in commotion ; ityekctyekCf slime ; from 
tyehezUi to puke : isitahatabay tribute ; from tabatoy to take. 

ii. A noun is sometimes found in two forms, one derived from the full form of 
the root of the verb, and the other from the contracted one : thus, irexeza and 
irexty adulterer; fromrexezay to commit adultery. 

iii. Occasionally, the initial syllable of the root of the verb is elided, instead 
of the final : as, itumba, a bod or painful tumour ; from tutumbay to have acute 
pain ; ukula, weeds ; from hlakula, to weed. 

78. Nouns are also derived from the roots of adjectives ; 
as, innene, truth ; from nenc, true : isininzi, many, from 
uinzif many : ummunewanay sorrel ; from munewana^ sour- 
ish : uhudcy length ; from de^ long : ubukuluy greatness ; 
from kuluy great. 

79. Some nouns are derived immediately from the roots of 
other nouns ; but this method of formation is seldom adopted 
except in the case of such nominal roots as are primitives. 

1. Abstract nouns of the seventh species are frequently 
thus derived : as, ubuntwana, childhood; from umntwana^ 
a child : ubukosiy chieftanship ; from inkosiy chief : ubusokuy 
bachelorship ; from isoka^ bachelor : ubugwalay cowardice ; 
from igwaloy coward : ubudoda^ manhood ; from indoday 
man. 

2, Personal and other kinds of nouns are sometimes form- 
ed in the same way : thus, u-Moyay the Spirit ; from ummoyay 
wind, or spirit, in its neuter application ; um-Rtniy a Gra- 
ham’s Townite; from i-Riniy Graham’s Town; isitixOy a 
god; from u-TixOy God. 

80. Nouns are likewise derived from particles, though 
rarely : thus, imaziy cow ; from azi, the same root as is found 
in the feminine affix kazi (§32i): timpakaiiy councillor ; 
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from paJcatiy inside: umpamhilii the front; from pamhiliy 
before. 

81. Compound nouns are formed by a combination of two 
or more of a 03 ? of the foregfoing methods, and in which cir- 
cumstances, contraction and elision more or less occur. 
Thus, indhlilifay heir; from c/A/a, to eat, and inheri- 
tance : umlimandhlelay land-mark ; from lima^ to cultivate, 
and indhlelay path: tsimungunyi^azi^ leech; from mungunya^ 
to suck, and igazi, blood : umawokulu, grandmother ; from 
umawo, mother, and kulu, great : innxennye, some ; from 
innxay part, and ennyCy one : umnumzana, a person of rank ; 
from umninij proprietor, and umzana, a place : umngenan- 
dhlwinii bridal housewarming ; from ngena, to enter, and 
endlilwiniy into the house : istmdkade^ a thing of long stand- 
ing ; from ma^ to stand, and hadey long. 

82. Proper names are formed from almost any kind of 

word, or any combination of WQfds, by prefixing «, first 
species. The occasion of the name, is generally some cir- 
cumstance, however trivial, which happened at the time of 
the person’s birth, or soon afterwards. Thus, u-Kalay Cry^ 
out ; u-Kwenkweziy Star; Wild -cat; u-Matyu^ 

mza, Young-b*ees-in-the-comb; u-NdAleleni, In-the-path; «- 
Hlalapiy Where-do-you-live ; u Illalapantsiy Sit-down; &c. 
See close of § 92. 

83. Nouns are sometimes found in a reduplicated state, 
either to give a frequentative or intensitive force to their mean- 
ing; siSy intwanantwanay very little things; from intwanay little 
things ; or, to alter it ; as, umsobosoboy a small black berry ; 
from umsoboy the shrub which bears it. This is the case also 
with some which arc derived from verbs : thus, ukohlokohloy 
cough ; the simple form of which comes from kohlay the ob- 
solete primitive of kohlelay to cough : impiiimpitiy confusion ; 
the simple form of which is derived from pitizay to put into 
confusion. 

84. In the derivation of nouns from vowel roots, dissylla- 
bic prefixes drop their final vowel, except uln and nhuy which 
change it into w according to the usual rule. Thus : ahoniy 
sinners ; plural of umoniy sinner ; from ow«, to sin : amendtiy 
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speed ; root endu : isoyiko^ fear ; from oyika, to fear : «- 
IwalusOf herding ; from alusa^ to herd : ubanuse^ sorcery ; 
(rom isanuscy sorcery; root anuse: ukwaziy knowledge ; from 
aziy to know. 

1. The final vowel of uhu is dropped, because w, into which it should change, 
is incompatible with the preceding consonant. 

2. In a few instances the initial vowel of a vowel root is dropped after the 
prefix, whether this be monosyllabic or dissyllabic. Thus : unwabiso^ consola- 
tion; from onwabisa, to console: ihlukahluka, a rank or file of people; fi*om 
ahlukahluka, to be distributed : umlamaniy relative ; fi*om alamana, to be rela- 
ted. In this way there is sometimes a variation in the root of a noun, one num- 
ber taking its fuU form, and the other its elided one : thus, umlunguy a white 
man ; abelungUy white men : ilivay a thorn ; amevoy thorns. 

85. In the derivation of nouns from roots commencing 
with nasal m or n, the following rules are observed : — 

1. 3/, as initial in a root, is omitted after all prefixes which 
end in niy except when it is immediately followed by a vowel : 
As, \mpumlo, nose ; root mpumlo : imfamay a blind man ; 
from mfama, the obsolete primitive of n^famekoy to be blind : 
But wmmangOy ridge ; root mango : nnimizOy gullet ; root 
mho : ummongOy marrow ; root mongo : immini, day ; root 
mini, 

2. Ny as initial in a root, is omitted after all prefixes 
which terminate in the same form of letter, except where it 
is immediately followed by a vowel, semi- vowel, or soft click 
(§48): As, votywiloy a dive ; from ntywilay to dive: mgtvevuy 
a gray-headed person ; from ngwevuy gray : \x\Jcazanay wo- 
man ; root nkazana : \r\zwanay a handsome person ; root 
nzwana : \r\gcatshay betrayer ; from ngcatshay to betray : 
ingxoloy clamour; (vom ngxoluy to clamour; But mnambay 
boa-constrictor ; root namba : mnwelcy hairs ; plural of m- 
nwelcy hair ; root nwele : mnyokay serpent ; root nyoka ; in- 
nxanwOy thirst; from nxanwOy to thirst: hmcamloy a taste; 
from ncamltty to taste: xnnqweloy wagon; root nqwelo, 

i. On the other hand, these letters appear to be sometimes inserted epenthcti- 
cally, as in ubumfutshatie, ubumhlaba, ubundhlalifay and in some tribal names. 

ii. Occasionally, they would seem to be omitted after prefixes which do not 
terminate in m or ft : thus, ubuhloi>e is sometimes heard for ubumhlope\ root 
mklojje, 
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86. The nominal prefixes do not admit of any exclusive 
arrangement, as respects their general force or meaning.. 
The nearest approach to this is to be found in the first, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth species ; the first being usually confined 
to personal nouns, the sixth to neuter nouns, the seventh to 
abstract nouns, and the eighth to verbal nouns. The other 
species are generally neuters, though in several instances 
they in'clude both abstract and personal nouns. 

1. Different prefixes are sometimes found with the same 
root, but without effecting any difference of meaning ; as^ 
izwane and uzwane, toe ; umhlobo and isiMobo^ friend. 

More generally, however, a different prefix causes a 
different signification to the same root. Thus : ikiwaney fig ; 
umkiwanCy fig-tree: country ; nation : umntUy^ 

human being : isintu, human species : uluntuy human race : 
ubuntuy human nature. 

mMINTITIVE NOUNS. 

87. Diminutive nouns are formed by affixing ana, azana, 
or anyanOy according to the different kinds or degrees of 
diminution intended to be expressed, to their roots, the final 
vowel of these, if a, ar i, coalescing in the initial vowel of 
the affix ; but if o, or Uy changing into Wy except where 
the w is incompatible with the preceding consonant, when it 
is dropped. 

1. The most usual form of diminutive nouns is that which 
is derived by affixing* ana : as, intakana, a little bird ; frorn 
intakoy bird : inncwadanUy a little book ; from inncwadi, 
book: intwanoy a little thing ; from intOy thing; urnfanoy a 
youth \ from umfoy a man : indhlwanay a little house ; from 
indluy house : imvanOy lamb ; from imvuy sheep. 

IsonJcUf bread, has for its diminutive, isonkwana, which is the Kadrized 
form of isinkivanaf just as isonka is that of isinkiva, 

2. If the nouns denote distinction of sex, or are intended 
to do so, azana is used for the feminine diminutive, and ancf 
for the masculine : as, intombazana, a little girl ; from in^ 
tombiy girl : inkosana, a little chief ; and inkosazana, a lit- 
tle chiefess ; from inkosi, chief. 
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i. The final syllable of a nominal root is sometimes elided before aza?m : 
thus, imhabazana, young female bush buck; from imbabala, bush buck. 

ii. In some instances a noun assumes one of the above forms, apparently 
for no other purpose than to lengthen the nominal root; as, inzwana, a hand- 
aome man ; inkazana, a woman. 

3. To express the lowest degree of diminution, anyana is 
generally used, though azana is also employed with the 
same force : thus, uilo^ animal ; isilwana, small animal ; 
isilwanyanay insect : iqehxy troop ; iqelanay small troop ; 
iqelazantty smaller troop. 

88. If the consonant immediately preceding the final vowel 
of the nominal root, be one of those mentioned in § 45, 4, 
a change will also take place in that, before the preceding 
affixes, according to rules there stated. As, indatyanay a 
scrap of news ; from indabay news : inkatyanoy a young ox ; 
from inkabiy an ox: inkonyanay a calf; from inkomoy a beast: 
intsatshanay little children ; and intsatshanyanay very little 
children ; from intsapoy children : intanjanuy little thong ; 
(tom intambOy thong: umlanjanay rivulet; from nmlamboy 
river : ihhoentshanay a partially poor person ; from ihlwempuy 
a poor person. 


NOUNS or COMPAEISON. 

89. Nouns of comparison are formed by affixing r«, or 
kaziy to their roots. 

1. In the former case, diminution of quality is that which 
is chiefly indicated by the form, though sometimes nothing 
more is intended than a general likeness or resemblance. 
Thus : ubunyakamaruy dampishness ; from ubunyakamay 
dampness : ubukosiray authority like that belonging to the 
chieftanship ; from ubukosiy chieftanship: innyamaray that 
which is like flesh, or fleshly ; from innyamay flesh : itongo-- 
ray a sleep-like person, or sluggard; from ubu-^o«go, sleep. 

In the latter case, an increase of quality is usually in- 
tended : as, imitikaziy large trees ; from imitiy trees : ilitye- 
kaziy rock ; from ilityey stone : umsingakaziy a flood ; from 
umsingOy a current: isitandwakaziy one who is greatly 

beloved ; from isitandway a beloved one. 
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90. Two genders may be assigned to Kafir no\xi\Bi personal 
and neuter ; the former including persons of both sexes, and 
the latter things. But this distinction is of little use in the 
grammar of the language, except in the case of the nominal 
prefix um^ which follows different analogies, as it belongs to 
nouns representing persons or things. See §395, 1. 

91. The is distinguished from the masculine or 
common gender, in the following ways ; — 

1. Sometimes by affixing Jeazi: as. 


Inkosif chief Inkosikaziy chief’s wife. 

Ihashe, horse Ihashekazi, mare. 


A noun sometimes elides the final syllable of its root before kazi : as, itokazi, 
heifer : from Uole, calf : imbabakaziy female bush buck ; from intbabcUay bush 
buck : umnikazif proprietress ; from umniniy proprietor. 

2, But more generally by the use of a different word ; as, 

hidodoy man Um/aziy woman. 

Inkivenkw€f boy .... Iniombiy girl. 

3. In some cases an additional word is used by way of ex- 
planation: as, 


Umntu oyindoda ; 
Umntu ongumfazi ; 
Inkomo eyinkunzi ; 
Inkomo eyimazi ; 


A male person. 
A female person. 
A male beast. 

A female beast. 


92. There is a peculiarity in the words for father , and mo^ 
ther, which requires notice. Three forms are employed to 
express each term, according as they are used in the first, 
second, or third person. Thus : — 

1st. — Vbawoy (my) father I/jno, (my) mother. 

2nd. — UyihlOf (thy) father .... UnyokOy (ihy) mother. 

3rd. — VyisCy (his) father Uninay (his) mother. 

The same distinction is observed throughout all their derivatives. Uma is 
the contracted form of umatoo, but which never occurs except in composition. 

Uyise and Uriina are frequently used in the contracted 
forms of uso and uno^ in composition with nouns or other words, 
the initial vowels of which are usually dropped. Thus : — 
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Usomi&zx, father-in-law C/nomfazi) mother-in law. 

I/fomakolwa, father of believers . . C/ho-Sara, mother of Sarah. 

Ill this way they are frequently found as component parts of the names of 
persons. Thus, is literally, Father-of-a-thing: u-Nontaimbif Mother- 

of-beads : &c. Uno is also found in the names of things. 

NUMBER OF NOUNS. 

93. Nouns of the first six species have two numbers, the 
singular^ and the plural. Nouns of the seventh and eighth 
species have no distinction of number. A change of number 
is effected by varying the prefix^ the plural being formed 
from the singular, according to the following table : — 


Spec. 

Prefixes. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1 

um change into aba 
u . . o 

um-ntu, man, 
u-dade, sister. 

aba-ntu, men, 
o-dade, sisters. 

2 

MB 

ili-zwi, word, 
i-hashe, horse. 

ama-zwi, words, 
ama-hashe, horses. 

3 

im . . izim 

in . . izin 

• • • 

1 . . IZl 

im-azi, cow, 
in-dhlu, house, 
i-bangu, pig. 

izim-azi, cows. 
izin-dblu, houses, 
izi-hangu, pigs. 


isi . . izi 

isi-tya, basket. 

izi-tya, baskets. 

5 

( izim 

i-i" 

^IZl 

u-bambo, rib, 
ulu-ti, rod, 
u-lwimi, tongtte. 

izim-bambo, ribs, 
izin-ti, rods, 
izi-lwimi, tongues. 

6 

um . . imi 

um-ti, tree, 

imi*ti, trees. 


Species 1. — The plural prefix o is a contraction of afea, as 
u is of um^ and follows, accordingly, the same analogies. 

Tlie plural of proper names, is sometimes used with a more extended appli- 
cation than that which is usually found in other languages. Thus o-Pato may 
denote not only two or more persons bearing the name a-Pa/o, but also the 
attendants or people of Pato. 

Species 3. — The plural prefixes of the third species are 
generally used in the contracted forms of im^ in^ and f, re- 
spectively, in which case they have the same form as their 
singular prefixes. But this creates no difficulty, as the 
succeeding word, or the immediate context, will always 
determine the number to which the noun belongs. Thus : — 
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Imazi yamt my cow: 

1 ndhlu yakOf your house : . . 
lhangu yakct his pig : 

Wayezala onyana nentomhi ; 
Ukuze senziwe indhlUifa ; 
Ezomeleza iremente ; 


Imazi zantf my cows. 
Indhlu zako, your houses. 
Ihaugu zake, his pigs. 

He begat sons and daughters. 
That we should be made heirs. 
Confirming the churches. 


Species 5. — The plural prefixes of this species are similar 
in form, to those of the third, and, like them, are mere va- 
riations of the same prefix for euphonic purposes, and usually 
used in the several contracted forms of im, in, and L The 
general rule is, that him or im is used before roots com- 
mencing with a labial consonant; izi or i, before those which 
begin with A, or/; and izin or in, in all other cases. The 
following are examples : — 


Ulu or XL into izim or im. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

Ulu-vo, feeling : 

• 9 

Izim-vo, feelings. 

U-bambo, rib: 

$ • 

Im-bambo, ribs. 

U-pondo, horn: 

• • 

Im-pondo, horns. 

Ulu or u 

into izin 

or in. 

SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

Ulu-ti, rad : 

• • 

Izin-ti, rods. 

Ulu-su, a skin : 

• • 

Tzin-tsu, skins. 

U-donga, wall: 

• • 

In- donga, walls. 

U-tango, fence : 

f • 

In- tango, fences. 

U-kuko, mat : 

e $ 

In-kuko, mats. 

U-ncedo, help : . . 

• 9 

In-ncedo, kelps. 

U-hlobo, sort : 

• • 

In-klobo, sorts. 

U-nwele, hair : 

# • 

In-nwele, hairs. 

U-rozo, a row : 

• • 

In-rozo, rows. 

Ulu or 

u into izi 

or i. 

SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

U-hadi, harp : 

• • 

I-hadi, harps. 

U-lovane, chameleon : . . 

• • 

I-lovane, chameleons. 

U-lwimi, tongue : 

« • 

I-lwimi, tongiies. 


With regard to the above contractions in plural nouns of the third and fifth spe- 
cies, analogy would seem to require, that the full forms should be used before 
monosyllabic roots, and the contracted forms before polysyllabic ones. But 
though this usage sometimes obtainsy yet it is not a very general one. Jzim and 
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izin are seldom heard, whilst izi never occurs, as it does not appear that there 
are any monosyllabic roots, in either of these species, which begin with h, or I, 

94. Some nouns form their plural irregularly. In other 
words, certain nouns belong to one species in the singular 
number, and to another, in the plural. 

1. Nouns of the third species with the singular prefix in, 
take ama for their plural prefix, when they denote distinc- 
tion of sex. Thus : — 

Indoda, man: ... Amadoda, men, 

Inkwenkwe, boy: ... .. Amakwenkwe, boys, 

Inkosikazi, chiejess : . . . . Amakosikazi, ckiefesses, 

S. Nouns which are the names of nations, tribes, and the 
like, frequently employ the same form of prefix for their 
plural number. As : — 

Um*Xosa, a Kafir : . . . . Ama-Xosa, Kafirs, 

Um-Pondo, a Pondo : ,, Amam*Pondo, Pondos, 

Um-Bira, a Bekaite : ,, . . Ama-Bira, Bekaites, 

3. A few other nouns, also, are found adopting a similar 
usage. As : — 

Umpakati, councillor: .. .. Amapakati, councillors, 

Ubala, a desert : ,, ,, Ainabala, deserts, 

Ulwalwa, rock : ,, ,, Amalwalwa, rocks, 

95. A noun occasionally occurs with different roots, or 
rather, with different forms of the same root, in the singular 
and plural numbers. As : — 

Iliso, eye: ,, ,, . . Amehk>, eyes 

Izinyo, tooth : , ,, ,, Amenyo, teeth. 

In the latter case, however, the fuller form,. amazinyOf is also used. See 

below, § 97. 

96. Some nouns, again, are defective with regard to num- 
ber. For example : — 

1. Some are only found in the singular form, and are 
generally of the fifth or sixth species : as, ubisi, sweet milk ; 
ututu, ashes; wmi, smoke. 

2. Others only occur in the plural form, and are usually 
of the second species ; as, amanzi, water ; amasi, sour milk ; 
amendu, speed; amandhla, power. 
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97. A few nouns are redundant with respect to number ; 
some having two forms in the singular, and one in the plural ; 
and others, one form in the singular, and two forms in the 
plural. Thus : izwane and uzwane^ a toe ; amazwancy toes : 
ulwandhUy sea ; ilwandhle and amalwandhley seas. 

CoEEESPOin)rsrG Euphonic Lettees. 

98. Each of the nominal prefixes, both singular and plu- 
ral, has its own form of euphonic letter^ or letters^ with 
which, in its various uses ( § 5i, 3 ), it is always connected 
in grammatical government. The following table, accor- 
dingly, shows the correspondency of the euphonic letters to 
the several nominal prefixes, according to their species and 
number. 


species 

SINGU- 

LAR 

PEEEIXES 

EUPH. LETTERS 

PLURAL PREFIXES 

EUPH. LETTERS 

BEFORE 

VOWELS 

BEFORE 

CONSO- 

NANTS 

BEFORE 

VOWELS 

BEFORE 

CONSO- 

NANTS 

1 

um, U 

w 

WU 

aba, o 

b 

ba 

2 

ih, i 

1 

U 

ama 

a 

wa 

o 

• • • 


• 

( izim, izin, izi | 


• 

3 

im, in, 1 

y 

P 

( im, in, i y 

z 

zi 

4 

isi 

S 

si 

• • 
IZl 

z 

zi 

5 

ulu, u 

1 

lu 

C izim, izin, izi | 

z 

zi 




( im, m, 1 ) 



6 

um 

w 

WU 

imi 

7 

yi 

7 

ubu 

b 

bu 




8 

uku 

k 

ku 





It will be seen from this table, that the same form of euphonic letter, br 
letters, belongs to different prefixes ; and also, that the same form of prefix 
is sometimes singular, and at other times plural. Care will be therefore re- 
quired, lest the species, or numbers, be confounded together. 


FORMS OP NOUNS. 

99. Kafir nouns possess several different forms, in order 
to express the varioas modifications of which their primary 
meaning is susceptible, according to the different relations 
which they may sustain to other words. They are divisible 
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into two classes, the former containing Ihe noun in its sim- 
ple state, and such forms as are derived immediately there- 
from, and which may be termed direct or principal forms ; 
and the latter containing those that are derived from any of 
these the principal forms, and which may be therefore 
termed indirect or compound forms. 

PEINCIPAL POEMS. 

100. There are twelve principal forms, namely, the Simple 
form, two Possessive forms, two Dative forms, the Locative, 
Vocative, Causal, Instrumental, and Conjunctive forms, and 
two Comparative forms. Of these several forms, one is de- 
rived by inflection, another by elision, and the remaining ten 
by prefixes. 


SIMPLE POEM. 

101. The simple form is that from which the others are 
derived, and expresses merely the name of the person or thing 
which the noun represents. 

POSSESSIVE POEMS. 

102. Inhere Kve two possessive forms^ which express the 

more usual significations of the preposition of The first of 
these is common to all nouns, but the second is limited to 
personal nouns alone, and more particularly to those which 
are proper names. • 

FIRST POSSESSIVE FORM. 

103. The first po'ssessive form is derived from the simple 
one, by prefixing the possessive particle which corresponds 
to the prefix of the governing noun ; the final vowel of the 
particle coalescing with the initial vowel of the simple form, 
according to rules given in § 37, 3. For. the form and 
derivation of the several possessive particles, see § 303. 

The following examples will be the best illustration of the 
above rule, first observing, that the species and possessive 

particles are those of the first or governing noun. 

p 
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SPE. 

PAETS. 

SrXGIJLAB. 

PAETS. 

PLUEAL. 

1 

wa 

umfazi tr^kosi 

ba 

abafazi herikoki 

2 

la 

ihashe lenkosi 

a 

amahasbe ^nkosi 

3 

ya 

into yabantu 

za 

izinto 2 ?abantu 

4 


isitya «omfazi 

za 

izitya zomf&zi 

5 

Iwa 

usana lioamhaX 

za 

intsana ^romfazi 

6 

wa 

umti trelizwe 

ya 

imiti ydizwe 

7 

ba 

ubude 5elizwe 



8 

kwa 

ukutya Artaabantu 




SECOND POSSESSIVE FORM. 

104*. The second possessive form is derived, by prefixing 
the particle ka and the euphonic letters corresponding to the 
prefix of the governing noun, to the simple form, the initial 
vowel of which is dropped. Those forms of the euphonic 
letters, however, which are derived from the initial vowel of 
the nominal prefixes, are usually omitted. 


SPE. 

PAETS. 

SIWGTTLAE 

PAETS. 

PLUEAL 

1 

i/mka 

umfazi ^a-Pato 

baka 

abafazi haka-VaXo 

2 

lika 

ihashe likahawo 

waka, 

amahashe Arabawo 

3 

yika 

indhlu A;mikosi 

zika 

izindhlu 2r4^mikosi 

'4 

sika 

isitya sika-X.osa, 

zika 

izitya zika-'X.oaak 

5 

luka 

usana luka-K&ma, 

zika 

intsana zika-Kzma> 

6 

touks, 

umti A?a-Kobi 

yika 

imiti ^a-Kobi 

7 

buka 

ubude hukam-Q;&i 



8 

kuka 

ukutya ^ytam-Hala, 




105. The preceding possessive forms are both influenced 
by the Euphonic concord. The prefixes which express the 
modification of meaning denoted by of, are a in the first form, 
and ka in the second. The euphonic letters are employed 
to indicate their grammatical connexion. 

The possessive forms, therefore, consist of three distinct 
elements, namely, the simple form, the prefix which modifies 
its meaning, and the euphonic letters which denote their 
special relation to the governing word. Every possessive 
form may be thus analyzed into its component parts. For 
example : lenkosi consists of the euphonic I, which indicates 
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relationship to a governing noun of the second species^ 
singular ; of the modifying prefix a, which expresses of^ and 
unites with the above euphonic letter in the form of the 
possessive particle la ; and of inkosi the simple form^ which 
contains the primary idea, and coalesces with the preceding 
particle in one word, according to the principle of composition. 
Likabawo may be analyzed in a similar manner: li^ the 
formal sign of grammatical relation ; ka^ the modifying idea; 
and ubawOy the principal one. 

It will be evident from the preceding rules and remarks, that every noun may 
have as many different possessive forms, as there are nominal prefixes ; every noun 
depending, for the true and full form of its possessive, on the particular form 
of the prefix of the governing noun. 

DATIVE FOBMS. 

106. There are two dative forms, including the usual sig- 
nifications of to, in, into, on, at, from, among, as well as 
some of those attached to with, of, about, The first 
form is common to all nouns, except those of the first spe- 
cies which have u for their singular prefix, or which express 
proper names. The second more particularly belongs to 
those nouns which are not found in the first form, though 
most kinds of nouns sometimes assume it. 

FIRST DATIVE FORM. 

107. The first OT inflected dative form is derived from the 
simple one, by changing its initial vowel into e, and its final 
vowel, according to its form, as follows : — 

a cha/nges into eni ; as, esityeni from isitya. 
e ... eni: as, ehasheni from ihashe. 

i ... ini : as, enkosini from inkosi. 

o ... weni : as, ebusweni from ubuso. 

u ... wini; as, endhlwini from indblu. 

1. But when w is inoompatible with the preceding consonant or consonants, 
o changes into eni, and u into ini : as, endaweni, from indawo, place ; elifini, 
from ilifu, cloud. See also the examples below, § 108. 

2. The diphthongs at and au separate into their component parts, in passing 
through the process of inflection ; thus, ennqa-ini, from innqai, clay-pot j 
elupa^wini, from upau, a mark. 
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108. A change also takes place in the consonant immedi- 
ately preceding the final vowel, when it happens to be either 
b, m, or either of the combinations mb or mp, according 
to rules stated in § 45, 4. Thus : — 

b changes into tj : as, engutyeni from ingubo. 

p ... tsh: as, elusatsheni usapo. 

m ... ny: as, emlonyeni from umlomo. 

mb ... nj : as, emlanjeni from umlambo. 

mp ... ntsh: as, emahlwentaheni from amahlwempu. 

^ese consonantal changes, however, are not uniformly observed. They 
appear to occur regularly, only in the case of those nouns which terminate in o; 
though even here there are exceptions, as, for example, enkomeni from inkomo. 
When the final vowel is a, the above consonants are sometimes changed, and 
at other times not, usage appearing in this instance to be equally favourable to 
both forms. With other final vowels, th^ do not often sufibr mutation. 

109. The contracted forms of the prefixes of nouns of the 
third and fifth species, are restored to their full forms in the 
formation of the first or inflected dative form. Thus : — 

Species 3. Flwr . — ezimazini from imazi=izimazi. 

... ... ezinkomeni . . . inkomo=izmkomo. 

ezigusheni . . . igusha=izigusha. 

Species 5. Sing . — eludakeni . . . udaka=uludaka. 

elulwalweni . . . ulwalwa=ululwalwa. 

IPlur . — ezimbanjeni ... imbambo=izmibambo. 
eziiitsatsheni . . . intsapo=izint3apo. 

ezilwimini . . . fiwimi=izilwimi. 

110. Nouns which are the names of places or rivers, sim- 
ply change their initial vowel, in taking their inflected form. 
Thus : — 

e-Eini from i-Eini. 
em-Tati . . . um-Tati. 

e-Qonci . .. i-Qonci. 
en-N ciba . . . in-N ciba. 

Many nouns which denote a particular place or situation, 
or indicate a definite period of time, observe the same rule. 
Thus 

ekaya from ikaya, home. 

ebuhlanti ... ubuhlanti, cattle fold. 

emnyango ... unmyango, door-way. 
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elwandhle ... ulwandhle, the sea, 

eimnini ... immini, iheda/y, 

ebusuku ... ubusuku, the night, 

ebusika ... ubusika, winter, 

ekwindbla . . . ikwindbla, autumn. 

Some nouns are used in both ways : as enkloko and enklokweni^ from inkloko^ 
head ; elubala and eluhaleniy &om uhaXa^ wilderness. 

BECOKD DATITE FOBM. 

111. The second or prejixual dative form, is derived by 
prefixing the particle ku to the simple form, the initial 
vowel of which is dropped ; or otherwise, the final u oi ku » 
is either changed into ii;, before the initial vowel of the 
noun, or altogether elided. Compare the several usages 
of ill, § 308. Thus : — 

in-Kama from u-Kama, Kama. 
iimyana ... unyana, son. 

innomyai unomyai, ra/ven. 

inmbona umbona, maize. 

inm-Hala ... um-Hala, TJmhala. 
ininfazi ... umfazi, woman. 

inbantu ... abantu, people. 

ii£7inkosi ... iukosi, chief. 

immahasbe... amahasbe, horses. 
ioyise . . . oyise, fathers. 

inmti ... umti, tree. 

inasiqamo . . . isiqamo, fruit. 

LOCATIVE EOEM. 


112. The locative form is limited to those nouns which 
are the names of persons. It is formed by prefixing the 
particle kwa to their simple forms, the initial vowels of which 
are elided. Thia form connects the idea of place or resi- 
dence with that of the person, and expresses the sense of 
at^ to, or from, according to the construction. Thus : — - 


iw;a-Xosa, at Xosa’s place ; from 
it4?n-Pato, to Pato’s place ; 



u-Xosa. 

u-Pato. 

um-Hala. 


* • • 
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Examples. 

TJkwa-Xosa ; He is at Xosa’s. 

TJye kwa-Pato ; He has gone to Pato’s. 

Ndivela kwam-Hala ; 1 come from Hmhala’s. 

VOCATIVE FOBM. 

113. The vocative form is used in addressing a person or 
things and is derived from the simple form by eliding its 
initial vowel. Thus : — 


Kama from 

u-Kama. 

Mhala 

um-Hala. 

Nyana 

unyana. 

Mfazi ... 

umfazi. 

Bantu 

abantu. 

Lizwe 

ilizwe. 

Mabashe . . . 

amahasbe. 

Nkosi 

inkosi. 


1. But plural nouns of the first species, with the o form 
of the prefix, generally prefix their euphonic letter in the 
derivation of the vocative form ; or, what amounts to the 
same thing, the b of the prefix in its full form, is restored 
in the formation of their vocatives. Thus : — 

Bobawo from obawo. 

Boyise . . . oyise. 

Bodade . . . odade. 

Singular nouns of the second species, with the i prefix, occasionallj observe 
a similar rule in forming their yocatiyes. 

2. In deriving the vocative forms of nouns of the third 
and fifth species, the uncontracted forms of their prefixes 
must be used. As : — 


Species 3. 

JBhtr , — Zimazi from 

imazi. 

• i • 

Zinkomo . . . 

inkomo. 

• • • 

Zigusba 

igusba. 

Species 5. 

Sing, — Lusapo 

usapo. 

• • • 

Ludwai 

udwai. 

• • • 

jPlur , — Zimbambo , , . 

imbambo. 

1 1 • 

Zintsbaba . . . 

intsbaba. 

• • • 

Zilwimi 

ilwimi. 
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CAUSAL rOBM. 

114. The causal form is derived from the simple one^ by 
prefixing its euphonic letter or substitute ; and varies, there- 
fore, in each species and number, according to the particular 
form of the nominal prefix. Compare §§ 98 and 55. This 
form of the noun expesses q/*, for^ in their causal 
applications ; thus connecting the cause with the effect, or the 
agent with the action. Thus : — 


SPEC. 



SIMPLE FOBM. 

CAUSAL FOBM. 

1 

sing. 


umfazi, udade 

n^mfazi, nyudade 

• • • 

plur. 

^g 

abafazi, odade 

n^abafazi, ^odade 

2 

smg. 

1 

ilizwi, ibashe 

Zuizwi, /ihasne 

... 

plur. 

^g 

amazwi 

nyamazwi 

3 

sing. 

7 

indhlu 

ymdblu 

. i • 

plur. 

z 

izindhlu, inkosi 

^izindblu, ^nnkosi 

4 

smg. 

s 

isitya 

nsitya 

• • • 

plur. 

z 

izitya 

2 izitya 

5 

sing. 

1 

uluti, upondo 

/uluti, /upondo 

• • • 

plur. 

z 

izinti, impondo 

irizinti, ^jimpondo 

6 

sing. 

“g 

umti 

nyumti 

• • • 

plur. 

y 

imiti 

yimiti 

7 


b 

ubuso 

5ubuso 

8 


k 

ukutya 

Arukutya | 


After passive and some other kinds of verbs, the euphonic 
letter or substitute is sometimes omitted, together with the 
initial vowel of the simple form. This usage more especially 
obtains when such verbs are used in their negative forms. 
For example: — 


Kungaziwa *mntu ; 
Abayi knhlelwa *ntoi 
Ubezele bubele ; 


That' no (me shoold know it. 
Nothing shall befall them. 
He was hill of compassion. 


This rule is obserred, in point of fimt, by all nouns which employ contracted 
prefixes, the euphonic letter simply being, in such circumstances, a restoration 
of the consonant of the full prefixes, and consequently the causal f<Nrm is, strict* 
ly speaking, in an elided state. 


INSTBUHENTAL FOBH. 


115. The instrumental form is derived from the simple 
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one, by prefixing the particle nga, the final vowel of the latter 
coalescing with the initial vowel of the former, according to 
§ 37, 3. This form expresses by, through, with, in their 
medial or instrumental applications; thus connecting the 
means with the end, or the instrument with the action. It 
also expresses concerning, according to, on account of, as 
well as some of the senses attached to at, in, and of The 
following examples will serve for illustration : — 


^omfazi from 

umfazi. 

/tyabafazi 

abafazi. 

wyonyana 

onyana. 

ngeWzm 

ilizwi. 

^amazwi 

amazwL 

wy^ikosi 

inkosi. 

Myomti 

umti. 

T^^initi 

imiti. 


CONJUNCTIVE FOKM. 


116. The conjunctive form is derived from the simple one, 
by prefixing the particle na, the final vowel of which coales- 
ces with the initial vowel of the noun, as that of nga does 
in the preceding form. The significations which it ex- 
presses, are those of and, also, and the conjunctive sense of 
with. Thus : — 


umfazi 

from 

mnfazi. 

abafazi 


abafazi. 

T^onyana 


onyana. 

nelizwi 


ilizwi. 

^^mnazwi 


amazwi. 

wenkosi 


inkosi. 

mmii 


umti. 

nemiii 

• • t 

imiti. 

FIBST COMPAEATIVE FOEM. 


117. The first comparative form is derived from the simple 
one, by prefixing the particle nganga, which observes the 
same rule with regard to its final vowel as does. It is 
usually employed to denote some kind of equality between 
two objects, and corresponds in general force to so as, or as, 
wheii used comparatively. 
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Examples, 

Ngokuba ukwa ngango-Faro ; For thou art even as Pharoah. 

Ukuba ninokolo olungangokozo If je have faith as a grain of mus- 
Iwembewu yemositade : tard seed. 

Ngento engangenani lemipefumlo ; According to the number of the souls. 

Inani labo lingangenklabati yolwa- The number of them is as the sand 
ndhle ; of the sea. 

SECOND COMPABATITE FOBM. 

118. The second comparatice form is derived from the 
simple one, by prefixing the particle njenga^ the final vowel 
of which coalesces with the initial vowel of the noun, as that 
of nga does. This form denotes similarity, and expresses 
like asy according to^ like, as. 

Examples. 

Esihia njenge\iohe ; Descending like a dove. 

Eberolwa njengev^wx ekuxelweni ;; He was led as a sheep to the slaughter. 

A[;engokuswela kwabo ; According to their need. 

Wabulawa nyVngomfeli ka-Kristu ; He was put to death as a martyr for 

Christ. 

COMPOUND rOBMS. 

1 19. Besides their principal forms, Kafir nouns, as before 
observed, also possess several compound forms. These are 
derived from some of the former, chiefiy by means of addi- 
tional prefixes, which become incorporated with the others 
by the principle of composition ; and they may be arranged, 
therefore, according to the principal form which constitutes 
the leading element in their formation. In this way there 
are found, four compound inflected dative forms, four com- 
pound prefixual dative forms, yb«r compound locative forms, 
and one compound vocative form; making altogether, thirteen 
compound forms. 

COMPOUND INFLECTED DATIVE FOBMS. 

120. lihe first compound form is derived, by prefixing the 

possessive particles, according to the prefix of the governing 

Q 


I 
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noun, to the first or inflected dative form, and is employed to 
express qf in the sense of belonging to. Thus : — 

Umfasi u^ase-Rini ; A woman of Graham’s Town. 

Amabashe ase-Bira ; Horses of the Beka. 

Izinto sasemhiabeni ; Things of the earth. 

For the use of s in these and some of the following forms, see $ 53, 1. 

121. The second compound form is derived from the in- 
flected dative, by prefixing the particle nga^ and expresses 
about, near, to, against, towards, and the like. In some 
cases, this is only a more emphatic form of the principal one. 
Thus : — 

Uhleli ngasendhiwini ; 

Bekangela ngasezulwini ; 

Misa imida ngasentabeni ; 

Xa ebehleli ngasekutyeni : 

Seninawo umfuno wenu nga- 
scbungcweleni. 

122. The third compound form is derived from the prece- 
ding one, by prefixing the possessive particles, according to 
the prefix of the governing noun, when the sense becomes 
equivalent to round about. As : — 

Hizwe tongase -Bira : The country round about the Beka. 

123. The fourth compound form is derived from the 
inflected dative, by prefixing the particle njenga, and ex- 
presses the comparative sense of like, or as, in addition to 
the full meaning of the principal form. Thus: — 

Njengasemskiizini ubuso bufana As in water face answereth to 
nobuso : face. 

Kunyei^osemzini wako ; It is as (far as) to your place. 

COMPOUND PBEFIXUAL DATIVE FOEMS. 

124'. The Jifth compound form is derived from the second * 
or prefixual dative form, by prefixing the possessive particle 
which corresponds to the prefix of the governing noun, and 
expresses the same meaning as the frst compound form. 
Thus : — 

Uihntu waku-Kama: A man belonging to Kama. 

Abafazi 6akum-HaIa; Women belonging to Umhala. ' 

Iremente yakwaba-Heyideni ; Churches of the Gentiles. 


He is sitting hear the house. 
Looking towards heaven. 

Set bounds about the mount. 
As he sat at meat. 

Ye have your fruit unto holi- 
ness. 
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125. The compound form is derived, by prefixing 
nga to the second dative, and has the same signification as 
the second compound form. Thus ; — 

Kube bubunqino n^akuba-Heyideni ; That it should be a testimony against 

the Gentiles. 

Ndakukangela i^akwicala elinama- When I look towards the men’s side, 
doda ; 

126. The seventh compound form is derived from the 
preceding one, in the same manner as the third compound 
form is derived from the second. Thus : — 

Indawo yangakM- Kama : The place round about Kama. 

127. The eighth compound form is derived from the pre- 
fixual dative, in the same manner as the fourth compound 
forfti is derived from the inflected dative. Thus : — 

Kwa nyengaku-Kama : Even as unto Kama. 

COMPOTJKI) LOCATITE POEMS. 

128. The ninth compound form is derived from the loca- 
tive, by prefixing the possessive particle which corresponds 
to the prefix of the governing noun, and expresses the sense 
of belonging to the place or country of the person whom the 
noun represents. Thus: — 

Abantu ftakwa*Kama ; 

Inkosana «akwa-Yuda ; 

Ilizwe tokwa<Zabuloni ; 

129. The tenth compound form is derived from the locative, 
by prefixing the particle nga^ and expresses the meaning of 
neary abouty towardsy the place or country of the person 
represented by the noun. Thus : — 

Ndasondela ngakwa-Gcaleka ; I drew near to the country of Galelca. 

Ndaza ndabekela ngakwa-Ngqika ; Then I made towards the country of 

Gaika. 

130. The eleventh compound form is derived from the 
preceding one, by prefixing the possessive particle corres- 
ponding to the prefix of the governing noun, which increas- 
es the meaning to round about. Thus : — 


People of Kama’s place. 
Princes of Judah. 

The land of Zabulon. 
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Ndahamba pakati kwemizi yanga- I went amongst the places round a- 
kwa-Kama ; bout Kama’s, 

131. The twelfth compound form is derived from the locar 
tive by prefixing in the same manner, and with the 

same force, as in the fourth compound form. Thus : — 

Ku»j>ngakwa>Kama: It is as (far as) to Kama’s. 


COMPOUKP VOCATIVE EOBM. 


132. The thirteenth compound form is derived from the 
vocative, by afiixing the particle ndiniy which renders the 
mode of address more direct and emphatic. Thus 


Sizukulwanandtnt ; 
Zihanahanisindini ; 

Yiz’ apa, Mfondini ; 

Uja kuhlala futi kangakana- 
nina, Litongoraadtni ; 


Ye generation ! 

Ye hypocrites! 

Come hither, you fellow ! 

How long wilt thou sleep, O slug* 
gard ? 


Tabular view of the Forms of Nouns^ 

133. The following table gives the several forms of Kafir 
nouns at one view, and will further exemplify the above 
rules and remarks. It must be borne in mind, that the 
possessive forms, as well as such compound forms as com- 
mence with a possessive particle, vary their initial 
letters according to the prefix of the governing noun. In 
the table which follows, they have been formed on the sup- 
position of a governing noun of the first species, singular 
number. 
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OF THE ADJECTIVES. 

134. Adjectives are distinguished by separable prefixes^ 
each root being capable of receiving as many different 
prefixes^ in the course of grammatical government^ as there 
are prefixes of nouns. 

The form of the prefix, in any given instance, depends 
on the prefix of the governing noun. 

CLASSIFICATION OP ADJECTIVES. 

135. The prefixes of adjectives are composed of those 
forms of the relative pronoun^ and present indicative pre- 
fixes of the substantive verby which correspond to the 
species and number of the governing noun. But some of 
the prefixes of the substantive verb, in this usage, some- 
times take the epenthetic letters m and n\ and hence, 
adjectives may be conveniently distributed into three classes y 
according to the use or disuse of these. 

1. The first class includes all adjectives, before whose 
roots 971 or n is used, according to the prefix, in those cases 
where epenthetic letters are allowed. 

2. The second class comprises those with which m is used 
in all such cases. 

3. The third class contains such adjectives as do not use 
the epenthetic letters with any of their prefixes. 

136. Adjectival roots of the first and second classes, take 
the epenthetic letters m and 7t, in connexion with some of 
the prefixes of the substantive verb, according to the fol- 
lowing rules ; — 

1. The verbal prefixes which take these epenthetic letters, 
are those which have been derived from such nominal prefixes 
as include m or ti in their composition. In this usage, there- 
fore, the prefix is simply lengthened in the process of deri- 
vation ; either on account of the coalition of the preceding 
vowel with the relative pronoun, as is the case with some 
of these prefixes ; or in order to distingush more clearly the 
species of the noun referred to by the adjective, as is the 
case with others. Compare J 264 with Table in § 304. 
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S. The situation of the epenthetic letters, depends upon 
the manner in which the verbal prefixes have their deriva- 
tion. Those which are derived from the initial vowel of the 
nominal prefixes, take their epenthetic letters after them ; 
but those which are derived from the final vowel, take it 
before them. 

8. The difference between the Jirst and second classes of 
adjectives is this, that the verbal prefixes corresponding to 
singular and plural nouns of the third species, and to plural 
nouns of the fifth species, are derived from in and izin in the 
former class, and from izim or im in the latter. Accordingly, 
the first class takes n as the epenthetic letter, and the 
second m. 

137. The letters m and n when initial in an adjectival root, 
must not be confounded with epenthetic letters, but the 
whole root, of which either of them thus forms an integral 
part, must be treated like others of the same class to which 
it belongs. 

1. Adjectival roots commencing with »i, are always of the 
third class : as, mhlope^ mnandiy msulwa^ muncu^ mnyama^ 
mdaka. 

2. Those which commence with «, are either of the first 
class; as, ninzi^ ncinane, nci:^^ or of the third \ as, nzima^ 
nzuluy ngcwele. 

138. An example of an adjective in each class will afford 
the best illustration of the preceding observations. The 
species and numbers refer to the supposed governing noun : — 


60 Due regard does not appear to 
have been paid to the insertion of the 
epenthetic n, before adjectival roots 
commencing with n, and belonging to 
the first class. Analogy, however, 
requires its use in such circumstances, 
as well as in others. Hence ntnst, 
ncinane t 8fc,, when referring to nouns 
of the third species, singular and plu< 
ral, or to nouns of the fifth species, 


plural, should be written as in the 
following examples : — into ennctnane ; 
izinto ezinncinane ; intsapo ezinmnxi. 
By this means, also, the form keeps up 
a distinction between adjectives of the 
fourth species, plural, and those of 
the third or fifth species plural : thus 
izitya ezincinane ; but izindhlu ezinnci* 
none. 
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1 » 

PIEST 

CLASS. 

SECOIO) 

CLASS. 

THIKB 

CLASS. 

M 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

1 

owkulu 

a^akulu 

omh\ 

ahdbi 

obomvu 

«5abomvu 

2 

^ZZkulu 

amakulu 

elihi 

amdbi 

eZ/bomvu 

abomvu 

3 

^;ikulu 

ezink-vlu 


ezi/mbi 

ebomvu 

c5?Zboinvu 

4 

e^kulu 

tf;?Zkulu 

esihi 

eztbi 

mboinvu 

mboinvu 

6 

oZf^kulu 

ezin^sx^M 

oluhi 


oZwbomvu 

ezibomYW. 

6 

omkulu 

mZkulu 

owbi 

emtbi 

obomvu 

cbomvu 

7 

o5tfkulu 


o^bi 


o^bomvu 


8 

oA^t^kulu 


o^bi 


oArwbomvu 



HTDEPiyiTE ADJEOTIYES. 


139. The following adjectives, which may be termed, from 
the nature of their signification, indefinite adjectives^ require 
a more particular notice. Some of them, moreover, vary in 
the formation of their prefixes from the usual mode. 

140. Nye belongs to the first class of adjectives, and 
expresses the indefinite sense of one^ other ^ another^ 
Thus : — 


Sasilumkile etinye isihlanu sazo, sad 
esinye isihlanu sasimadle ; 

Omnye waja entsimini jake, omnye 
waya eutengweni yake ; 
llanga alisayi kubabalela, HAhunye 
ubushusbu ; 


And (the one) five of them were wise, 
and (the other) five were foolish. 

One went to his &rm, another to his 
merchandise. 

The sun shall not light on them, nor 
any heat 


141. expresses a;lof/^er, other y ^c., in the sense of 
** a different one and takes for its prefixes the several 
euphonic letters, according to the prefix of the governing 
noun. Thus : — 


SPECIES. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


snfo. 

ttwmbi 

Zimbi 

ytmbi 

»mbi 

Zt^mbi 

tm^mbi 


PLUE. 

5ombi 

wambi 

s^Zmbi 

^Zmbi 

s^Zmbi 

yZmbi 


ftttmbi 


1. The forms which commence with the superadded con- 
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sonants w and y (§ 54), sometimes drop them, umhiy imbif 
and ambiy being heard for wumbiy yimbiy and wambu 

2. The following examples will illustrate the usual force 
of this adjective: — 


Ninomninawe na? 

Walilala imihla jasixenxe yitnbi; 
Awuko ’myalelo wumbi umkulu kule ; 

Nize nendele kuwum&t ; 

Sivela (§308, 6) indawo ; 

Ngokuba babebeva beteta ngasim&t i- 
Iwimi; 


Have je another brother ? 

He stayed yet other seven days. 
There is none other commandment 
greater than these. 

That ye should be married to another. 
We come from quite a different place. 
For they heard them speak with (o- 
ther) tongues. 

3. The relative pronoun and substantive verb, occasionr- 
ally precede this adjective for the sake of emphasis : as, 


Ukufana oArukumbi ; 
Isidalwa eWsimbi ; 


Another likeness. 

Any other creature. 

142. Tile expresses certairiy as used in the phrase 
certain one,” and belongs to the third class of adjectives. 
Thus : — 


Ecela into etile kuye ; 

Abantu ahatile abapuma kuti ; 
Ukuba uyafumana ahatile abaneli 
siko ; 


Desiring a certain thing of him. 
Certain persons who went out from us. 
If he finds any of this way. 


143. expresses a//, every y and the like; and takes 

for its prefixes the several euphonic letters, according to the 
form of the governing word. Thus ; — 


PERSON. 


SPECIES. 


BINGELAB. 


PLURAL. 


I 

II 

III 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


tvonke 

Zonke 

lyonke 

sonke 

Zonke, IwonkG 
M?onke 


wnke 

Tionke 

^onke 

onke (§ 54, 1, i) 

;fonke 

aronke 

zonke 

yonke 


Jonke 

Aronke, Aru^onke 


144. Ngahoy ngakanuy ngakananay express sOy iuchy so 
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great, to much, according to the construction, and belong 
to the third class of adjectives. As: — 

Amandlila angakanana ; Such power. 

Andifumananga ’lukolo olungaka; 1 have not found so great faith. 

145. Ngako expresses such as that, so great as that, and 
also belongs to the third class of adjectives. As : — 

Ngokuba kuya kubako oko ubunziroa For then shall be great tribulation, 
obukulu, ekungazanga kubeko obu~ such as was not since the beginning 
ngako kuselokwokuqaleka kwom- of the world, 
hlaba ; 

146. Nje expresses so many, and belongs to the first 
class of adjectives. It is only used, however, in answer to 
a question, and always in reference to a number which is 
specified at the same time by the fingers. Thus: — 

Amahashe ebemangapina ? How many horses were there t 

Ehemanje ; There were so many. 

DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

147. The roots of adjectives are generally primitives. 
Some, however, are derived from verbs. Thus msulwas 
without blemish ; appears to come from sulwa, to be wiped ; 
tile any or certain; from ti, to be so: de, long, &c. ; from 
da, to be distant. Ngcwele, pure, is the perfect verbal root 
otngcwala, the obsolete primitive of ngcwalisa, to purify : and 
nene, true, bears the same relation to nyana, the obsolete 
primitive of nyanisa, to speak or act truly ; ny being changed 
into n, for the sake of greater euphony. 

Kafir adjectives are comparatively few in number, many of the adjectives of 
European languages being supplied in this, by certain usages of the noun and 
verb. See §§ 500’501 and 670. 

DIMINUTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

148. Diminutive adjectives are formed by afiixing ana or 
azana to their roots, according to the character of the gov- 
erning noun, in the same manner as has already been de- 
scribed in the formation of diminutive nouns, §§ 87 and 88. 


NUMERALS. 
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Thus : — kulwana from kulu ; mhlotshana from mhlope; 
mvana and bomvazana from bomvu. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

149. Adjectives have no variations of form for the compa- 
rative and superlative degrees. To express these, certain 
syntactical usages are adopted, according to §§ 451 and 
573. 

Diminution of quality is effected by affixing the particle ra 
to the adjectival root, which corresponds to the English 
termination ish^ or to the word rather. Thus : — 

Lonto ibomvura ; That thing is reddish. 

Iqiya emnyamara ; A blackish or purple handkerchief. 


NUMERALS. 


150. Kafir numerals are expressed partly by adjectives, 
and partly by nouns. They are as follow: — 


ADJECT. 

nye 

bini 

tatu 

ne 

hlanu 

taudatu 

xenxe 

mboxo 


NOUNS. 

isinye 
• • • 
isibmi 

isitatu 

isine 

isihlanu 

isitandatu 

isixenxe 

isimboxo, isibozo, isipohlongo 
itoba, isitoba, umcakatiso 
ishumi, isisbumi, ilinci 
ikulu 
iwaka 


MEANINO. 

one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 

hundred 

thousand 


The tens, hundreds, and thousands, are sometimes used 
in their reduplicated forms, in order to express an unknown 
or uncountable number. Thus: — 


Ajnashumishumi ; 
Amakulukulu ; 
Amawakawaka ; 


Tens upon tens. 

Hundreds upon hundreds. 
Thousands upon thousands. 


151. The numeral adjectives take their prefixes accor- 
ding to the class to which they belong. 
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NUMERALS. 


1. Nye^ tatu, ne, hlanu^ and tandatu^ belong to the first 
class. * 

But nye usually omits the relative pronoun of the regular 
adjectival prefixes, in order to distinguish its use as a nu- 
meral, from that noticed above in § 140. Thus — 

. Species 1. — wwnye 

2. — Zmye 

3 . — innje 

4 . — sinje 

5 . — lunje 

6. — tfmnye 

7. — ^«nye 

8. — ^nye 

S. Bini belongs to the second class of adjectives. 

3. XenxCy and mboxo^ belong to the third class. 

152. The numeral nouns belong to those species to which 
their prefixes assign them, and follow all their analogies. 

In the possessive form, they are employed to express 
ordinals \ as, 

Jculo lesihlanu ; The hymn of five, i. e. the fifth hymn. 

Jndhlu yeshumi ; The hoxise of ten, i. e. the tenth house. 

Inncwadiyesibini ; The book of two, i. e. the second book. 

Umhla wesine ; The day of four, i. e. the fourth day. 

153. The Kafir mode of counting is rather complex, 
arising out of its very minuteness. As there are no numerals 
for expressing a combination of tens, as twenty, thirty, forty, 
&c. ; or of tens and units, as eleven, twelve, thirteen, &c. ; 
one is obliged to say, two tensy three tenSy four tensy ^c. ; 
in the former case ; and ten which is with oney twOy threey 
^c. ; two tens which are with oney twOy threey ^c. ; in the 
latter. So likewise with the hundreds and thousands. 

The units are expressed by the adjectives, or by nouns 
used^as such (§ 500 ), when employed alone with a govern- 
ing noun. But as finals in a numeral combination, they 
may be expressed either by the adjectives or nouns, the for- 
mer taking the prefix which corresponds to the noun refer- 
red to by the whole number. The following examples will 
illustrate the general method of counting ; — 
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Jhashe linye ; 

A bantu abanc ; 

Izonka ezisixenxe ; 

Abaposile abalisbumi elinamnye ; 
Iminyaka elisbumi elinamitaiu ; 
Izizukulwana ezilishumi elinesine ; 
Inkomo ezimasbumi mabini ; 

Izitya ezingamashumi mane ; 

Amahashe amasbomi mahlanu ana- 
linye ; 

Namashumi asixenxo abantwana ; 
Amankazana angamasbumi amboxo 
anesitandatu ; 

Amadoda alikulu; 

Abafazi abalikulu elineshurni ; 

Intaapo ezimakulu amatata, anama- 
shumi mahlanu ananklanu ; 

Inkabt ezingamavraka mane ; 

Inkomo ezingamawaka asibozo, ana- 
makulu axenxe, anamashumi ma- 
bini ananne ; 

Amatandatu amakulu amawaka ama- 
doda ; 

Ishomi lamawaka ; 

Ikulu lamawaka ; 

Iwaka lamawaka ; 

Iculo lesbumi elinesinye ; 

Inncwadi yeshumi elinesixenie ; 
Isiqendu samashumi mane anesitoba ; 
Isabluko samawidca mahlanui anama- 
kulu asibozo $ 

1. ninety ten, is only used i 
and thousands : as, 

Ikulu elinelinci ; 

IkuIu elinamanci matatu ; 

Amawaka alikulu liuamanci mane a- 
namawaka mane ; 


One horse. 

Four persons. 

Seven loaves. 

The eleven apostles. 

Thirteen years. 

Fourteen generations. 

Twenty cattle. 

Forty baskets. 

Fifty one houses. 

And seventy children. 

Eighty six women. 

A hundred men. 

A hundred and ten women. 

Three hundred, and fifty five chil- 
dren. 

Four thousand oxen. 

Eight thousand, Seven hundred, and 
twenty four head of cattle. 

Six hundred thousand men. 

Ten thousand. 

One hundred thousand. 

A million. 

The eleventh hymn. 

The seventeenth book. 

The forty ninth section. 

The five thousand and eighth hun- 
dredth division. 

connexion with the hundreds 

A hundred and ten. 

A hundred and thirty. 

A hundred and forty and four thou- 
sand. 


2. There is a periphrastic mode of expressing eig/if, and 
nine, sometimes heard in the colloquial style, as in the fol- 
lowing examples : — 
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MULTIPLICATIVES. 


Ishumi elinetoba ’mnwe ’mnje ; Ten wbich is with the bending — one 

finger ; i. e. nineteen. 

Ishumi elinetoba ’minwe mibini ; Ten which is with the bending — two 

fingers ; i. e. eighteen. 

MULTIPLICATIVES. 

154. Numeral adjectives become muUiplicatives, by pre- 
fixing the initial syllable of the indefinite adjective onkcy 
according to the form of the governing noun or pronoun^ 
their initial vowel being at the same time dropped, or, in 
the case of those which correspond to plural nouns of the 
third and fifth species, their whole prefix, with the excep- 
tion of the epenthetic letter. Thus : — 

First person, Plur» — Tina ^obabini, «obatatu, We both, all three, all four, 

«obane, fobahianu, &c. all five, &c. 

Second pers, Plur, — Nina nobabini, nobatatu, Ye both, all three, all four, 

nobane, nobahlanu, &c. all five, &c. 

Species 1. Plur, — Abantu Nobabini, ^bata- All two, all three, all four, all 

tn, ftobane, Nobahlanu, &c. five, &c., persons. 

Species 2. Plur, — Amahashe omabini, oma- All two, all three, all four, all 

tatu, omane, omahlanu, &c. five, &c., horses. 

Species 3. Plur, — ^Izindhlu %ombini, sontatu. All two, all three, all four, all 

zonne, zonklanu, &c. five, &c., houses. 

Species 4. Plur, — Izitya zozibini, zozitatu, All two, all three, all four, all 

zozine, zozihlanu, &c. five, &c., vessels. 

Species 5. Plur, — Izinti zombini, zontatu. All two, all three, all four, all 

zonne, zonklanu, &c. five, &c., rods. 

Species 6. Plur. — Imiti yomibini, yomitatu. All two, all three, all four, all 

yomine, yomihlanu, &c. five, &c., trees. 

1. The following examples will illustrate the use of these 
forms : — 

Silapa nje sobatatu ; 

Ndiyaniyala nobabini ; 

Ayete amehlo abo bobabini avulwa ; 

Zowa zombini enmxunyeni : 

Etabata izonka zozixenxe j 
Intshuntshe ebukali isika ngamacala 
omabini ; 

Izilo zone zibe zinamapiko matandatu ; 

2. Numeral adjectives of the seventh and eighth species, 


We are all three here. 

I charge you both. 

And the eyes of both were opened. 
Both shall fall into the ditch. 
Taking the ( all ) seven loaves. 

A sharp two-edged sword. 

The four beasts had each six wings. 
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may also be used as multiplicatives, according to the above 
rule, but the latter usually omit the initial k for the sake 
of euphony. Thus : — 

TJbuso hobutatu ; All three faces. 

Ngokuba okuhini kuya kuba nguna- For both shall be everlasting, 
pakade ; 

155. Numeral nouns become multipUcatives in the same 
manner as the adjectives. The following examples will be a 
sufficient illustration. 

Inkwenkwezi ^.osixenxe zingamangelosi The seven stars are the angels of the 

eremente zosixenxe ; seven churches. 

Izilo zone, nabadala bomashumi mabini The four beasts, and four and twenty 

anabane ; elders. 

G^oduka nazo inncwadi zako, xositoha ; Take home your books, ail nine. 

ELISION OF ADJECTIVAL PREFIXES. 

156. After the substantive and other verbs, the relative 
pronoun of the adjectival prefixes is usually dropped, being 
unnecessary under such circumstances to establish a gram- 
matical connexion. In all those cases, also, where the rela- 
tive coalesces with the verbal prefix, this suffers elision 
with it; so that, in adjectives of the first and second classes, 
it will sometimes happen that the epenthetic letter of the 
prefix alone remains, whilst in adjectives of the third class, 
the whole prefix will in some cases be elided. The following 
examples will afford the best illustration of these remarks : — 

1. Where the whole prefix is elided, in which case the 
adjective will generally be of the third class : — 

Into vrara ; The thing is bitter. 

Umti yxnxivm \ The tree is heavy. 

Amanzi ^.homvu ; The water is red. 

Imilambo ihanxi j The rivers are wide. 

2. Where the prefix is elided with the exception of the 
epenthetic letter, in which case the adjective may be of the 
first or second class : — 

Umfazi \xmde ; 

Into imhi ; 

Intombi \nkle ; 

Umvuzo woba ^rnkulu ; 


The woman is tall. 

The thing is bad. 

The girl is pretty. 

The reward will be great. 
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3. Where the relative pronoun alone is elided^ when 
the adjective may be of either class: — 


Ihashe he]ilimnyama ; 
Isitya ssksincinane ; 

Ukuba abenze bangcwele ; 
Innxowa ezingabi zindala ; 
lukosi zalo ziba zinninzi ; 
Ubumnyaipa boba bukulu ; 
Amahashe ehemaninzi ; 
Imilambo engemincinane ; 


The horse was black. 

The basket was little. 

To make them holy. 

Bags which become not old. 
The princes thereof are many. 
The darkness will be great. 
The horses were many. 

Rivers which are not small. 


4. Sometimes^ however^ the verbal prefix is omitted as 
well as the relative pronoun, even in those cases where they 
do not coalesce together : as, 


Isono sam aUculu ; 

Abantu hAlula ; 

Izitya zeme ; 

Bangaliya kwenziwa ; 


My sin is great. 

The people are few. 

The baskets were four. 

The sun shall be darkened. 


i. This indeed is the usual rule with regard to the pre- 
fixes of the first and second classes of adjectives, which 
correspond to plural nouns of the third and Jlfth species, 
their epenthetic letters being alone retained, as in the se- 
cond set of the above examples. Thus : — 


Inkabi bezin/c/e ; 
Imazi z&mbini ; 
Intsapo zinde : 


The oxen were fine. 
The cows were two. 
The children are tall. 


ii. But adjectives of the first and second classes, which 
correspond to plural nouns of the second and sixth species, 
never drop their verbal prefixes in consequence of the me- 
dial situation of their epenthetic letter, but only suffer the 
elision of the relative pronoun. When, however, the present. 
Indicative, of the substantive verb is required with these 
forms of the adjective, that is often omitted. Thus : — 

Lamazimba mabi $ This com (is) bad. 

Imilambo mikulu ; The rivers (are) great. 

5. After the substantive verb, the prefixes of adjectives 
occasionally take the euphonic letters before them, instead 
of suffering elision, for the sake of emphasis or precision. 
As : — 
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Elusangwcni Iwctompile oXiiloluhle ; 

At the Beautiful gate of the temple. 

Kgomhla wokupela^ lowo ongomkulu 

In the last day, that great one of the 

womter»deleko j 

feast. 

Abapati barnashumi angamahlanuy na- 

Rulers of fifties and rulers of tens. 

bapati barnashumi Bngamanye ; 


157. The prefixes of numeral adjectives are very com- 
monly elided, according to the preceding rules, after nouns. 
Other kinds of adjectives, likewise, occasionally observe the 

same usage. Thus : — 


Umntu *mn^e ; 

One person. 

Izwi *nye ; 

One word. 

Into *nnye ; 

One thing. 

Inkliziyo *mdini ; 

Two hearts. 

liitsuku *ntafu ; 

Three days. 

Amashumi mahini ; 

Two tens. 

Abantu bane ; 

Eour persons. 

Izandhla zihlanu $ 

Five hands. 

Imihlali mibi ; 

Evil rejoicings. 

Iminyaka mininzi ; 

Many years. 


158. When adjectives are used with nouns which are 
preceded by a demonstrative pronoun, or by a demonstrative 
personal pronoun, the relative pronoun of their prefixes is 
often omitted. Thus : — 

Ezizakiwo xikulu. \ 

Obububi hukulu ; 

Lonto ingcwele ; 

Eyona *nto inkulu ; 

OF THE PRONOUNS. 

159. Kafir pronouns are of three principal kinds, namely, 
Demonstrative, Personal, and Relative. 

N. B. There are also Interrogative pronouns : but for these see § 338. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

160. The demonstrative pronouns, expressing this and 
thaif with their plurals these and ihosCi vary according to 

^ s 


These great buildings. 
This great wickedness. 
That holy thing. 

The chief thing. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


the species and number of the nouns to which they refer. 
» , 

The forms which express that and those^ are two or more 

in each species and number. Those which terminate in ya, 

refer to objects at a greater distance^ and the others to ob- 

^cts at a less. 

• 

CTLASSIFICATION OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


161. Demonstrative pronouns are arranged, according to 
their species and number, as follow: — 


1st. species. 

2nd. species. 

3rd. species. 

4th. species. 

SINO. 

PLUS. 

SING. 

PLUS. 

SING. 

PLFB. 

SING. 

PLTJE. 

lo 

aba 

eli 

la 

le 

ezi 

esi 

ezi 

lowaya 

abaya 

eliya 

lawaya 

leyaya 

eziya 

esiya 

eziya 

lowo 

abo 

elo 

lawo 

leyo 

ezo 

eso 

ezo 

Iowa 


ela 

lawa 

leya 

eza 

esa 

eza 

lo 



lo 

lo 




la 

• 


la 

la 


- 



5tii. spec. 

6th. species. 

7th. 

spec. 

8th. 

spec. 

SIONIFICATION. 

SING. 

PLUE. 

SING. 

PLTJE. 

SINGTTXAE. 

PLTJEAL. 

olu 

ezi 

lo 

le 

obu 

oku 

this 

those 

oluya 

eziya 

lowaya 

leyaya 

obuya 

okuya 

that there 

those there 

olo 

ezo 

lowo 

leyo 

obo 

oko 

that 

those 

ola 

eza 

Iowa 

leya 

oba 


that 

those 

• 


lo 

lo 



that 

those " 



la 

la 



that 

those 


DERIVATION OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

162. The demonstrative pronouns which express this and 
these, appear to be derived from the corresponding prefixes 
jof nouns in the following manner : — 

1. Those which . correspond to the monosyllabic prefixes, 
reject the final m and n, and then take the remaining vowel, 
to which, after changing u into o, and i into e, the epen- 
thetic letter I is prefixed : as, from um, and le from im 
or in. 

2. Those which correspond to the polysyllabic prefixes, 
simply change their initial vowel as above, except in the 
case of the plural numbers of the third and fifth species. 
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*w1iick reject the final m or ^ as well : thu 3 , eli from ili^ olu 
from uluy ejsi from izim or izin. 

i. But the vowel a does not . suffer mutation ; and hence^ 
nba is of the same form as the corresponding nominal prefix. 

ii. The plurals, also, of the second and sixth species, re? 
ject the m of the nominal prefixes together with the preced- 
ing vowel, and then observe the same rule as those pronouns 
which are derived from the monosyllabic prefixes: as, la 
from ama, and le from imi. 

163. The demonstrative pronouns which express that there 
and those there, are derived from the preceding ones, by af- 
fixing the particle ya : as, elii/a from eli, olnya from olu, 
uhaya from aha. 

But the monosyllabic pronouns insert their possessive par- 
ticles before the ya : as, lowaya from /q, leyaya from le. 

164. The demonstrative pronouns which are employed to 
express simply that and those, are merely different contrac- 
tions of the last: as, lowo and Iowa from lowaya, and lo 
and/ff, again, born lowo md. Iowa. (§59, 1.) 

FORMS OP DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

PRINCIPAL FORMS. 

165. Demonstrative pronouns have nine principal forms, 
namely, the Simple form, the Possessive, Dative, Locative, 
Causal, Instrumental, Conjunctive, and two Comparative 
forms. Their several significations are the same as those of 
the corresponding forms of nouns. The simple form of eacl^ 
demonstrative pronoun has been already given in the above 
table § 161. The remaining forms are derived from that^ 
in the following manner : — 

1. The possessice form is derived by prefixing the proper 
possessive particle. If the simple form commences with a 
vowel, coalition will take place according to § 37, 3. 

2. The dative form is derived by prefixing ku. If the 
simple form commences with a vowel, the final u ofku is gen*- 
erally changed into w. 

3. The locative form is only used with those demonstra- 
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tive pronouns, which may represent nouns that are the 
names of persons. It is derived by prefixing kwa. 

4. The causal form is derived by prefixing the euphonic 
letters, or their substitutes, according to the following 
formulas : — 


POEMS. 

1st. species. 

2hd. species. 

3ed. species. 

BIBO. 

PLUE. 

SINO. 

PLUE. 

SIEO. 

PLUE. 

Simple 

Causal 

lo 

aba 

;i^aba 

eli 

feU 

la 

ngd\3^ 

le 

yile 

ezi 

zezi 

4th. spec. 

5th. species 

6th. species. 

7th. 

spec. 

8th. 

spec. 

SING. 

PLTJB 


PLUE. 

SINO. 

PLUE. 

esi 

«esi 

ezi 

j?ezi 

’ll 

ezi 

2?ezi 

lo 

4^l0 

le 

yile 

obu 

bobu 

oku 

^'oku 


6. The instrumental form is derived by prefixing nga ; 
the conjunctive form, by prefixing na ; the^r^^ comparative 
form, by prefixing nganga ; and the second comparative form, 
by prefixing njenga. In all these forms, if the simple form 
commences with a vowel, coalition takes place according to 
§ 37, 3. 

COMPOTJITD FOEMS. 

166. Demonstrative pronouns have compound forms, 
namely, four compound dative forms, and four compound 
locative forms. Their significations are the same in gene- 
ral as those of the corresponding forms of nouns. Their 
derivation is as follows : — 

1. The first compound form is derived from the dative^ 
by prefixing the proper possessive particle. 

2. The secondly derived from the same principal form, by 
prefixing nga. 

3. The third is derived from the preceding compound 
form, by prefixing the proper possessive particle. 

4. The fourth is derived by prefixing njenga to the dative 
form. 

5. The fifth compound form is derived from the locative^ 
by prefixing the proper possessive particle. 
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6. The sixth prefixes nga to the same principal form. 

7. The seventh prefixes the proper possessive particle to 
the preceding compound form. 

8« The eighth prefixes njenga to the locative form. 


Examples. 


1. Emnje fcrakwababanciiiaiie ; 

2. I^disolulela n^okwezonto zi> 

ngapambili ; 

3. Indawo yaT^akulamntu ; 

4. Kwa njengaisxlGwo % 

5. Abantu ftakwalowo; 

6. Sijahlala n^akwalowo ; 

7. Bizwe fon^akwalowo; 

8. Xiinjeff^okwalowo ; 


One of these little ones. 
Beaching forth unto tho^ things 
which are before. 

The place round about that man. 
Even as unto that one. 

The people of that one’s place. 
We live near that one’s place. 
The country round about that 
one’s place. 

It is as (far as) to that one’s place. 


Tabular View of the Forms of Demon- 

strative Fronouns. 


. 167. The following table gives the several forms of de- 
monstrative pronouns at one view, according as they com- 
mence with /, a, e, or o. Those forms which commence 
with a possessive particle refer to a supposed governing 
noun of the first species, singular number. 


1 °Q 

sag 

h o g 

COM.F. 

FIRST SPECIES. 

FIFTH SPECIES. 

SINOTTLAB. (1) 

PLUEAn. (a) 

SINOTJLAE.f"oJ 

PLTTEAIi. (ej 

Simple 


lo 

aba 

olu 

ezi 

Possess. 


wvlo 

tcaba 

WOlxL 

wezi 

Dative 


kulo 

kwaba 




1st 

fcakulo 

U’akwaba 

wakwolu 

u;akwezi 1 



ngakulo 

ngakwaba 

ngakwolu 



3rd 

tirangakulo 

c&angakwaba 

«;angakwolu 

u;angakwezi 



njengakulo 

njengakwaba 

njengakwolu 

njengakwezi 

Locative 


kwalo 




• 

6th 

u^akwalo 





6th 

ngakwalo 





7th 

u;angakwalo 





8th 

njenjo^akwalo 




Causal 


ngulo 

ngaba 

lolu 

zezi 

Instrum. 


ngalo 

ngaba 

ngolu 

ngezi 

Conjunc. 


nalo 

naba 

nolu 

nezi 

1st. Com. 


ngangalo 

ngangaba 

ngangolu 

ngangezi 

|2nd.Com. 


njengalo 

njengaba 

njengolu 

njengezi 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


When the demonstrative pronouns precede nouns 
find adject! ves^ the initial vowels of which are elidedi they 
are used after the manner of prejixes. Thus : — 


Zomntu, tliis person : 
Zouramntu, that person : 
£/ihashe, this horse : 

O/ttsapo, this child : 

Obuhojxdf this life ; 

^^ababini 
^iobancinane . . . 


^dabantu, these persons, 
^^obantii, those persons. 
Zomahashe, these horses, 
fztntsapo, these children. 
OiSrokntya, that food. 

these two. 
those little ones. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


169. Personal pronouns have three persons. But those 
of the third person vary in form, according to the species 
and number of the nouns for which they are used. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


170. Personal pronouns are arranged, according to. their 
person, species, and number, as follow : — 


PLTTEAIi 

tina, we 
uiua, ^ou 
bona, the^ 
wona, they 
zona, they 
zona, they 
zona, they 
yona, they 


FISSOK 

6FECESS 

SIKOTTliAB 

First 


mina, I 

Second 


wena, thm 

Third 

1 

vena, he, she 

• • • 

2 

Iona, he, she, it 

• • • 

3 

yona, he, she, it 

• • • 

4 

sona, he, she, it 

• • • 

5 

Iona, he, she, it 

• « w 

6 

wona, it 

• • • 

7 

bona, it, 

• t • 

8 

koiia, it, 


DERIVATION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


171. Personal pronouns of the first and second persons, 
are derived by adding the termination na to the euphonic 
letters, or their substitutes, according to § 56, 2. The eur 
phonic w, moreover, takes the vowels before the na, and then 
passes into its consonantal sound according to the usual rule. 
Personal pronouns of the third person are derived from the 
demonstrative pronouns, by adding the termination na to 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


US 


the Jinal syllable of the first forms in the table, § 161, which 
are used for expressing that and those. But the final wo of 
U)wo^ first species, singular, is changed into ye for the sake 
of precision. The following comparative view will afford 
the best illustration of the above rule : — 


PRONOUNS 

1st. species. 

2ni). species. 

3rd. species. 

SING. 

PLUE. 

SING. 

PLim. 

SING. 

PLUE. 

Demon. 

Personal 

lowo 

y^na 


eh 

Zona 

\ a,wo 

wonst , 

leyo 

yona 

ezo 

zona . 

4th. spec. 

5tii. species. 

6th. species. 

7th. 

spec. 

8th. 

spec. 

SING. 


SING. 

PLTTE. 

SING. 

PLUE. 

eso 

sona , 

ezo 

zona , 

oh 

Zona 

ezo 

zona , 


leyo 

yona 

oho 

iona 

oJeo 

Jeonsi , 


The change of wo into ye is by no means an arbitrary one, y being one of the 
acknowledged substitutes of the euphonic letter w^ and e being used for 0, for 
the sake of precision. It will be seen from the next section that, in certain 
circmnstances, k, another and more usual substitute of the same euphonic let- 
ter, is used instead of y. 

FORMS OP PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

172. The several forms of personal pronouns are the same 
in ifiumber and signification, as those of demonstrative pro* 
nouns. 

1. The simple form is distinguished by the termination na. 

In the derivation of the other forms, as well as in the prefixing of the eu- 
phonic letters under any circumstances, this termination is usually elided. 

The simple form is also used as a vocative^ when required. 

2. The possessive form is derived from the simple form, 
abbreviated in the manner just stated, by prefixing the pro- 
per possessive particle. 

3. The locative form prefixes Tewa. 

But the abbreviated simple forms of the first person, plural ; of the second 
person, both singular and plural; and of the third person, first species, singular; 
undergo mutation for the promotion of euphony or precision, in the formation 
of the possessive and locative forms. 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


The First person, plural, changes ti into tu 
The Second person, singular, ... we . . . ko 

plural, ... ni ... nu 

The Third -pers. Spec. 1, sing. ... ye ... ke 

The possessive particles, moreover, change their final a into e, before tu 

and nu, 

4. The causal form is derived by prefixing the euphonic 
letters, or their substitutes, according to the following 
formulas : — 


FOfiMS. 

riasT PEKSON 

SECOND PESSOW 

BINO. 

PLUR. 

SINO. 

PLUB. 

Simple 

Causal 

mina 

iidixoi 

tina 

wena 

n^uwe 

nina 

nim 


THIRD PERSON. 

EOBMS. 

1st. species. 

2nd. species. 

3bd. species. 

SING. 

PLUB. 

SING. 

PLUB. 

SING. 

PLUB. 

Simple 

Causal 

yena 

nffuje 

bona 

n^aho 

Iona 

Z^lo 

wona 

ngawo 

yona 

yiyo 

zona 

zizo 

4th. spec. 

5th. species. 

6th. species. 

7th. 

SPEC. 

8th. 

spec. 

SING. 

PLUR 

SING. 

PLUB. 

SING. 

PLUB. 

sona 

sho 

zona 

zizo 

Iona 

lu\o 

zona 

zizo 


yona 

yijo 

bona 

huho 

kona 

huko 


173. The other principal forms, as well as the several 
compound forms, are derived in all respects like those of 
demonstrative pronouns which commence with /, and re- 
quire, therefore, no further illustration than that which* is 
afforded by the following tubular view : — 
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The locative forms, though perfectly regular as to formation, do not appear to be much used, at least by the 
Amaxosa. The plural principal forms, however, are oft^ found in composition. See § 520. 
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SPECI- 

00 

02 
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d 

p« 
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zetu 
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zenu 

zake 

zabo 

zalo 

zawo 

zayo 

zazo 

za^o 

zazo 

zalo 

zazo 

zawo 

zayo 

zabo 

zako 

6 

a 

09 

sami 

setu 

sako 

senu 

sake 

aabo 

salo 

sawo 

sayo 

sazo 

saso 

sazo 

salo 

sazo 

sawo 

sayo 

sabo 

sako 

00 
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In the particular formation of the possessive pronouns, the 
possessive particle of the governing noun, is prefixed to that 
form of the personal pronoun which corresponds to the per- 
son or noun referred to. In the preceding table, which 
gives a complete view of the different possessive pronouns 
in every possible variety, the species and numbers marked 
at the head of the different perpendicular columns, are in- 
tended to represent the governing nouns ; whilst the per- 
sons, species, and numbers, at the head of the horizontal 
columns, are supposed to denote the persons and nouns to 
which reference is made. 

Examples. 

Oomndng Pronoun or noun 

notm. referred to, 

Umutwana u;ako, thy child wena. 

Ihashe /ake, his horse ycna. 

Inkosi yajo^ his chief indoda. 

laono sabo, their sin abantu. 

DEHONSTBATITE PEBSOITAL PBONOUNS. 

175. Personal pronouns of the third person become demon- 
atrative, by prefixing the vowel which precedes the final syl- 
lable of the demonstrative pronouns from which they are de- 
rived, and rejecting, in the case of those forms which use it, 
the epenthetic 1. The following comparative view will exem- 
plify the mode of their formation : — 


PBONOUNS. 

1st. species. 

2ni>. species. 

3bd. species. 

BING. 


BING. 

PLUB. 

SING. 

PLUB. 

Demon. 

Personal 

lowo 

oyena 

abo 

abona 

^lo 

elona 

lawo 

«wona 

1 

^vona 

w 

^zo 

czona 

4th. spec. 

5tii. species. 

Ctii. species. 

7th. 

spec. 

8tii. 

spec. 

SING. 

PLUS. 

SING. 

PLDB. 

SING. 

PLUB. 

dSO 

^sona 

ezo 

eiorm 

olo 

(^lona 

^zo 

ezonn. 

lowo 

owoiia 

kvo 

j^yoiia 

t>l)0 

obona 

oko 

(?kona 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Examples. 


Sinalo elona *lizwi eliqinisiwejo 
lobuprofite ; 

Esona ’sitade esikulii; 

Ezona ’ndawo zizuzwayo ngaba- 
- ntu abanjalo zizipina? 
Kgabolwaluko abona banjalo* ka- 
kulu; (434, 3) 


We have that sure word of pro- 
phecy. 

That great d<y. 

Those things which are obtained 
by such people are what ? 

Those who are specially so are 
they of the circumcision. 


Occasionally, the epenthetic I accompanies the above mentioned vowel, as 
in the following example 

Leyona ’nto enkulu That great thing. 


EELATIVE PEONOUNS. 

176. The relative pronouns, who^ wliich^ and thaty are 
expressed by a, e, or o ; the particular form, in any given 
instance, being determined according to the following rules: — 

1. If the relative pronoun be connected with a verb as 
its object, in the sense of whom or which^ or if it precede a 
a verb in the sense of the conjunction that, its form wdll be 
determined by the nominative to such verbs. 

S. In all other cases, the correlative is the determining 
power.61 

177. The correlative, or the nominative, may be either a 
noun, or a pronoun : 

1. If they are nouns, the relative takes the form of 

a, when their initial letter is a, or a ; ^ 

e, ... ... i : 

0 , ... ... u: 

But nouns of the Jirst species, singular, differ in their 
analogy according as they are correlatives or nominatives. In 
the former case, the relative takes the form of o ; but in the 
latter, it takes that of a, except before the aorist. Indica- 
tive, and the augmented forms of the tenses, where o is used. 
(Compare examples in § 413.) 


61 The term correlative has been 
adopted in preference to that of ante- 
cedent.^ as the latter would be, to a 
considerable extent at least, quite a 
misnomer in the Kafir language, the 


noun or pronoim to which the rela- 
tive refers, or wliich it represents, 
being found veiy^ frequently after, and 
not before it. 
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2. If they 2 cre pronouns of the first or second persons^ the 
relative takes the form of 

€j or 0 , when they are of the first person, hoth mmbers : 
o, ... ... second person, singular: 

e, or Oy ... ... ... plv/ral. 

3. If they zrc pronouns of the third person, the relative 
takes the same form as their corresponding nouns require. 

DERIVATION OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1 78. Relative pronouns are derived from the demonstra- 
tive pronouns which express this and thesCy being the final 
vowels of the monosyllabic ones, and the initial vowel of the 
polysyllabic ones. As in the case of the other pronouns, 
therefore, there are in fact as many different forms of the 
relative, as there are prefixes of nouns. Their general corre- 
spondency to these has been already given, on a plan adap- 
ted to the convenience of the learner : but their true cor- 
respondency, as well as their derivation, will more fully 
appear from the following comparative table 




1st. species. 

2nd. species. 

3rd, species. 

PRONOUNS 













, 


SING. 

FLUB. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

SING. 

PLTTB. 

Demon. 

b, la 

aba 

eli 

la 

le 

ezi 

Relative 

0 , a 

a 

e 

a 

e 

e 

4th. 

SPEC. 

5th. species. 

6th. species. 
1 

7th. 

8th. 

SING. 

PLUE 

SING. 

PLUB. 

SING. 

PLUB. 

spec. 

SPEC. 

^i 


olu 

ezi 

\o 

le 

obu 

oku 

e 

e 

0 

e 

0 

e 

0 

0 


The forms e and o are used as relative pronouns of the first and seeond per- 
sons, when required. Their usage in this respect is probably only one of 
accommodation, as there seems to be no reason for considering them prim- 
itives. 

179. It may be mentioned here, that some of the tenses of 
the verb are only used in a particular form, when preceded 
by the relative pronoun ; and that others, again, vary the 
form of one of their prefixes in the same circumstances. These 
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forms and variations will be pointed out, when the formation 
of the tenses is under consideration. 

180. If the relative, moreover, is either nominative to the 
verb, or its immediate object according to the first mode” 
of expression in § 443 ; or, if it is used for the conjunction 
thaty as in $ 521, and the constructions arising therefrom; 
the particle yo is affixed to the roots of the present^ aorhU 

perfect tenses, Indicative, and to that of the present^ 
Potential, first form. But see §§ 454 — 438. 

FORMS OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

181. When the relative pronoun takes its form frtrni the 
correltUive^ it has eight principal forms, and four compound 
ones. They are derived like those of demonstrative pro* 
nouns which have similar initial vowels, and are distinguish^ 
ed by the same general significations. It may be observed, 
however, that the causal form varies according to the spe« 
cies and number of the noun to which it refers, or which 
it represents. The following table will be a sufficient iilus* 
tration : — 


PEIN- 

CIPAIf 

POEMS. 

COMP. 

FORMS. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

A 

E 

o 

Simple 


a 

e 

0 

Possess. 



we 

wo ^ 

Dative 


kwa 

kwe 

kwo, ko 


First 

u^ikwa 

u;akwe 

u^akwo, t&ako 


Second 

ngakwa 

ngakwo 

ngakwo, ngako 


Third 

wangakwa 

«;angakwe 

a'angakwo, uiangako 


Fourth 

njengakwa 

njengakwe 

njengakwo, njengako 

Causal 


nga 

le, ye, ze, se 

ngo, lo, bo, ko 

lustrum. 


nga 

nge 

ngo ■ 

Conjunc. 


na 

ne 

no 

1st. Com. 


nganga 

ngange 

ngango 

I2nd. Com. 


ujenga 

njenge 

njengo 


182. The different forms of the relative pronouns are ex- 
tensively used with other kinds ofwords asprey?xe#, ov parts 
<f prefixes, sometimes for the promotion of emphasis or 
precision, but oftener for the full expression of the sense 
intended. In the case of adjectives, their use has been 


J 
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abe&dy shown* Their various usages with the other parts 
of speech will be seen, as the several constructions of these 
come under consideration* It may be remarked, however, that 
the meaning of the relative pronoun in the above foram, 
varies according to the construction in vtrfaich it is found. 
Sometimes it includes a personal pronoun in sense, expres- 
sing he whOj they who^ At other times it includes a 
demonstrative pronoun, expressing that whick^ those whichy 
Finally, it is often used as a simple demonstrative pro- 
noun, expressing that or those. See §§ 428, and 518. 

183. When the relative pronoun takes its form from the 
nominative to the verb, it does not admit of the distinction 
of forms. 

1. When used objectively^ it simply expresses whom or 
which, in reference to the correlative with which it is connec- 
ted in sense, though not in form, whilst the place of separate 
Ibrmsis supplied by those of the personal pronouns, by means 
of which the various modifications of meaning denoted by 
whose, to whom or which, by whom or which, ^c., are sufficient- 
ly indicated. But as this eonstrnction is wholly of a Sj^n- 
tactical character, its fuller illustration must be reserved for 
a subsequent part. See § 443. 

2. When used cmjunctionaUy, the relative pronoun simply 
connects certain propositions together, according to $ 521. 

« coAimoN OF HBLATIYX Fsovoinrs. 

184. The relative pronouns, a, e, o, whether they occur 
as the subject or as the object of the verb, coalesce with 
the vowel forms of the verbal prefixes according to § 37, 1. 
This rule is partly exemplified in the formation of the pre- 
fixes of adjectives, but a fuller illustration may be found by 
referring to the examples in § 443. 

OF THE VERBS. 

185. Kafir verbs are of two principal kinds, namely, Rc^ 
gular verbs, and Irregular verbs. 
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OF THE VERBS. 


1. Regular verbs are those which take the verbal prefixes 
in one uniform manner. 

2. Irregular verbs include monosyllabic verbs^ or those 
which consist of a monosyllable ; and vowel verbs, or those 
whose initial letter is a, e, or o. 

Their irregularity consists in the manner of taking some of the verbal' pre- 
fixes. 

186. The following verbs, namely, ba, ya, nga, and ma, 
are used in the formation of some of the tenses of the verb, 
and under those circumstances, accordingly, may be termed 
auxiliary verbs. 

187. The irregular verb ba, to be, when used as a prin- 
cipal verb, is called the substantive verb. 

188. There are a few verbs, also, which are only used in 
combination with other verbs, the signification of which they 
serve to modify ; and some, again, which when employed 
in combination with others, have a peculiar application of 
their meaning. Such verbs may be denominated idiomatic 
verbs. 

189. Verbs are distinguished by Forms, Voices, Moods, 
Participles, Tenses, Number, Person, and Conjugation. 

POEMS. 

190. The principal forms which verbs are capable of as- 
suming, may be distributed into the Primitive, Simple.de^ 
rivativey and Compound derivative forms. 

191. The of the Kafir verb is the second person, 
singular, imperative mood, of the Primitive form. From 
this root all the other forms of the verb are derived, chiefly 
by inflection, but occasionally otherwise. 

192. The second person singular, imperative mood, of any 
given form, is the root of that form. 

THE PEtMITIVE POEM. 

193. The Primitive form is the verb in its radical state. 
Verbs of this form are simply active or neuter, according to 
the nature of their signification. Thus: — 
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N 

Tanda to love. 

Hamba ... ... ... fe walk. 

Buba to perisb. 

Amongst neuter verbs, there are some which are attribu* 
the of some quality or property, and which, in the English 
and many other languages, are expressed by the substantive 
verb and an adjective. As : — 

Lunga ^0 be good. 

ZaLa ^0 be full. 

Banda ... ... ... ^ be cold. 

194. There are a few verbs in this form, which have a different 
final vowel to a. Of these, one ends in o, another in u, and two 
or three more in i. The probability is that all verbs originally 
ended in a. Thus tsho seems to be a contracted form of tshozaj 
whilst tutu is evidently a remnant of tutuxa the obsolete primitive 
of tutuzela, Azi, again, is doubtless for aziha the corresponding 
form to the Sisuto itseha. In all the other forma of the verb, the 
final vowel of the root is uniformly a, except in the single case of 
the irregular verb tsho. 

195. Amongst verbs of the Primitive form, there are a few 
which appear to be compounded of two roots : as tanddbuza^ firom 
tajida and huza ; ^c. Some are probably derived from others : as 
tyesha from tya ; tydbula from hula ; kalaza jfrom kala ; ^c. A few, 
again, are found in two or more forms : as hndohza and londa / 
nyena m.di kena ; tdhata tata ; qesha qasha ; ^e. 

196. Such verbs as have been introduced into the language 
from foreign sources, usually terminate in sha^ the preceding 
vowel being determined on principles of euphony. Thus : varasha 
from wachten; hedesha if:om hidden; tyityisha iiom gieten; hata- 
losha from hetalen ; ^c. 

SIMPLE DEHIVATIVE FOHMS. 

197. Simple derivative verbs are those which have un* 
dergone only one inflection or other change, in order to 
their formation. The several forms are as follow : — 

1. The first is derived from the primitive form by chang- 
ing its final vowel into ela. This may be termed the 

tive form^ the verbal action being performed on behalf of, 

V 


tf 
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or in relation io, gome object. Verbs of this form, accor- 
dingly, include prepositions in their signification, of which 
Jbr is the chief. Thus : — 

Tand^Ztf, to love for : from the theme tanda. 

JLamhela, to goto: kamba* 

Jjxmgela, to be good for ; 

The irregular verb tsJio becomes tthoio in this fprm. 

2. The second is derived from the primitive form by 
changing its final vowel into isa. This is the Causative 
form of the verb. As: — 

Tand^ff, cause to love : fix)m the theme tanda, 

Hambifa, cause to go : hmha, 

Limg^a, to make right : hmga. 

This form sometimes denotes to help to do a thing. *’ As, sebenzisa^ help 
to work; twalisa, help to bear; lahlisa, help to lose; sengUa^ help to milk; 
timhisa^ help to capture ; &c. 

3. The third is derived firom the primitive form by chang- 
ing its final vowel into eka^ This form indicates subjection, 
jeither actual or possible, to the action expressed by the 
verb, and may be termed, therefore, the Subjective form. 
As : — 

Taud^^^i, to become loved : from the theme ta/nda* 

LahleA;«, to become lost : lahla, 

Hsisribeka^ to be walkable : hamba. 

JiwigeJca^ to be rightable : hmga. 

4. The fourth is derived from the primitive form by 
changing its final vowel into ana. This is the Reciprocal 
form of the verb, the action being performed by two or 
more mutual actors. Thus v — 

TancLwwj, to love one another : from the theme tcmda. 

HambaTia, to walk with one another : hamba, 

Lungoaev, be right with one another : hmga. 

The irregular verb tsho becomes tshono in this form. 

6. The fifth is derived from the primitive form by prefix- 
ing zi. This is the Reflective form of the verb, the action 
being reflected back upon the actor. Thus ; — 
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^tanda, to lovo oneself: from the theme tmda, 

^heta, ^0 beat oneself: heta, 

.Zi^ba, to bend oneself : toba. 

Vowel verbs, in assuming this form, simply prefix a?, the final i' 
bang elided. Hius : — 

Zazi, to know oneself: from the theme azi. 

Zenza, fo make oneself: emsa, 

« 

ZDyik£s to fear oneself : oyika, 

COMPOUITD DEBIVATIVE FOBMS. 

19S. The Compound derivative forms are derived from * 
the preceding simple derivatives, by inflecting the final vow- 
el of their several rbots. The different forms under this 
head are very numerous, many verbs passing through seve- 
ral formations. They will not require, however, a separate 
consideration, as the inflections are the same in form and 
forcCi as those of the first four simple derivative forms in 
§ 197, namely, the Relative, the Causative, the Subjective, 
and the Reciprocal. The Compound derivative forms, ac- 
cordingly, may be distributed into four classes^ as in the 
following table : — 


(FOBIC 

■ 

SIMPLE DEBIV- 
ATIYE FOBMS. 

COMPOTJin) BEBrVATrVE FOBMS. | 

1st. class 
( Relative ) 

2nd. class 
( Causative ) 

3rd. class 
( Suited.) 

4th. class 
( Reciproc.) 

J 

9 

Bet— Tetela 

Tetelela 

Tetelisa 

Teteleka 

Tetelana 


1 

Gaus, — Tetisa 

Tetisela 

Tetisisa 

Tetiseka 

Tetisana 

Teta 

1 

— Teteka 

Tetekela 

Tetekisa 

Tetekeka 

Tetekana 


1 

Becip. — Tetana 

Tetanela 

Tetanisa 

Tetaneka 

Tetanana 

f 

• 

1 

B(f. — Ziteta 

Zitetela 

Zitetisa 

Ziteteka 

Zitetana 


199. In the above table, which gives the principal and 
more usual forms of the Kafir verb, the compound de- 
rivatives are those which have undergone only one inflec- 
tion. There are many other forms, however, found in use, 
which are derived from those, just as they are from the 
simple derivatives ; and some of these further compounded 
derivative forms, also, are inflected again. But all the 
various compound forms, may be included in one or other of 
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the above four classes of compound derivatives^ according to 
the form of their final inflection. 

200. With regard to the several forms which verbs are 
thus capable of assuming, it must be remarked, that no 
individual verb is found in all of them, and very few, per- 
haps, in even a majority of them. In many cases, also, 
the primitive form itself is not found in use, otherwise than 
as it exists in its derivatives. In the above table, accordingly, 
the theme teta must be regarded, rather as a model for 
showing the various forms and inflections of which verbs in 
general are capable, than as a particular illustration of its own 
usages. 

The primitive form, or theme, of some verbs has been preserved 
in nouns ; Thus : — 


imfama, from 

mfama, 

as in 

mfameka. 

isiqwala. 

qwala. 

• • • 

qwalela. 

itamsanqa, 

tamsanqa, 

• • • 

tamsanqela. 

ikuba, 

kuba. 

• • • 

kubela. 

utaru. 

taruza, 


taruzisa. 

ukohlokohlo, 

kohla, 

• • • 

kohlela. 

idungadunga, ... 

dungada. 

• • • 

dungadela. 


201. In reference likewise to the general ybree or sense of 
the various forms, it should be observed, that verbs are not 
always Relative, Causative, and so on, precisely in the same 
manner; and consequently, the particular signification of any 
given verb, in many instances at least, can only be known 
from practice, or from the use of a Dictionary. Some de- 
rivative verbs are used in a sense which properly belongs to 
their primitives, though this is rarely the case, unless the 
primitive forms are obsolete. Verbs of this kind are chiefly 
found in the first and third simple derivative forms, but are 
sometimes met with in others. For example : — 

1st. — Galela, kangela, kauyela, kwela, pela, sela, swela, vela, 
wela, cela, xela, &c. 

2nd. — ^Bulisa, nyanisa, taruzisa, cokisa, qayisa, &c. 

3rd, — ^Baleka, baneka, boleka, beka, gxeka, kubeka, peka, se- 
ka, tyabeka, yeka, zeka, &c. 

4tL — ^Daua, fana^ fumaua, nana, sangana) cana, &c. 
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There are a few instances, also, where a verb is foimd in a oompoond deriv- 
ative form, with neither its primitiTe nor simple deriratiTe in use : as, 
peleka^ qekeka^ 

202. Those compound derivative verbs which are formed 
by the reduplication of the same inflectionj are usually j»- 
tensitive of the primitive. Thus : — 

r*iBST CLASS. — ^Tetelela, to ad/oocate ; fix)m teta, to 9peak : vu- 
yelela, to triumph ; from vuya, to r^oiee : buyelela, to return the 
tame dap ; from buya, to retu/m : bambelela, to hold on ; from ba- 
mba, to hold : &c. 

These verbs may take the Belative form, in which case there is a iripl^fieoHom . 
of the same inflection : as, tetelelela^ to advocate for; bambelelela^ to hold on 
for; &c. ^ 

SECONi) CLASS. — Tetisisa, help to talk; from teta> to epeak; 
vumisisa, help to sing : from vuma, to sing : ^c, 

Iteduplication of the same inflection in the third and fourth classes of com* . 
pound derivative verbs, only occurs in the case of a few verbs which are not 
used in their primitive forms, and their signification, accordingly, is the same 
in general as that of simple derivative forms. Thus, lulekeka, to become ad- 
monished ; from luleka, to admonish : fumanana, to fall in with $ from fumanai 
to overtake, 

203. An example or two will afford some illustration of 
the preceding sections on the Forms of the verb : — 

1. Zala is a verb of the Primitive form, signifying **/obe 
full : ” this in the second simple derivative form becomes 
zalisOf which is the Causative of the former, and signifies 

make full,” and metaphorically, fulfil in the third ^ 
class of compound derivatives it becomes zaliseka, to be- 
come fulfilled, which is the Subjective form of the preceding 
one: this form may again become Causative, and will then 
belong to the second class of compound derivative verbs, as 
zalisekisa, to cause to become fulfilled. 

2. Fana is a verb of the fourth simple *derivative form, 
with the signification ‘7o be like,” and the theme (faj of. 
which is only used for purposes of derivation : 

i. In the first class of compound derivatives it becomes ' 
a Relative form, as fanela^ to be like or proper for : this, 
again, may become Subjective, in which case it will belong 
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to the third ckss of coiiipound d^vative verbs, fcmeleka^ to 
be fit or suitable : and this, likewise, may become Causative, 
when it will belong to the second class, as fdnelekisa^ to 
make fit or snitable. 

ii. In the second class of compound derivative verbs, ybm* 
becomes fanisoy which is its Causative form^ and signifies^ 
/0 make like: this may become Reflective, but will still 
continue in the same class, as fsifamsay td make oneself like t . 
and this, again, may become Reciprocal, in which case it 
will belong to the fourth class, as zifanisandy to make one- 
self like to another. 


STEM FORMS. 

204i There are many verbs of the Primitive form, arid 
some, also, of the Derivative forms, both simple and com* 
pound, whose roots branch out into stems, either by the 
addition of certain syllables, or by the change of certain let- 
ters. These stem forms follow the analogies of the Primitive 
form, being capable of assuming the several simple and com- 
pound derivative forms, like the roots from which they 
branch off. 


rrilMinYE STBM 'FOKHB. 

20ff. The stem forms which are derived from verbs of 
the Primitive form, are as follow : — 

1. One form is derived by a reduplication of the root, 
which gives a frequentative force to the signification. As: — 

ROOT. STEM. 

Teta, to speah : Tetateta, to tattle, 

Suka, to rise up: Stikasuka, to rise up often. 

Hamba, to po: Hambahamba, to po about. 

i In the reduplication of trissyllabic roots, the final syllable of the first is 
omittlsd : as tyahaiyahaza from tydbaza \ cwilicmlisha from cunlisha i bovubovu- 
la from bovula^ qipuqipula from qipula ; ^c, 

iL Yowel roots in taking this form elide the final vowd of the first; 
iMuldhitaa from ahlula. 

2. Another form is derived by adding iala to the root : 
biut its occurrence is comparatively rare, being confined to 
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a few active ^verl^Sj which in this form have a subjective 
force* Th^a : — 

BOOT. STEM. 

Sona, to see: Bonakala, to heeame sem. 

Oita, to scatter : Citakala, to become scattered. 

Va, to hear : Vakala, to become heard. 

Verbs which terminate in Aro, elide it upon taking this form : as^ ttinukala 
from tunuka. 

3. A still rarer form, with much the same force as the 
preceding one, is found by adding lala to the root. As • 

BOOT. STEM. 

Fmnba, to hec^ : Fumbalala, to he mu Iteap, 

In some instances, the meaning of^his stem form departs considerably firom 
that of the root ; as ponga, to plunder ; pangalala^ to be dispersed : whilst in 
others, both the stem and the root are used with the same Bignification i as 
tshaba and tshahalala^ to be abolished. 

4. Some verbs with the terminations aka^ aluj ata^ Uca^ 
okay uka^ and tda^ become active y and sometimes causative y 
by changing those terminations after the following manner 

i. Aka changes into asa : as, 

BOOT. STEM. 

Qaipibaka, to bmsty (n.) Qambasa, to burst, (act,) 

ii. Ala changes into aza : as, 

» 

BOOT. STEM. 

Falala, to he spilt ; Palaza, to spill. 

Katala, to be troubled; Kataza, to trouble. 

iii. Ata changes into esa : as, 

BOOT. STEM. 

Ambata to clothe oneself; ... Ambesa, to. clothe (another). 

iv. Ika changes into iza*. as, 

BOOT. STEM. 

Nyibilika, to melt, (n,) Nyibiliza, to melt, (act,) 

Tyibilika, to slip, (n,) Tyibiliza, to sl^. (act,) 

V. Oka changes into oaa : as. 
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■ BOOT. . STEM. 

Gqoboka, to he broken open; G^qoboza, to break open. 

l^oboka, to 5a ... Tyoboza, to 5raaA; 

vi. Vka undergoes two or three different changes as fol- 
low: — 

(a) It frequently changes into ula : asj 

ROOT. STEM. 

Apuka, to be broken ; Apula, to break. 

Bazuka, to be tom ; Eazula, to tear. 

Guquka, to tu/rn ; (^.) Guqula, to twrn. {act.) 

(b) It sometimes changes Into usa : as, 

ROOT. STEM. 

CToduka, to go home; Godusa, to take home. 

Aluka, to be cvrcfumcieei ; Alusa, to circvmciee. 

(c) Occasionally it changes into uza :.as, 

ROOT. STEM. 

Tyumka, to be bruised; ... Tyumza, to bruise. ( § 59, 2.) 

vii. Ula changes into uza ; as, 

ROOT. STEM. 

Kumbula, to remember; ... Kumbuza, to remind. 

Pumla, to rest ; ... Pumza, to make rest. (§ 59, 2.) 

Sereral of the {Preceding stem forms are exceedingly rare. At the same time it 
may be observed, that some verbs are found in a stem form, where the root is 
not used ; and hirther,' that many stem verbs are found in one or other of tho 
derivative forms, where the stem form itself does not otherwise exist. 

5. A few primitive verbs appear to branch out into two 
stems, one of which is intensitive of the root, and usually 
active in signification, whilst the other is a neuter form of 
the latter. They are formed by changing the final a of the 
root into ulula and uluka respectively. Thus 

ROOT. FIRST STEM. SECOND STEM. 

Kota, lick Kotulula, scrape up; — Kotuluka, be scraped up. 

Hlamba; wash ... Hlambulula, cleanse; — ^Hlambuluka, be cleansed. 
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DSAXYATIVB STEM FOBMB. 


206. Some verbs of the derivative forms which terminate 
in cla and eha^ most of whose primitives are not in use, be- 
come acthcj causative^ or intensitive^ by changing those 


terminations into eza. Thus : 

BOOT. 

Fudumela, to he warm ; 

Sondela, to draw near ; 

K^yela, to den^ ; 

Omelela, to he strong ; 

Qekeka, to he hroJcen; 

Tekeleka, to he tied; 


STEM. 

Fudumeza, to maTce warm* 
Sondeza, to bring near, 
Kanyeza, to contradict, 
Omeleza, to strengthen, 
Qekeza, to hreak, 

Tekeleza, to tie. 


VOICES. 


207. Verbs of the Primitive form, and verbs of the sev- 
eral simple and compound Relative and Causative forms, 
together with most kinds of Stem verbs, have two voices, — 
■the active^ and the passive. Subjective, Reciprocal, and 
Reflective verbs, have no distinction of voice, except in a 
few instances where their Primitive forms are not found in 
use. See § 455. 

208. The passive voice is distinguished from the active, 
a difference of form. This difference is effected by in- 
serting u before the final vowel of the latter, the u changing 
into w according to § 41, 3. Thus : — 


PEIM. FOBM 

SIMPLE 

DEBIVATIVES. 

ACT. 

wgM 

POSMS. 

ACT. 

PASS. 

Teta 

Tetwa 

Helatice 

CamaticG 

Tetela 

Tetisa 

Tetelwa 

Tetiswa 


COMPOUND DEBIVATIVES. 

STEM POEMS. 

Relative for ms. 

Causative forms. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

Tetelela 

Tetisela 

Tetelelwa 

Tetiselwa 

Tetelisa 

Tetisisa 

Teteliswa 

Tetisiawa 

Tetateta Tetatetwa 
Palaza Palazwa 


w 
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THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


1. Some verbs in taking the passive form also undergo a 
mutation of consonants. This change always affects the 
theme of the verb, and not any of the subsequent inflec- 
tions. The following examples will illustrate the several 
mutations according to the rules in § 45, 4. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 

Libala, to forget : 

Grwebela, to jmtijg: 

Bubisa, to destroy : 
Gqoboza, to break open : 
Qubula, to strike : 
Gubungela, to cover : 

Kupa, to turn out : 
Bopelela, to fasten: 

Tuma, to send: 

Vumela, to permit: 
Nqamkisa, cause to cut off: 
Tyumza, to bruise : 
Kumsha, to interpret : 
Kazimlisa, cause to glitter : 

Kumbuza, to remmd : 
Bambelela, to hold on : 

Mpompoza, to spring forth: 


PASSIVE VOICE. 

\ 

Lityalwa, to be forgotten, 
Gwetyelwa, to be justified, 
Bujiswa, to be destroyed, 
Gqojozwa, to be broken open. 
Qutyulwa, to be struck, 
Gujungelwa, to be covered. 

Kutsbwa, to be turned out, 
Botsbelelwa, to be fastened. 

Tunywa, to be sent. 

Vunyelwa, to be permitted. 
Nqanyukiswa, caused to be ^c. 
Tyunyuzwa, to be bruised, 
Kunyusbwa, to be interpreted. 
Kazinyuliswa, caused to glitter. 

Kunjuzwa, to be reminded. 
Banjelelwa, to be held on. 

Mpontshozwa, to be sprung ^c. 


The reason of these consonantal changes is sufficiently obvious, where the 
change takes place in the final syllable of a root, since neither of the consonants 
which suffer mutation is compatible with the sign of the passive voice. In 
medial syllables, the change is probably observed simply for the sake of eupho- 
ny or uniformity, though instances are occasionally found in which mutation 
does not always occur under such circumstances. 


In the case of the reduplicated form of the primitive 
verb, and its derivatives, two mutations take place. As : — 


ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Zamazamisa, to excite : ... Zanyazanyiswa, to be excited. 

209. Monosyllabic verbs insert iw before the final vowel, 
to form the passive voice. Thus : — 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 

Ba, to steal : 

Pa, to ffive : 
Tsbo, to say so : 


PASSIVE VOICE. 

Biwa, to he stolen, 
Piwa, to he given, 
Tshiwo, to he said so. 


1. Some vowel verbs of the Primitive form observe the 
same rule : as akiwa^ to be built ; from aka^ to build : abiwa^ 
to be dealt out; from aba^ to deal out. Others follow both 
usages : as enzwa and enziwa^ to be made ; from enzoy to 
make. 

LwOy to fights simply inserts f in taking its passive 
form : as UwUy to be fought. 

210. Verbs which terminate in i, affix wa in the forma- 
tion of the passive voice. Thus : — 


ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Azi, to know : ... Aziwa, to he knoton. 

Ti, to say : ... Tiwa, to he said. 

But twa is frequently used for tiwoy the final t of the root being omitted 
before the affixed tea. 


PASSIVE STEM FORMS. 

21 1. The root of the passive voice is sometimes used in a 
reduplicated form, in order to give sl frequentative force to 
the meaning. Thus : — 

BOOT. STEM. 

Citwa, to he scattered: ... Citwacitwa, to he scattered about, 

Qutywa, to he driven : ... Quty waqutywa, to he driven cibout. 

212. Verbs of the passive voice may also assume a reci^ 
procal form, by taking the inflection ana, in the same man- 
ner as verbs of the fourth simple derivative form. Thus : — 

BOOT. STEM. 

Banjwa, to he held : ... Banjwana, to he held together, 

Ahlulelwa, to he divided : Ahlulelwana, to he divided amongst-, 

XoHswa, to he reconciled : . . . Xoliswana, to he reconciled with-, 

MOODS. 

213. The term mood or mode is employed to indicate the 
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general divisions of which the verb is capable, according to 
the manner in which the action is expressed, or according to 
the different ways in which the connexion between the sub- 
ject and verb maybe stated. The usual humber of moods may 
be assigned to the Kafir verb, namely, the Imperative, the 
Infinitive, the Indicative, the Potential, and the Subjunctive. 

214. The Imperative rcioodi is only used in the second per- 
son of the affirmative, and expresses command or exhorta- 
tion. Thus : — 

SING. PLFB. 

Teta, Speak ; Tetawi, Speak ye. 

The formation of the plural is peculiar, nt being affixed, and not prefixed as 
in other cases. 

215. The Infinitive mood is formed by prefixing uku to 
the root. A negative form is also used, which is derived by 
affixing nga to the prefix uku^ and changing the final vowel 
of the root into L Thus : — 

AFF.- Uhvik^\A^ to speak. 

BTEG.- Uku^^oteti, not to speak. 

1. The Infinitive mood partakes of the properties oi nouns ^ 
as well as of those of verbs, and has accordingly been clas- 
sed with the former as the eighth or indefinite species. 

2. The initial vowel of the prefix is often elided, when 

preceded by another verb : as, 

« 

TJye kuzingela j I He has gone to hunt; 

Ndize kunceda j I I have come to help. 

This elision always takes place, when the Infinitive is used in the forma- 
tion of tenses. 

216. The remaining moods are distinguished by tenses, 
and will not require, therefore, any separate consideration. 

PAETICIPLES. 

217. The participles are essentially parts of the verb, 
having nothing in common either with adjectives or nouns; 
The only difference, indeed, between them and the tenses 
of the Indicative mood, is, that the latter attribute directly^ 
and the former indirectly. In other words, the tense re- 
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^rds tlie action as proceedingyrom a person or thing; but 
the participle, as that which is to be attributed to a person 
or thing. The nomenclature of the participles, accordingly, 
is the same as that of the tenses of the Indicative mood 
( § 228). With these they agree in number, and generally 
also inform^ the third person, first species, singular and 
plural y and the second species, pluraly being the only in- 
stances of variation ( § 264<). 

218. Participles have both an affirmative form, and a «e- 
gative one. The Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Second future 
participles, have also each a contracted form : and the First 
and Second future participles have compound forms. 

219. The present participle is formed by prefixing the 
present participial prefixes to the root of the verb, and chang- 
ing the final vowel of this into i for the negative. Thus • 

AFP.- iVi/iteta, I, speaking. 

KEG.- Ndingateti, I, not speaking. 

N. B. Verbs of the Fassive voicoy and the irregular verbs va 
and tshoy retain the same form of the verbal root, both in the affir- 
mative and negative. 

220. The aorist participle is rarely used, and then only 
in the affirmative. It is formed by prefixing the aorist par- 
ticipial prefixes to the root of the verb. Thus : — 

AFP.- -V(Meta, I, spoken. 

221. The imperfect participle is formed by uniting the 
perfect participle of the auxiliary ia, to the present partici- 
ple of the verb. Thus : — 

APF.- Ndihe nditeta, I, having been speaking. 

KEG.- Ndibe ndingateti, I, not having been speaking. 

222. The perfect participle is formed by prefixing the 
present participial prefixes to the root of the verb, and chang- 
ing the final vowel of this into He or e. The negative has 
also another form, which is derived by affixing nga to the 
root. Thus : — 


AFF.- NdiiQtiley I, having spoken. 

KEG.- Ndinqa^iciile. or ) t x i. • ^ 

} I, not hamg spoken. 
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1. In order to prevent unnecessary repetition, it vrill lie 
sufficient to remark here^ that the same rules apply to this 
participle with regard to the form of its verbal rooty as apply 
to the corresponding tense in the Indicative mood. See 
§ 236, 1—4. 

2. The same distinction with regard to timcy also, exists 
between the aorist and perfect participles, as exists between 
the corresponding tenses. 

3. The second negative form is used to supply the place 
of an aorist negative participle, when required. 

223. The pluperfect participle is formed by uniting the 
perfect participle of the auxiliary bay to the preceding one. 
Thus : — 


ATE.- Ndibe nditetile, I, having spoken. 
NEG.- Ndibe ndingatetile, or *) y 
Ndibe ndin|atetanga, j 


N. B. The same difference in the time and state of the verbal 
action, exists between the pluperfect and other past participles, as 
between the corresponding tenses. 


224. The first future participle is formed by uniting the 
present participle of the auxiliary ya, to the Infinitive mood 
of the verb. Thus : — 


ATE.- Ndiya kuteta, I, about to speak. 

If EG.- Ndingayi kuteta, I, not about to speak. 

225. The second future participle is formed by uniting the 
perfect participle of the auxiliary bay to the preceding one. 
Thus : — 

AEE.- Ndibe ndiya kuteta, I, having been about to speak. 

NEG.- Ndibe ndingayi kuteta, I, not having been about to speak. 

226. The Participles, as well as the Imperative and In- 
finitive moods, are extensively used in the formation of the 
different tenses, and may therefore be termed the principal 
parts of the verb. 


TENSES. 


227. The distinction of tense has reference to the time 
and state of the verbal action. 
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1. The verbal action may be expressed either m present ^ 
pasty or future time. 

Past and future time, being each capable of a division 
into separate parts, may be referred to, again, either definite- 
ly or indefinitely. In other words, the verb may refer the 
performance of the action to some particular period, or to no 
particular period, of past and future time. 

2. The verbal action may be represented either as in a 
state of progressy or as completed. 

3. As the verbal action, therefore, may be exhibited in 
various times and states, so the verb possesses different 
forms and combinations, usually termed tenses, for the ex- 

' pression of such variety. 

228. The Kafir verb has seven tenses, namely the Pre- 
sent, the Aorist, the Imperfect, the Perfect, the Pluperfect, 
the First Future, and the Second Future. They are form« 
ed by adding the several verbal prefixes and auxiliary verbs 
(§§ 264 — 271), to the principal parts of the verb which is to 
be conjugated. 

229. That form of the root of the verb which belongs to 
any given tense, is termed the verbal rooty in distinction 
from the preflxy and the auxiliary root. 

230. The tenses of the Kafir verb have both an Affirma- 
tive form, and a Negative form. A few have more than one 
form of each kind ; and some Affirmatives have two Nega- 
tives. 

231. Several of the tenses, in their different Moods, have 
also contracted forms, which are found in more general 
use than the full forms. 

232. Most of the tenses, moreover, have Augmented 
forms : and some, likewise, together with their Augmented 
forms, have Compound forms. 

TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

233. present tense has two forms, the former of which is 
more emphatic in signification, as well as more general in 
use, than the latter. See § 530. 
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1. The first is formed by prefixing the affirmative pre- 
sent tense of the auxiliary ya, to the root of the verb. As 

AFF.- -^d^oteta, I speak, or am speaking. 

1. This appears to be a contraction for ndiya nditeta, which 
would literally signify, I go speaking y that is, the action which I 
now perform is that of speaking. 

ii. The negative is not used, but its place is supplied by thp 
first negative of the second form. 

2. The second is formed by prefixing the present indicai- 
tive prefixes to the root, and changing the final vowel of 
this into i for the negative. As 

AFF.- I speak, or am speaking. 

NEG. 1- Anditetiy ') I speak not, or I 

NEG. 2- Ndingatetiy ) am not speaking. 

i. Tim form of the affirmatwey cmd its second negcdivey are aU 
ua/gs used in connexion with the relative pronoun. 

ii. Verbs of the PcLssive voicoy and the irregular verbs m and 
tshoy retain the same form of verbal root in the negative, as in 
the affirmative. 

3. The present tense, as its name implies, is employed 
to denote actions or occurrences which are taking place at 
the present time. It is often used, however, like the pre- 
sent tense of many other languages, to express general facts, 
where no time is particularly alluded to, as well as habits, 
customs, &c. , when all time may be included. The verbal 
action is referred to as in a state of progress. 

4. The first form is sometimes used in an inceptive future 
sense : Thus, Ndiyahambay I am going, may imply either 
the commencement of the act of going, or the intention of 
commencing it immediately. 

234. The aorist tense is formed by prefixing the aorist 
indicative prefixes to the root. As : — 

AFF.- .Vdoteta, I spoke. 

NEG.- Andatetsiy I spoke not. 

1. The substantive verb sometimes changes the final vowel of 
the root into i in the negative : as, a/ndahiy ^c. 

2. The negative form is never used with the relative pronouny hUt 
its place is supplied hy the second negative of the perfect tense. 
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S. This tense is properly indefinite with regard to time, 
and hence its name. It is more generally employed to de- 
note the verbal action as completed in some indefinite period 
of past time. But in other of its usages, and especially in 
some of its copulative ones (§ S83), it appears to be wholly 
indefinite, the reference being, in such cases, neither to 
the time nor to the state of the action, but simply to die 
action itself as connected with a preceding one. The aorist, 
Indicative, therefore, forms an important as well as peculiar 
feature of the Kafir verb, and is extensively used. 

4. The aorist is sometimes employed with a future accep- 
tation in the way of warning, as in the following examples 


*!teka leyondhlela, wenzakala $ 

Musa ukwenje njalo, uKoeka itya- 

k; 


Abandon that course, or some evil 
will be&U you. 

You must not do so, or you will in- 
cur guilt. 


Hence the common expressions of warning : — Wahla ! Take car^ or you will 
kill Watsha ! Take care, or you will bum ! &c. 


235. The imperfect tense is formed by uniting the per- 
fect tense of the auxiliary ha^ to the present participle of 
the verb. Thus : — 


AIT.- Ndibe nditeta, I was speaking.62 
NEO.- Ndibe ndingateti, I was not speaking. 

This tense denotes the verbal action as having been in a 
state otprogressy at some period oi past time. 


62 Two other modes of writing 
this tense have generally prevailed, 
both of which are liable to objection. 

1. It has been sometimes written all 
in one word,-ndi6enrf*#c/a,-a mode of 
orthography which is evidently based 
on a wrong principle, since derivation 
plainly shows that it consists of two 
words, both of which are complete in 
themselves, each having its own pre- 
fix and its own root^ being in point of 
fact two distinct verbs. Wlien con- 
traction takes place, the tense is of 


course influenced by the principle of 
composition, but not before. 

2. The other mode of writing this 
tense, namely, ndibendi teta^ consists 
indeed of two words, but upon what 
principle they are formed it is difficult 
to conceive. The detaching of the pre~ 
fix from the root of the principal verb, 
and then appending it to the auxiliary 
verb as an affixy seems so contrary to 
all analogy, that it is surprising how 
such a form could ever have been a- 
doptod. 


X 
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236. The perfect tense is fonned by prefixing the pre^ 
sent indicative prefixes to the root^ and changing the final 
vowel of this into ile or e. Thus : — 


AFF.- N'diietile, or Ndiiete, I have spoken. 

KEG. 1- Anditeiile, or Anditete, 7 t ^ 

NEG. 2- j^dinffotetile, or ^diti^ateie, ) av n po . 


1. The following variations in the form of the verbal root 
of the perfect tense of some verbs, require notice : — 

i. Verbs which terminate in ala, generally change this into ele : 
as, zele from zala ; hdele from halala, 

ii. Verbs which terminate in am, usuaUy change this into ene ; 
as, fijmene fromjvmana; lungene from lungama, 

iii. Verbs with the termination ela, chiefly use the contracted 
form of the verbal root: as, landele from landela; tetelele from 
tetelela, . 


The exceptions to the three preceding rules are mostly confined to dissyllabic 
roots : thus, dalile from dala ; fanile from fana ; pelile from pela. 

iv. Most verbs which terminate in ata, change this into ete, for 
the contracted form of the verbal root : as, pete frompata ; amhete 
from anibata, 

V. Verbs which end in ula, more generally use the contracted 
form of the verbal root than the fiill. 

vi. Most other verbs are oftener used in the full, than in the 
contracted form. 


2. The following verbs are irregular in the inflection of 
the verbal root of the perfect tense : — 

EJala is changed into hleli, and sometimes lilezi. 

HJuta (to be full) . . . Jiluti. 

Ma mi. 

Mita miti, for the contracted form. 

T 9 I 10 tshilo, 

3. Verbs of the Passive voice, but in subjection to the 
above variations and irregular forms, change the final tva 
of the root into iwe or we. Thus : — 

AFF.- Ndibontic^, or Ndibomc^, I have been seen. 

KEG. 1- Andiboniif?^, or Andibon«?/?, 7 I have not 

KEG. 2- NdingabomW, or Ndingabontr^, J been seen. 
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But 

'^&xzelwe from the root zalwa, 

... Junyamca. 

Ndilandelt(7a ... landelwa, 

Ndipe^«?e ... patwa. 

Irregular verbs which form their passive voice by inserting iw^ 
or affixing wa, only use the contracted form of the perfect verbal 
root: aJciwe irom ahiwa ; piwe ^rom piwa ; aziwe from azivoa; 

tiwe from tiwa. The verb tsho uses tshiwo for the verbal root of 
the perfect tense, as well as for that of the present. 

4. The negative verbal root, instead of being inflected 
according to any of the preceding methods, is often formed 
by aflixing nga to the root of the verb. Thus : — 

APF. NEO. 

Nditetile Anditetawya, and NdingatetaT^a. 

Ndiboniwe Andibonwa^^a, and Ndingabonw'a^yr^. 

Ndizele Aandizalanya, and Ndingazala^a. 

Ndizelwe Andizalwanya, and Ndingazalwa^<i. 

Ndifiunene Andifumana^i^flf, and Ndingafumanaarya. 

Ndihleli Andihlala»ya, and Ndingahlalawya. 

Ndipete Andipatawya, and Ndingapata^y^^. 

Ndipetwe Andipatwawya, andNdingapatwa^^a. . 

i. Verbs which terminate in i, change it into a, before nya : as 
azoTiya from azi ; tanya from ti, 

ii. Tsho changes into tahongo, and tahiwo into tahiwonyo, 

5. The second negative forma are those which must he used with 
the relative igronoun, and not the first, 

6. The perfect tense denotes the verbal action as comple- 
ted in some definite period of past time, but with which is 
joined a reference to the present time. 

i. It is used, accordingly, to express a finished action 
which may have only just been performed : as, 

Ndigqihile lonto j I have finished that thing. 

Ufikik ekaya ; He has arrived at homo. 

ii. Also an action which took place at a former period, but 
the effect of which still continues : as, 


In-Hosi idalile amazulu ; 
AndizaUsile izulu uomhlaba na ? 


The Lord hath made the heavens. 
I)o not I fill heaven and earth ? 
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iii. Hence neuter verbs employ this tense to express the 
states^ properties^ and qualities of objects^ at the present 
time, inasmuch as their present existence involves the idea 
of completion, previous to the time of speaking : as, uhleli^ 
he* is sitting ; ulele, he is asleep ; ilungile^ it is right ; sitco- 
Ule^ it is dirty ; kufanelekiley it is proper ; &c. The present 
tense of such verbs denotes that which is still in process of 
accomplishment, or that which is still in progress of devel- 
opment: as, iyalunga^ it is becoming right ; iyatyehay it 
is becoming fat ; iyaqondekay it is becoming understood. 

237. The aorist and perfect tenses may often be used, the 
one for the other, without disturbing the generai sense in« 
tended. With regard to the manner in which they refer to 
the state of the verbal action, there is no difference between 
them, as they both denote finished action, the inflection in 
the root of the latter, being an exact equivalent, in this re- 
spect, to the affix in the prefix of the former. The only 
point, therefore, upon which they differ, is in respect of 
time^ the aorist referring the action to an indefinite period, 
and the perfect to a definite one. 

238. The pluperfect tense is formed by uniting the per- 
fect tense of the auxiliary 6a, to the perfect participle of 
the verb. Thus : — 

JlS'E,- Ndibe nditetile, I had spoken. 

me.- mjbe ndingateWe, or | j ^ken.63 

jsdwe ndmgatetanga. ) ^ 

1. This tense refers to the verbal action as having been 
fally accomplished before some other event alluded to, which 
itself is also completely past. As : — 

Ndihe nditetile engekafikanga lorn- I had spoken before this person ar- 
ntu ; rived j 

Xeshekweni u-Yesn ehezalelwe e- “WTien Jesus was bom at Bethlehem, 
Beteleheme, kwavela izilnmko- ; there came wise men-. 

2. The same' remarks applying to the perfect participle, 

63 The observations made in the 
preceding note ( p. 169 ) in reference 
to the orthography of the imperfect 
tense, are also applicable to the plu< 


perfect, and indeed to every tense 
which is formed by the help of the 
perfect tense of the auxiliary verb 6o« 
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as were made above ( $ 236, 6, iii ) in reference to the per« 
feet tense, it follows, that the pluperfect tense of neuter 
verbs will be required, whenever it is intended to represent 
the state, property, or quality of an object, as complete in 
some definite period of past time, without reference to the 
present : as, ndihe ndihleliy I was sitting ; bebemi^ they were 
standing; Jcube kulungile^ it was right; bekufanelekiley it 
was proper. 

239. The first future tense is formed by uniting the pres- 
ent tense of the auxiliary ya, to the Infinitive mood of the 
verb. Thus : — 

APr.-* Ndiya kuteta, I shall or will speaL 

HEO. 1- ] I shall OP irill not 8peafc.«4 

ITBO. 2- Ndingayi kuteta, ) ^ 

1. The second of the Tiegatwe forms is the one which is always 
used with the relative pronoun, 

2. This tense denotes a present intention or determina- 
tion, to do a thing at some period of future time. As : — 

Ndiya kuxela leyonkabi ; I shall slaughter that ox. 

Baya kuJUca ngokuhlwa ; They will arriye this eyening. 

i. It is likewise used in a more general sense : as, 

Uya kumka kwakusa ; I He is to leaye in the JDomixig* 

Baya kufa abantu bonke ; | AH men will die. 

ii. Sometimes, also, it expresses a kind of necessity : as, 

t 

Ndiya kwenjg njaninaukuba ndiyizuze ; | How must I act to obtain it. 

240. The second future tense is formed by uniting the per-. 

64 The first future tense is in the two preceding notes, apply with still 
same predicament with regard to or- greater force, where the aboye modes 
thography, as the imperfect and plu- of orthography haye been adopted in 
perfect tenses, being also written in the second mture tense; in the seyeral 
two other ways. * Similar ob j cctions, tenses of the Potential mood j and in the 
howeyer, lie against these. The first Augmented and Compound forms of 
method, ndiyakuteta, carries the prin- the tenses. According to the first me- 
ciple of composition too fer, there being thod, seyeral words axe congregated 
two distinct words in that form ; whilst together in one, and thus the principle 
the second, ndiyaku teta, yiolates the of composition is carried to an excess ; 
principle of formation, the former word whilst according to the second method, 
being redundant, and the latter defi- words are diyided in such an unintel- 
dent. ligible manner, that the principle of 

The remar ks medc in this and the formation is constantly yioluted. 
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feet tense of the auxiliary ba, to the first future participle of 
the verb. As: — 


AFF.- Ndibe ndiya kuteta, I should or would speak. 

NEG.“ Ndibe ndingayi kuteta, I should or would not speak. 

This tense denotes a past intention or determination to 
accomplish the verbal action, whilst its actual accomplish- 
ment was either prevented, or was yet future, or supposi- 
tional* Thus : — 


TJnmtu etibe nya kuhlala nsye ; 

Ndibe ndiya kwenje njalo, koko 
ndoyika ubawo ; 

Naxeshekweni bendiya kufa ; 
Xeshekweni ebeya kudumba ; 

Bebeya ku^dnwa emashweni ama* 
ninzi, ukuba &c. ; 


The person with whom we should 
lodge. 

I would do BO, but for fear of my 
father. 

And though I should die. 

When he should have swollen. 

They would be preserved from many 
ills, if &c. 


TENSES OF THE POTENTIAL MOOD. 

241. The 'present and imperfect tenses have each two 
forms. 

1. The first form of the present^ is formed by prefixing 
the present tense of the auxiliary nga to the root of the 
verb, and changing the final vowel of this into e for the 
negative. Thus : — 

AFF.- I may or can speak. 

NEG. 1- Andinqe^te. 1 r j. 

NEG. 2- min/etete, { ^ 

i. But verbs which terminate in i, and the irregular verb tsho^ 
retain the form of their roots in the negative, as well as in the 
affirmative. 

ii. The final vowel of the negative verbal root is Sometimes i 
instead of e : as andingeteti for emdingetete. 

iii. The substantive verb sometimes changes the final vowel of 
its affirmative root, in this form of the present. Potential, into i : 
as kungahi for kungaba. See § 537. 

iv. The second form of the negative is that which is used with 
the relative pronoun. 

2* The first form of the imperfect tense, is formed by 
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uniting the proper form of the perfect tense of the auxiliary 
6a, to the participial form of the preceding. Thus : — 

Arr.^ Ndtbe ndingateta, I might or could speak. 

NEG.- Ndibe ndingetete, I might or could not speak. 

N. B. The affirmative of this form of the imperfect tense, is 
often heard with the particle yo affixed. It is thus used apparently 
for the sake of precision, the yo serving to distinguish this tense 
from the negative form of the imperfect, Indicative, with which 
it is almost identical in form ; the chief, and in most cases, the 
only point of distinction, being a difference in the final vowel. 
Hence the afi^x yo, by drawing the accent forward to this distinct- 
ive vowel, and thus appropriating to it the greatest stress of voice 
in the act of enunciation, renders the nature of the tense at once 
more evident and emphatic. 

3. The second forms of the preceding tenses, together 
with all the other tenses of this mood, are formed by unit- 
ing the present affirmative of the auxiliary wga, to the cor- 
responding participles of the verb. Thus : — 

PBES. AEE.~ Ndmga nditeta, I should, would, &c. , speak. 

NEG.- Ndinga ndingateti, I should, would, &c. , not speak. 

IMP. AFF.- Ndinga ndibe nditeta, I should, would, &c. , have 

been speaking. 

... TTEG.- Ndinga ndibe ndingateti, I should, would, &c. , not 

have been speaking. 

PEEF. AFF.- Ndinga nditetile, I should, &c. , have spoken. 

HEG.- Ndinga ndingatetile, I should, &c. , not have spoken. 

PLOT. AFF.- Ndinga ndibe nditetile, I should, &c. , have spoken. 
NEG.- Ndinga ndibe ndingatetile, I should, &c. , not have 
spoken. 

1 PUT. AFF.-' Ndinga ndiya kuteta. It may be that I shall speak. 

NEG.- Ndinga ndingayi kuteta. It may be that I shall not 
speak. 

2 FUT. AFF.- Ndinga ndibe ndiya kuteta. It may be that I should 

have spoken. 

... ITEG.- Ndinga ndibe ndingayi kuteta. It may be that I 

should not have spoken. 

Those participles which commence with vowels, sometimes take 
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their euphonic letters or substitutes before them, after the atml* 
iary ng€t. For example : — 


PEBS. 

SPEC. 

Nine. 

PRE8EKT. 

II 
1 III 

1 

sing- 

sing. 

unga cemteta 
anga yeteta 

• •• 

2 

plur. 

anga weteta 

• 

S 

sing. 

inga yiteta 

• • • 

6 

sing. 

imga uoiteta 

• • • 

• • • 

plur. 

inga yiteta 


DtPEBlBCT. 

Qnga «mbe uteta 
anga j^ebe eteta 
anga *rebe eteta 
inga yibe iteta 
unga trube uteta 
inga yibe iteta 


4. The prefix first species, of the auxiliary verbs used in the 
formation of the tenses of the Potential mood, ut ahoa/^ chmged 
into u, when they are employed with the relative pronoun^ whether 
this he escpreeeed or wnderatood. Thus : — 

’mnta vngakoiiaayo No man can serve two mas* 

inkosi ’mbini ; ters. 

6. The first contracted forms of the Potential mood are seldom 
used with the relative pronoun^ the prefix of the auxiliary nya being 
usually restored in such circumstances. 

242. The Potential mood has no aorist tense* It may be 
further remarked, that though the other tenses bear the 
same names as those of the Indicative mood, yet their sig- 
nification is of course very different. This is sufiSciently 
obvious, from the distinction which subsists between the 
two moods. The Indicative simply asserts a connexion be- 
tween some agent, and the action which is involved in the 
verb ; whilst the Potential refers to the possibility, liberty, 
&c. , that exists, of the agent performing such action. 

1. The time of the verbal action is characterized by con* 
tingency. 

The state of the verbal action depends upon that of 
the participle which is combined with the auxiliary. 

^43. The first forms of the present and imperfect tenses, 
express probability, possibility, and liberty. As : — 


Ungahamha ukuba uyatauda; 
Ukuba ndiyenje njalo, ndingafa ; 
£odwa miua ndibe nding<iyitembayo 
nennyama ; 

Kgokuba oko umteto uhungehe nako 
ukwenza kona ; 


You can go if yon like. 

If I do so, I shall die. 

Though I might also have confi* 
dence in the flesh. 

For what the law could not do. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 
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SM. The Memtd firms of the wnoe tenses repress 4oty, 
obligation, will, and the like. As 

Smgtmtm u^Tiso y€Bm kwabwntu ; Wo oogjit to oliej God raliher thm 

mea» 

fiaiaalo ngazmgahi njido; These things ought not to be so. 

XtiiNige njalof I ^otdd, should^ Or ought to do lO. 

niibe koto &e. ; 1 would, shoi^ or ought to haye 

been learning, but &c. 

#45, It yriH be seen from some of the preceding examples, 
that the present. Potential, is capable in certain cases of the 
same trenslatioD into English, as the future tenaea of the In« 
dicative. The meaning, howeter, is very different, as ^rill 
be evident from the following comparisons : — 


1. TJkuba ndiyenje njalo, ndingafa; 

^ Uhub&iidiyeiige njalx^ ndiya ku&; 


} 


If I do BO, I shall diiea 


In the first example the connexion between death, and the prch, 
ceding aet, whatever it may be, is dovibiful ^ it may occur, or it may 
not : but in the second, the connexion is certain ; it is going to 
occur. The difference then between the first form of the present, 
Potential, and the first futiuc, Indicative, may be thus stated. 
The former denotes thattiiere ex&ts a present of 

the verbal action taking place. The latter denotes that there exists 
a present mtention or determimtimto perform the verbal action. 
Whilst therefore they both agree in referring the actual accomplish- 
ment of such action to^arc time, yet in other rcfi^peets they greatly 
differ. 


2 . 


S'dinge ndikonza ; 
l^dibe ndiya kukonza ; 


1 1 should or would serves. 


The first example denotes that it is the •present e^o^ ofthe actor 
to perform the verbal action, or that he possesses di preseniwillmg^ 
nesst ter do sot. The second denotes a past intention or determination 
to perform the verbal action. The difference, therefore, between 
the second form of the present. Potential, and the second future. 
Indicative, is sufficiently obvious. Both tenses agree in referring 
the performance of the action to future time, but this reference is 
connected in the former case with present duty, and in the latter 
with past intention. 

246. It will be easy to apply the proper distinction, in all 
Other cases where there ia an apparent resemblacee betweep 
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the sigmfications of the second future. Indicative, and some 
of the tenses of the Potential. Thus : — 

2 FJJT. IKD.- iNdibe ndiya ") I should have loved ; i. e. in some 

kutanda ; ) jpast time I intended to love. 

! I should have loved ; i. e. I ought 
to have loved, or, I was willing to have 
loved ; impljdng that such is the^res^ 
ent probability. 


S47. The future tenses express possibility, probability, and 
liberty. Thus : — 


% 

Ndinga ndiya k%fudnka^ Inilo- 
ko &o. ; 

Ndinge ndibe ndiya kwenje nja- 
lo, iikuba &c. ; 


There is a possibOity that I 
shall remove, but &c. 

There is a probability that I 
should have done so, if &c. 


248. The perfect and pluperfect tenses are used in all the 
preceding senses. Thus ; — 


Singa sikJazUe na ukuba &c. ? 

Ngendingasazanga isono, kupe- 
la ugawo umteto : 

Ukuba U’Eristu ange evile u- 
bunzima; 

Ndinge ndibe ndenje lyalo oko, 
ukuba &c. ; 


Could we know that &c. ? 

I should not have known sin, 
but hy the law. 

That Christ must needs have 
suiSbred. 

I might or could have done so 
then, if &c. 


PABTICIFIAL POBMS OP THE POTENTIAL MOOP. 


249. The participial form of the frst form of the present 
tense, is formed by prefixing the present participle of the 
auxiliary nga to the root of the verb, and changing the final 
vowel of this into e for the negative. 

250. That of the frst form of the imperfect, is formed by 
uniting the perfect participle of the auxiliary 5a, to the 
preceding participial form of the present. 

251. The participial forms of the second forms of the 
above tenses, as well as those of all the other tenses, are 
formed by uniting the present affirmative participle of the 
auxiliary nga^ to the corresponding participle of the verb. 

252. These several participial forms are only used in the 
ways already stated, and in the formation of the Augmented 
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forms of the tenses. They vary from the cdrresfH)iiding 
tenses, only in the form of the third person, Species 1, 
both numbers, and in the plural. Species 2. 


TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


253. The Subjunctive mood has only two tenses, the Pres- 
ent, and the Aorist, both of which are very indefinite in 

their reference to the time and state of the verbal action. 

. 

254. The present tense is formed by prefixing the present 
subjunctive prefixes to the root of the verb, and changing 
the final vowel of this into e for the affirmative, and into $ 
for the negative. Thus : — 

AFF.- Nditete, That I may speak. 

NEO.- Ndingat^ii^ That I may not speak. 

But the irregular verb tshoy and verbs terminating in i, do not 
change their final vowels, either in the affirmative or negative. 
Verbs of the Passive voice, also, and the irregular verb i;a, retain 
their final a in the negative. 

1. This tense expresses the endy designy or olject of some 
verbal action, and is used both with and without a conjunc- 
tion. As : — 


Xelela lanmtu asehenze ; 
Ndoja ngapa ukuze ndu 
zuze imbewu; 


Tell that person to work. 
I shall go yonder in order 
that I may get seed. 


2. It is sometimes used interrogatively in a future sense ; 
but in this case the construction is evidently elliptical. Thus, 
Simkel Shall we go ? that is. Do you wish that we should 


go. 

3. It is very generally employed in an imperative sense, 
implying entreaty, request, or permission. As : — 


UsixoleU izono zetu ; 
Unpe ufefe Iwako ; 


Forgive us our sins. 
Give us thy grace. 


This usage of the present, Subjunctive, is also elliptical, 
the full sentiment being, — We wish or pray that thou 
wouldst &c. 

4. In the preceding construction, where the verb is used 
transitively, the verbal prefix of the second person is often 
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omitted in the singular, "end affixed to the root in the plural 
as in die Imperative mood. Thus : — 

siNa.- Ndilandele ; Follow thou me. 

PiiTTB.- NdilAudelent ; Follow ye me. 


6. Verbs in the Reflective form are generally used in this 
way to express the Imperative, though in their case no ver- 
bal medial is required on account of their peculiar formation 
and force. Thus : — 


Zifliudise ; 
Zifumheleni ; 


Saye thyselfl 

Lay upTor^ourselvcs, 


S55. The aorist tense is formed by prefixing the aorist 
subjunctive prefixes, to the infinitive mood of the verb. 
Thus:— 


ATP.- iTdakuteta, When I speak. 

jVdakungateti, When 1 speak not. 


This tense refers the verbal action to some particular 
period of time, which may be either present, past, or future, 
according to the construction* As 


IdUisela, ZcJbatoia abantu besiza, 
libaleke ; 

Ndibo ndilele lahtpima ilanga; 
K'diya kwei\je x\jalo,^ndak»^A*a em- 
ziui wake ; 


The thi^ ruuB whan be Boea pea* 
pie coming. 

I waa aaleep when the aim rose. 

I will do so, when I arriye at his 
place. 


Avomuktep Forms of the Tenses. 


236. The tenses of the Indicative mood, except the aori$t» 
and the several tenses of the Potential mood, have 
wanted forms^ which are derived in the following manner : — ^ 

1. Those of the Indicative tenses are formed by uniting 
the affirmative aorist indicative prefixes, or the aorist tense 
of the auxiliary to their several corresponding parti- 
ciples. For example : — 

FBES. AFF.^ JV^^diteta, and Ndaye nditeta. 

3!0;g.~ iV^df<mdingateti, and ndingateti. 

IMP. AFP.— J\rdemdibe nditeta, and Ndof^e ndibe nditeta. 

X£0.- ilfiimdibendingateti, and ndibe ndingiiAett. 
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2. The Augmented forms of the PaienUml ienMes ere 
formed by uniting the same aorist prefixes and tensoi to 
their several corresponding participial forms. Eor exam- 
ple : — 

1 psxs. i\Ti^dmgateta| and I^da^e ndingateta. 

mso.- JlV^ondingetetei and Nda^e ndingetete. 

2 PBES. AFP.~ J\Tdtnidmga nditetS) and Ndw^ ndinga nditeta. 

... lOiO.-^dsndinga ndingateti, and Ndaye ndinga ndinga- 

teti. 

3. The aorist of ya^ in this usage^ always changes the 
final a of the verbal root into apparently for the sake of 
euphony^ and is accordingly so given in the preceding ex- 
amples, as well as in the table of auxiliary verbs* 

4. The augmented forms of the above tenses, have the 
same general signification as those from which they are de- 
rived, with the additional idea of conjunction^ which in some 
eases simply indicates a connexion with what has preceded, 
whilst in others, it involves the full force of the copulative 
ewd* Thus * 

^daye ndingafaneUhile nolmba ndi- Whose shoes I am not Worthy to 
ngatwala mhlangu zake ; bear. 

Koko ndinibonisile, ndayt adtmyb- But I have showed yon, and have 
ndisile ekuhleni ; taught you publicly. 

Satwukek oka ngennxa yake ; And this we beg for his sake. 

The present and perfect augmented tenses, are frequent- 
ly used in the same sense as the imperfect and pluperfect^ 
respectively, of the simple tenses, a usage which is fully 
borne out by their formation* ( § 264, 2, i.— ii. ) Thus 

He was ready to offer him up in 
sacrifice. 

And those that made a great la- 
meutatioii. 

The multitude sat about him. 

The scribes which came down 
from Jerusalem. 

S57. The pretent, Sulyunetive, also, has an augmented 
form, derived by prefixing the root of the auxiliary ma\ the 


Waehldlela ukumenza idini ; 

Kabo bab^ttza isililo esikultt ; 

Isihlwele sasihleli simpahlile ^ 
Ababali ahahehlile e-Terusaleme ; 
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vowel forms of the verbal prefixes sometimes taking their 
euphonic letters or substitutes before them. Thus : — 


ATF.- Jfonditete, JCmtete or Jlfbemitete, &c. 
y£ 0 .~ Jfandingateti, Jlfmiiigateti or jSfotoungateti, &c. 

In the third person, Species 1, singular, and Species 2, plural, 
the final vowel of ma is sometimes eHded before the verbal prefix ; 
as, Mdhambef Let him go ; Moyike, Let him fear. 

The augmented form of the present, Subjunctive, has the 
same general force as the simple form, but is more emphatic, 
especially in its imperative usage. As : — 


Igama lika*Yehova malidunyiswe ; 

Nkosi, maukanleze iikuBisiza; 
Biyakukunga ulcuba mausivei 


Let the name of the Lord be 
praised. 

O Lord, make haste to help us. 
We beseech thee to hear us. 


Compound Forms of the Tenses. 


258. Some of the tenses of each mood have compound 
forms. In the formation of these, the substantive verb is 
placed in the required tense, and then precedes the several 
participles of the principal verb. The compound forms of 
the tenses are therefore very numerous, as each tense may 
be used with most of the participles, both in the affirmative 
and negative forms. For example : — 

1 PUT, IND. AFF.- Ndiya Tcvha nditeta, I shall be speaking. 

... NEO.- Andiyi kuha nditeta, I shall not be speaking. 

FBES. POT. AFF.- Ndingoha nditeta, I may be speaking. 

NEG.- Andinyehe I may not be speaking. 

PRES. SUBJ. AFF.- Ndibe nditeta. That I might be speaking. 

... NEG.- Ndibe ndingateti. That I might be not speak- 
ing. 

1. The substantive verb sometimes elides its final vowel before 
those participles which commence with a vowel ; as, v/ngaV uham^ 
ha, ahu/ngeV uteta, ah^ ehamba, iV ihamba, 

2. The substantive verb should only be considered as forming 
part of one of the compound forms of the tenses, when the follow- 
ing verb is in one of the participles, according to the above rule of 
formation. In other cases the two verbs must be conjugated sepa- 
rately and independently. 
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3. The compound forms of the tenses vary from their 
respective simple forms, chiefly in the manner of reference 
to the state of the verbal action. They ivill not require, 
however, a separate consideration, as their particular sig* 
nification will be obvious from the nature of their formation. 
One tense, accordingly, will suffice for the purpose of illus- 
tration. 

According to § 239, 2, the first future, Indicative, simply 
asserts that an action will take place in some indefinite period 
of future time. There is nothing expressed about the state 
of the action, as to whether it will be in a state of progress, 
or in a state of completion. In the case of this tense there- 
fore, it is left for its compound forms to denote definite 
future time, as well as to express future time in connexion 
with both finished and unfinished action. Thus : — 

riBST FUT. IND.- Ndiyakuteta, I shall speak. 

COMP. FOBH 1- Ndiya kuba nditeta, I shall be speaking. 

... 2- Ndiyakuba ndibe nditeta, 1 shall have been 

speaking. 

... 3- Ndiya kuba nditetile, I shall have spoken. 

4- Ndiya kuba ndibe nditetile, I shall have spoken. 

The difference between the third and fourth of these compound 
forms, cannot be easily expressed in a translation. Both may de- 
note finished action, before the accomplishment of another future 
action. The former, however, may imply that the accomplishment 
of the first will immediately precede that of the second, and there- 
fore, in some sort, be present with it ; whilst the latter implies 
that the completion of the one action will be wholly past, some 
time before the occurrence of the other. 

259. Two of the participles^ also, have compound forms 
(§ 218), but their use is very rarely required. These are 
formed in the same way as the preceding compound forms 
of the tenses, except that the substantive verb is placed in 
the required participle, instead of tense. See Paradigm of 
Verb. 

N. B. The definitions which have been given of the meaning 
and force of the several tenses, only refer to their forms. 

For the sake of simplicity, also, the illustrations have been usually 


m NUMBER, PERSON, and CONJUGATION. 


0OiifoeA to vev^. In both caata, hawerer, the neoessarj 
eppliofttion e«iD easily he vaiade. 

NinvcBm 

900. Verbs have two numbers, the 
But Reciprocal verbs involve a plural sense, even when 
used in the singular number. As : — 

Ndancedana naye emsebenzi- I helped with him in the work : 

ni ) fie. We helped each other. 

PERSON. 


2GI. Verbs have three persons in each number. But the 
third person has as many different forms as there are sing- 
ular and plural nominal prefixes, and to each of which they 
severally correspond. 

962. The eighth or indefinite species of the third person,, 
is used as the Impersonal form of the verb when required.. 
Thus: — 


Evyana i 
Ewatwa I 
Kubaliwe ; 
Kwoba nzima; 


It raina. 

It waa said. 
There is writtan. 
It will be heavy. 


. X* But with the personal pronoum the proper personal form k 
more gen^mlly used. As ; — 

Sibe sisiti abatetayo ; 

TIIngenmi abatshoyo ; 

Woba ngn-Mosesi yedwa ; 

2. In some cases the third species, singular, is employed im- 
pOTBonally. As:^ — 

Ibiadimi obeteta ^ It was I who was speaking. 

Ibinginra <mai»tayQ ; It was thou who apakedst; 


It was we who spoke. 

It is not ye who say so. 
It shall be Moses alone. 


CONJUaATION. 


263. Verbs of every Form and Voice, are all conjugated 
throughaul tiheur several luoodsy participles, tenses, num- 
berSjk and persona, by means of the same prefixes and owx** 

according the roles jtost stated. 
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VERBAL PREFIXES. 

S64. The verbal prefixes consist of certain particles^ 
vrhich serve to establish a formal and grammatical connexion 
between the verb and its nominative, according to the person, 
species, and number of the latter ; or, in addition to this, 
to qualify the meaning. They are divided \tito present and 
aorist, and are either affirmative or negative. 

1. The present affirmative prefixes of the first and second 
persons, are derived from the euphonic letters according to 
§56, 1. Those of the third person are derived from the 
several nominal prefixes, by eliding the final consonant of 
the monosyllabic ones, and the initial vowel of the polysyU 
labic ones. 

But in the case of plural prefixes of the third and specieB, two elisions 
tahe place, namely, one of the initial vowel, and another of the final consonant. 
And also in the case of plural prefixes of the ucond and titih species, where the 
initial vowel and the succeeding consonant are both elided. 

The above prefixes differ in some of their forms, according as 
they are used for the Indicative mood, or the Subjunctive mood, 
or the participles. The participial prefixes differ &om the Indica- 
tive ones in three of the forms, namely, in those corresponding to 
singular and plural nouns of the first species, and in that corre- 
sponding to plural nouns of the second species. The present 
Subjunctive prefixes differ &om those of the Indicative, only in 
one form, namely, in that which corresponds to singular nouns of 
the first species. 

2. The aorist affirmative prefixes are derived from the 
jpresent by affixing o, the final vowels of the latter, if a or #, 
coalescing in the a, but if ti, changing into w with the usual 
exception. These prefixes have no variation in any of their 
forms, for the Indicative mood and the participles ; but in 
the Subjunctive mood there is a different form for sing« 
ular nouns of the first species. (Compare nominal and 
verbal prefixes in the table of Allitcral particles ” § 304.) 

By referring to § 234, 3, it will be seen that the force of the 
above affix a is two-fold : — 
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i. In ordinary drcumrtances it finished actum : tbiui, 

IJ-teta He speaks. 

U-a-teta He spoke. ^ 

ii. When used for conjunctive purposes (§ 383), it expresses the 
copulative md^ leaving the verb in such cases to take its meaning, 
as to the time and state of the action, from the one with which it 
is conjoined. 

N. B. It should be borne in mind, that this two-fold force of 
the affix a is observable not only in the aorist tense, but likewise 
in all others of which it forms a component part. The augmented 
forms of the tenses, accordingly, whether formed simply by the 
aorist indicative prefixes, or more emphatically by the aorist, In- 
dicative, of the auxiliary may be employed either to express 
conjunctionj or to denote completion \ and hence their precise 
meaning will vary according to the construction in which they are 

found. Sometimes, also, both ideas wiU be found in combination. 

/ 

3. The negative forms of the verbal prefixes are formed 
as follows : — 

i. present indicative prefixes, prefix a, or affix nga^ to the 
affirmative. 

ii. The present subjunctive vsApresent participial prefixes, affix 
ngato the affirmative. 

‘ in. The aorist indicative prefix a. The aorist sutjwnctive and 
aorist participial prefixes have no negative forms. 

iv. Where the negatives are formed by prefixing «, the vowel 
forms of the affirmative prefixes take their euphonic letters or their 
substitutes before them in composition. The present indicative 
prefix, first species, singular, also changes u into a ; and the 
aorist indicative prefix, first species, singular, omits the w of the 
affirmative after the euphonic Jc, (Compare the several affirmative 
and negative forms in the succeeding tabular views of the verbal 
prefixes.) 

J and nga are probably mere variations of the same particle, nga being used 
in full as an affix, but' eliding its ng when employed as a prefix. As parts of 
the verb they express no/, their use being generally accompanied by some dis- 
tinctive change in the verbal root as well. Nga is sometimes used, also, as 
an affix in the verbal root of the perfect tense and participle, instead of the 
inflection Ue, Its derivation is probably to be found in ama*nga^ one of the 
negative terms employed by some of the interior tribes. 
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S65. The verbal prefixes are arranged^ according to the 
moods and participles, as follow: — 

Present Verbal Prefixes* 
Indicative. 

PXBS. SPEC. I AFratMATITE NSOATITX 1 KXOATITB 2 

BING. PLUS. snra. PLVB. Biira. flub. 

I ndi si andi asi ndinga singa 

II u ni aku ani unga ninga 

III 1 u ba aka aba unga banga 

... 2 li a ali aka linga anga 

3^ i zi ayi azi inga zinga 

... 4 si zi asi azi singa zinga 

... 5 la zi ala azi lunga zinga 

6 u i awu ayi unga inga 

... 7 bu abu bunga 

8 ku aku kunga 

1. TTj first species, singular, is changed into a, before the auxili- 
aiy nga^ unless it be preceded by the relative pronoun, when u is 
used according to § 241, 4. 

2. Atom is sometimes used for ala, second species, plural. (§ 55, 2) 

Subjunctive. 


PXBS. 

SPEC. 

APriBHATIT* , 

NEGATTVB 



BIBO. 

FLUB. 

BI50. 

FLUB. 

I 


ndi 

. si 

ndinga 

singa 

n 


u 

ni 

unga 

ninga 

III 

1 

a 

ba 

anga 

banga 


The remaining forms are the same as the present indicative affir- 
mative, and second negative, prefixes. 

Participial. 


PEB8. 

SPEC. 1 

APFIBMATIVE 

NEQATIVB 


i 

snrG. 

FLUB. 

snro. 

riUB* 

I 

j 

ndi 

si 1 

ndinga 

singa 

11 


u 

ni 

unga 

ninga 

III 

1 

e 

be 

enga 

benga 

• • • 

2 

H 

e 

Unga 

enga 


The remaining forms are the same as the present indicatiTeafibr- 
mative, and second, negative, prefixes. 
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Aorist Verbal Prefixes. 


Indicative. 


FESS. 

SPEC. 

AFFIRMATIVE 

KEGATIVB 



8INO. PLUR. 

SIVO. 

PLUS. 

I 


nda sa 

anda 

asa 

II 


wa na 

akwa 

ana 

m 

1 

wa ba 

aka 

aba 


2 

la a 

ala 

aka 


3 

ya za ' 

aya 

aza 


4 

sa za 

asa 

aza 


5 

Iwa za 

alwa 

aza 


6 

wa ya 

awa 

aya 


7 

ba 


aba 


8 

twa 


akwa 


Awa (for o-oa) is sometiines used for aka^ second species, plu- 
ral. 


Subjunctive. 


FIBS. 

SPEC. 

AFFIRMATIVE 



BIKO. 

FLUB. 

I 


nda 

sa 

II 


wa 

na 

ni 

1 

a 

ba 


The remaining forms are the same as the preceding affirmative 
ones. 


Participial. 

These are the same in form as the aorist indicative affir^ 
mative prefixes. For example: — 


FSBS. 

SPEC. 

AFFIRMATIVE 



BIBO. PLUB. 

I 


nda sa 

II 


wa na 

m 

1 

wa ba 


AUXILIARY VERBS. 

266 . The auxiliary verbs are bOy to be ; ya, to go ; nga, 
to be possible or probable ; and ma, to stand. The several 
tenses and participles of these, which are used in the 
conjugation of other verbs, are as follow * 


AUXILIARY VERBS. 




The auxiliary ba. 


P e rf e c t tenser Indicative mood. 


FEES. 

SPEC. 

APPIBliATITE. 



SIHO. 

FLUB. 

I 


Ndibe 

Sibe 

II 


Ube 

Nibe 

m 

1 

Ube 

Babe 


2 

Libe 

Abe 


3 

Ibe 

Zibe 


4 

8ibe 

Zibe 


5 

Lube 

Zibe 


6 

Ube 

Ibe 


7 

Bube 


• • • 

8 

£ube 



1. She is very generally used for ube, first species, singular, and 
also for dbe, second species, plural. 

2. Abe is used instead of ube, first species, singular, before the 
auxiliary tya, in the formation of the first form of the imperfect. 
Potential. SbCy likewise, is sometimes used. 


Pe rfe c t Participle. 


FEES. 

SPEC. 

APPIBHATIYE 



sure. 

FLUB. 

I 


Ndibe 

Sibe 

II 


Ube 

Nibe 

m 

1 

Ebe 

Bebe 

• • • 

2 

Libe 

Ebe 


He remaining forms are the same as those of the perfect, In- 
dicative. 


The auxiliary ya. 

Present tense^ Indicative mood. 


PEBS. 

I 

IT 

III 




SPEC. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


AEFIBMATIVE 
SIXa. PLUS. 

Ndiya Siya 
Ilya Niya 


Uya 

Liya 

lya 

Siya 

Luya 

Uya 


Buya 

Kuya 


Baya 

aya 

Ziya 

lya 


mSGATITE 1 
SINO. FLUB. 

Andiyi Asiyi 

Akuyi Aniyi 

Akayi Abayi 

Aliyi Akayi 

Ayiyi Aziyi 

Asiyi Aziyi 

Aluyi Aziyi 

Awuyi Ayiyi 

Abuyi 
Akuyi 


KEOATIVE 2 

SING. FLUB. 

Ndmgayi Siagayi 
Unga 3 d Ningayi 


TJngayi 
Lingayi 
Ingayi 
Singayi 
Lungayi 
TJngap 

Bungayi 
Kungayi 


Bangayi 

Angayi 

Zingayi 

Zingayi 

Zingayi 

Ingayi 
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Presenip a rticiple. 


7EB8. 

SPEC. 

AFEIEMATIVE 



gnro. 

FLUB. 

I 


Ndiya 

Siva 

II 


Uya 

Niya 

m 

1 

Eya 

Beya 

• • • 

2 

Liya 

Eya 


NEGATIVE 
BIKG. FLUB. 

Ndingayi Singayi 
TJngayi Ningayi 
!Engayi Bengali 
Lingayi Engayi 


A o ris t 


ten 


6 y Indicative moo d. 256 , 3.) 


f£BS. 


SPEC. 

APPIBMATIVE. 




SING. 

FLUB. 

I 



Ndaye 

Saye 

n 



Waye 

Naye 

III 


1 

Waye 

Baye 

• • • 


2 

Laye 

Aye 

4 • • 


3 

Taye 

Zaye 

• • 4 


4 

Saye 

Zaye 

• • • 


5 

Lwaye 

Zaye 

• • « 


6 

Waye 

Taye 

• • 4 


7 

Baye 

4 • 4 


8 

Kwaye 

The 

auxiliary noa. 

Present tense, 

Indicative 


PEE. 


I 

II 

in 


SPEC. 

APPIBMATIVE 

NEGATIVE 1 


SING. 

FLUB. 

SING. FLUB. 


Ndinga 

Singa 

Andinge Asinge 


Unga 

Ninga 

Akunge Aninge 

1 

Anga 

Banga 

Akange Abange 

2 

Linga 

Anga 

Alinge Akange 

3 

Inga 

Zinga 

Ayinge Azinge 

4 

Singa 

Zinga 

Asinge Azinge 

5 

Lunga 

Zinga 

Alunge Azinge 

6 

Unga 

Inga 

Avrunge Ayinge 

7 

Bunga 

Abunge 

8 

Kunga 

Akunge 


NEGATIVE 2 

SING. FLUB. 

Ndinge Singe 
Unge Ninge 
Ange Bange 
Linge Ange 
Inge Zinge 
Singe Zinge 
Lunge Zinge 
Unge Inge 
Bunge 
Eunge 


Present participle. 


BBB8. 

SPEC. 

APPIBMATIVE 
SING. FLUB. 

I 


Ndinga 

Singa 

II 


Unga 

Ninga 

III 

1 

Enga 

Benga 

4 4 4 

2 

§ 

Linga 

Enga 


NEGATIVE 
SING. FLUB. 

Ndinge Singe 
Unge Ninge 
Enge Benge 
Linge Enge . 
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The remalumg forms are the same as the preeediiig aflSrmatiye 
and second negative forms. The same remark applies to the 
formula of the present participle of the auxiliary ya, 

1. The final a of the auxiliary nga^ is often changed into 
e in the affirmative forms of the above tense and participlei 
apparently for the sake of euphony as in the case of the ao- 
rist of the auxiliary ya. For example : — 

Ndinga nditeta, or Ndinge nditeta. 

I^dinga nditetile, or Ndinge nditetile. 

2. The formation of the negative forms of the verb nga^ in its 
auxiliary usage, is peculiar, the final vowel of the root being 
changed into e instead of t. In the second negative of the present 
tense, also, as well as in the negative of the participle, the affir 
nga is omitted from the prefix. 

3. It may be observed here, that the auxiliary nga does 
not express all the meanings of the English auxiliary can. 
The idea of power is excluded, and other modes, according- 
ly, are adopted for its expression. Generally, the substan- 
tive verb and the noun amandhla are used for this purpose* 
(See also § 535) As ; — 

Kdingenje njalo ; I am at liberty to do so. 

Nditiamandhla okwenje njalo; I Have power or ability to do so. 

The auxiliary ma. 

Ma is only employed as an auxiliary verb in the form of 

the root, according to § 257. Its use is that of an Impera* 

tive before the present, Subjunctive, and hence it often has 
• 

the force of the auxiliary lei. Thus, manditetet l^t me 
speak ; literally, stand that I may speak. 

N. B. The preceding auxiliary verbs are all used as principal 
verbs, and are then conjugated like aU others of the class to which 
they belong. 

267. The aorist tense of the auxiliary ya, is sometimes 
used as a mere conjunctive. Thus : — 

Waye ii-Enoki wabamba no-Tixo ; And Enoch walked with God. 

Kwaye ukublwa nokusa kwangum* And the evening and the morning 

hla wesitandatu ; were the sixth day. . 


CONTRACTED FORMS OF 


m 

COKTBiLCTBB VCmMS OF TKl AVXOiLiBT TSKB8. 

S68. The perfect tense of the auxiliary ba is often used 
in a contracted form, throughout its several derivatives. 

1. The usual method of contraction is, to drop the prefix 
^hen it commences with a consonant, and to elide the final 
vowel of the root when the prefix is a vowel. Thus : — 

Ndibe nditeta is contracted into Benditeta 
Libeliteta ... ... Beliteta 

Bubebuteta ... ... Bebuteta 

IJbeuteta ... ... Ubuteta 

Ibe iteta ..v ... I^iteta 

Abe eteta ... ... Abeteta 

But the Vowel forms are occasionally contracted like the conso* 
nantal ones : as, Beuteta for Uhe uteta ; Beiteta for Ibe iteta, 

2. The several forms of the participle are also contracted 
ih the same manner. After the aorist indicative prefixes, in 
the formation of the contracted Augmented forms of the 
tenses, or after the auxiliary nga, a further contraction may 
take place, when the prefix of the participle consists of a 
vowel, by the elision of this. As: — 

Wabuteta for Waubuteta 
Wabeteta ... Waabeteta 
Yabiteta ... Taibiteta 
Ngabuteta ... Ngaubuteta 
Ngabiteta ... Ngaibiteta 

269. The present and aorist tenses of the auxiliary ya, 
likewise, suffer contraction before a following principal part. 

1. The present tense suffers contraction in the formation 
of the first future, Indicative : 

i. In the affirmative, the contraction takes place according 
to % 59, 1 ; but it must be further observed, that when these 
contracted forms are used, the Infinitive prefix of the verb 
lo be conjugated is also dropped. 

ii. In the negative, the root of the auxiliary is simply 
omitted ; but in the second negative, the final a of the pre* 
fix is also changed into e before the prefix of the following 
Infinitive. 
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There is another form for the first negative occasionally heard, 
which is derived from the contracted form of the affinaative by pre- 
fixing a : as, andoteta, aaotetay ahmteta^ anotetay ^c. Its use, 
however, is not well established, and for that reason it has been 
omitted in the paradigm. 


2. The aorist tense suffers contraction in connexion with 
a following participle which has a vowel prefix, in the for- 
mation of the contracted Augmented forms of the tenses, 
according to § 38. Thus : — 


Wayeteta for 
Yayiteta 
WayeWeta ... 
Yayibiteta 
Ayeyakuteta ... 
Wayengateta ... 


Waye eteta 
Yaye iteta 
Waye ebeteta 
Yaye ibiteta 
Aye eya kuteta 
Waye engateta 


270. The present tense of the auxiliary nga^ affirmative 
form, is also often used in a contracted form^ in the forma- 
tion of the different tenses of the Potential mood. 

1. In this case the method of contraction is for the most 
part uniform, the verbal prefixes being all dropped. As : — 

Nganditeta for Ndinga nditeta 

Ngasiteta ... Singa siteta 

Ngauteta ... Ungauteta 

I^gaeteta ... Anga eteta 

I * 

2. But the vowel forms of this auxiliary admit of another 
mode of contraction in connexion with a following participle, 
the final vowel of its root being sometimes elided, instead 
of the prefix being dropped. As 

TJnguteta for Unga uteta 
Angeteta ... Anga'eteta 
Ingiteta . . . Inga iteta 

N. B. When the auxiliary verbs are used in their eontraeted 
forms^ they are prefixed to the following principal part, as in the 
preceding examples. 

271. As the auxiliary verbs, ba^ ya^ and wgii, are fre- 
quently used in combination one with another, and some- 



VERBAL MEDIALS. 



(imefl all togetiuer ; and as their vowel forma are caisalile, 
m s|ich eircomstances, of passing through different modes 
of contraction ; the following examples may be necessary 
for their ftiller illustrationj and for future refereqce. 


Ba and Aoriat prefixes* 

Wa5euteta, > fir Waube uteta 
Waiuteta j 


Ba and Ya* 


ZTSuya kutefo 
JBeuya 


I fir TJbe uyn kuteta 


T^be iteta 
Taye iSiteta 
Taye J^tota 
YaytMteta 


^ fir Taye ibe itet^ 


Ngfl B(^. 


J^ehe etet£^ 
Ngaefeteta 
Auge^eteta 
Ngaif^teta 


fgr Apg^ ebe eteta 


Nga and Ya. 


and Ya, 


2ijj/aebe ey^ kutetft 
Anffehe eya kuteta 
Ngaefteya kuteta 
Angc^eya kuteta 
NgaJeya kuteta ^ 


fir Anga ebe eya kuteta 


VERBAL MEDIALS. 

3T0. The verbal medials are eertein particles^ by meant 
of which a grammatical connexion is established between the 
verb aed its immediate object, The several particles are in- 
serted between the verbal prefix and root, and vary in form 
according to the person^ species* and number of the object. 


VERBAL MEDIALS. 




Tfaeir deritatfam is from the tame tovrce at llmt of ike pO* 
fixes : — 

1. Those of the Jirst and second personti are the coire- 
spondiag euphonic letters, except that the seoond person 
sii^ular takes k before it. 

SL Those of the third person are derired from the several 
ImAiinal prefixes, by eliding the final consonant of the mon> 
Osyllabic ones, the remaining vowel taking its eorrespondA 
fng consonant (§ 41) ; and by eliding the initial Vowel of the 
polysyllabic ones. 






i. But the singula prefix of the first species, retaint the' 
consonant, and elides the initial vowel : 

ii. Whilst the plural prefixes of the sectmd and sixth species, re- 
ject their consonant, and only retain the final vowel, which takes 
its corresponding consonant : 

iii. And the plural prefixes of the fhixd and fifth species, elide 
Both the initial vowel and final consonant, as in the formation of the 
cemtespondiiig verbal prefixes. (Compare the verbal medials amd 
the nominal prefixes in the tabular view of ‘‘Alliteral paitideff ’ 
§ 304.) 


The verbal medials are arranged as follow 


teas. 

SFEO. 

SIKO. rUTIB. 

I 


ndi si 

n 


ku ni 

III 

1 

m ha 

• • # 

2 

li wa 


3 

yi zi 


4 

si zi 


5 

lu zi 


6 

wu yi 


7 

bu 

• • • 

8 

ku 


274. The verbal medials, as well as the verbal prefixes^, 
owe their origin to the principle of Euphonic concord. In 
conformity to this, they are employed as the formal medium 
qf concordance between the verb and the noun or pronoun 
related to it, the prefixes indicating the form of the subject 
or nominative, and the medials that of the immediate object 
or accUBative. As component parts of the verb, therefore^ 
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they are the ngns of persoiii species^ and number^ and hence 
a pronominal value is acquired by them. 

In reference to the verbal prefixes, it may be necessary further 
to remark, that it is the present affirmative forms alone which con- 
stitute the formal sign of grammatical connexion. The aorist affir- 
mative prefixes, as well as aU negative ones, include something 
additional. Thus, nda consists of ndi^ the sign of person, &c., and 
a, the sign of tense : andi consists of a, the sign of negation, and 
ndi^ the sign of person, &c. ; ndinga consists of nd% the sign of per- 
son, &c., and nga the sign of negation : anda consists of a, the sign 
of negation, ndiy the sign of person, Ac., and a, the sign of tense. 
See § 264. 


BEOTLAE VERBS. 

275. Regular verbs are all conjugated after the following 
model of teta ; the only variation being that some verbs in- 
flect their roots, in the formation of the perfect tense and 
participle, [^and occasionally in that of others, in a diflerent 
manner, according to rules which have already been suffi- 
ciently stated. 

1. In the following paradigm of a Kafir verb, it is not necessary 
to give all the forms of the third person, throughout the several 
tenses of the different moods, as the others may be easily known 
from preceding examples, or from the manner of their formation. 
With regard to the participles, it will be sufficient to give the forms 
of the tl^d person, only so far as any difference exists between 
them and the tenses of the Indicative mood. 

2. It is not necessary, again, to give more than one form of the 
verbal root, in those cases where two or more forms are used ; or 
more than one form of thepre/Zar, in the two or three instances 
where variation is allowed ; as a reference to the rules of formation, 
and to the verbal prefixes and auxiliary verbs, will be sufficient for 
all practical purposes. 

3. Only one example, also, is given, of the several prefixual 
forms of the contracted tenses, as an application of the rules al- 
ready stated and exemplified in §§ 268-271, will readily show what 
other forms may be used. This remark is the more needful to be 
borne in mind, inasmuch as, whilst the consonantal prefixual forma 
of the tenses admit of only one contracted form, the vowel ones ad- 
mit, in many cases, of three or four. In some instances, moreover, 
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contraction takes place in the ' vowel fomB, where none occurs in 
the consonantal ones. 

4. In the case of the Compound forms of the tenses, the first per- 
son singular of the fuU affirmative form will suffice for illustration, 
as their derivation is simple and uniform. 

5. In the conjugation of a Kafir verb, the priueipal parU are 
first given, as a knowledge of these will &cilitate the acquisition of 
the others. 

Paradigm of the Eegular Verb tbta. 

Imperative mood. 

snro. PLTJB. 

Teta, Speahi Tetani, Speahye. 

Infinitive mood. 

▲TFIBHATIVB 

Ukuteta ... ... To opedk. 

nEOATIVE 

Ukungateti ... ... Nbttoopedk, 

Participles. 

Present. 

AFF.- Speahmg. 

PXBS. SPEC. SIKO. PLUS. 

I Nditeta Siteta 

II Uteta Niteta 

ITT 1 Eteta Beteta 

2 Liteta Eteta 

&c. 

KEO.- Not speaking. 

8FEC. SINO. PLUB. 

Ndingateti Singateti 
IJngateti Ningateti 

1 Engateti Bengateti 

2 Lingateti Engateti 

&c. 


PEBS. 

I 

II 

III 
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jUP 9 .* S^bem 



frlic. 

BtKG. 

PLtfB. 

I 


Kdateta 

Sateta 

n 


Wateta 

JSTateta 

m 

1 

Wafceta 

Bateta 

• • • 

2 

Lateta 

Ateta 


&c. 

Imperfect. 


ijfr.- ScnstTig Iden tipeahkl^. 


ma. 


BD^. 

mm. 

I 


Ndibe nditeta 

Sibe aiteta 

n 


Ube uteta 

Nibe niteta 

ni 

1 

Ebe eteta 

; Bebe beteta 

COO 

2 

Libe liteta 

Ebe eteta 


Ac. 


Contracted form. 


nx 8 . 

8 PBO. 

§nra. 

PLUR. 

I 

\ 

Benditeta 

: Besiteta 

n 


XJbuteta 

Beniteta 

m 

1 

Ebeteta 

Bebeteta 

• • • 

2 

Beliteta 

Ebeteta 


&Cr 


KEa.- -Sbf kamfiff leen speaking. 


nms. 


BIKGL 


I 


Kdibe ndmgateti 

Sibe Bingateti 

n 


XJbe imgateti 

Nibe ningateti 

in 

1 

Ebe engateti 

Bebe bengateti 

00 ft 

2> 

LSbelingateti 

Ebe engateti 


&e. 


CTowtr acted form. 


rass. 

1 StEO. 

usta. 

PX.TTB. 

I 

II 

ir 

Bendingateti 

Ubungateti 

Besbigateti 

Beningateti 

nt 

1 

Ebengateti 

Bebengatoti 

• • • 

2 

B^ingateti 

&e. 

' Ebengateti 
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Perfect. GSM) 


AX7.- Sating tpokel^. 


MM. 

IPBC. 

ilHCK 

ELTTB. 

1 


Nditetile 

Sitetile 

n 

4 

i 

UtatOe 

Nitetile 

m 

1 

Etetile 

Betetile 

• •a 

2 

Litetile 

Etetile 




HEQ,- Sat Jiming spobm* 


YBW. 

1 6PBC. 

BiirfK 

I 


Ndingatetile 

It 

r 

1 

Uugi^tile 

m 

1 

Engii 4 i 6 tiie 

• •• 

a. 

Li^lrtetile 




PLITB. 

Singatetile 

Ningatetila 

Bengatetila 

Bngat^tilo 


Pluperfect* (§SS8) 

APE.- ScBoi/ng spoken. 



RBia 

pxH<e, 

PLT 7 U. 

I 


Ndibe nditetile 

Sibe sitetile 

n 


TJbd utetQe 

Nibe nitetile 

m 

1 

Ebe etetile 

Bebe betetile 

aaa 

2 

Idbe litei^e 

Ebe etetile 




Ottniraotad fovm. 


ram 

sieo. 

sure. 

pztrs. 

1 

1 

Benditetile 

Besitetile 

H 


Ubutetile 

BemtetHa 

tn 

1 

EbetetOe 

Bebetetilo 

• • • « 

a 

BeHtetile 

Ebetetile 


Ao. 


ne.- Sot hating spoken. 


PEBS. 

arac. 

8INO. 

BLUB* 

I 


Ndibendingateilile 

Sibe siugatetSe 

II 


TJbe imgatetile 

Nibe ningatetile 

m 

X 

Ebe engatetile 

Bebe bengatetile 

• a • 

2 

Libelingatetile 

dto. 

Ebe engatetile 
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Contracted form. 


PRSS. 

SPEC. 

81NG. 

I 


Bendingatetile 

n 


TJbungatetile 

III 

1 

Ebengatetile 

• • • 

2 

Beliogatetile 


&c. 


PLUR. 

Besingatetfle 

Beningatetile 

Bebengatetile 

ij^engatetile 


First Future. 


■ AE7.- About to opeak. 


PCB8. 

«FBO. 

snro. 

I 


Ndiya kuteta 

II 


TJya kuteta 

m 

1 

E^a kuteta 

e • • ' 

2 

Liya kuteta . 


&c. 


PLITB. 

Si^a kuteta 
Niya kuteta 
Beya kuteta 
£ya kuteta 


ipu.- Not about to opodk> 


VBSS. 

SPEC. 

sura. 

I 


Ndingayi kuteta 

II 


TJngayi kuteta 

in 

1 

Engayi kuteta 

• t • 

2 

Lingayi kuteta 




PLUS. 

Singayi kuteta 
Ningayi kuteta 
Bengayi kuteta 
Engayi kuteta 


Second Future. 


AFF.- Hmirng been about to epeah. 


rBRi. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


Ndibe ndiya kuteta 

II 

: 

XJbe uya kuteta 

III 

1 

Ebe eya kuteta 

• • • 

2 

Libe uya kuteta 


&c. 


PLUR. 

Sibe siya kuteta 
Nibe niya kuteta 
Bebe beya kuteta 
Ebe eya kuteta 


Contracted form. 


PBM. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


Bendiya kuteta 

n 


Ubuya kuteta 

III 

1 

Ebeya kuteta 


2 

Beliya kuteta 


&c. 


PLUR. 

Besija kuteta 
Bemya kuteta 
Bebeya kuteta 
Ebeya kuteta 
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PXBS. 

I 

II 

III 


PXBS. 

I 

II 

m 


Jtop w y to opeak. 


8FSC. 


1 

2 


Bixa. 

Ndibe ndingayi kuteta 
TJbe ungayi kuteta 
Ebe engayi kuteta 
Libd Imgaji kuteta 

&c. 


PLI7B. 

Sibe singayi kuteta 
Nibe ningayi kuteta 
Bebe bengayi kuteta 
Ebe engayi kuteta 


Contracted form. 


SPEC. 


1 

2 


BINU. 

Bendingap kuteta 
TJbungayi kuteta 
Ebengayi kuteta 
Beiingayi kuteta 

&c. 


PLXTB. 

Besingayi kuteta 
Beningayi kuteta 
Bebengayi kuteta 
Ebengayi kuteta 


Indicative mood. 

Present tense. 


riBST POBIC. 

APF.- 1 speah^ or am opeal^mgy jfe. 


PXBS. 

I 

n 

ni 


BFXC. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

a 


BINO. 


Ndiyateta 1 Siyateta 


Uyateta 

Ujrateta 

Liyateta 

lyateta 

Siyateta 

Luyateta 

Uyateta 


HtTB. 


Buyateta 

Kuyateta 


Niyateta 
Bayateta 
Ayateta 
Ziyateta 
* Ziyateta 
Ziyateta 
lyateta 


SECOND EOBldC. 


ATT.- 

• I speak. 

or am speaking, ^c. 

rsn. 

SPEC. 

BINGk 

FLUB. 

I 


Nditeta 

Siteta 

n 


Uteta 

Niteta 

m 

1 

Uteta 

Bateta 

• • e 

2 

Liteta 

Ateta 

• «>• 

3 

Iteta . 

Ziteta 

• • • 

4 

Siteta 

Ziteta 

• • • 

5 

Luteta 

Ziteta 

• P# 

6 

Uteta 

Iteta 

• • • 

7 

Buteta 

• • * 

8 

Kuteta 
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Me.- I tpeak not^ or am not opeahmg^ Ife. 

TIBST. 


nxs. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

PLUS. 

I 


Anditeti 

Asiteti 

n 


Akuteti 

Aniteti 

m 

1 

Akateti 

Abateti 

• • • 

2 

Aliteti 

Akateti 

• • • 

S 

Ayiteti 

Aziteti 


4 

Asiteti 

Aziteti 


5 

Aluteti 

Aziteti 


6 

Awuteti 

Ayiteti 


7 

Abuteti 


8 

Akuteti 


SECOND. 


PBB8. 

I 

II 

III 


SPEC. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
.8 


SING. 

Ndingateti 
TJngateti 
TJngateti 
Lingateti 
Ingateti 
Singateti 
Lungateti 
Ungateti 


PXT7B. 


Bungateti 

Kungateti 


Singateti 

Ningateti 

Bangateti 

Angateti 

Zingateti 

Zingateti 

Zingateti 

In^teti 


Aorist tense. 

ATP.- I opoJce, 


puts. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

PLUS. 

I 


JSTdateta 

Sateta 

n 


Wateta 

Nateta 

in 

1 

Wateta 

Bateta 

• • • 

2 

Lateta 

Ateta 

• • • 

3 

Tateta 

Zateta 

• • • 

4 

Sateta 

Zateta 

• • « 

5 

Lwateta 

Zateta 

• • • 

6 

Wateta | Yateta 

• • • 

7 

Bateta 

• • • 

8 

Kwateta 



PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB. 80S 


Kxo.- Itfohenot, ^e. 


rns. 

8FBC. 

snra. 

PLUS. 

I 


Andateta 

Asateta 

II 


Akwateta 

Anateta 

m 

1 

Akateta 

Abateta 


2 

Alateta 

Akateta 


8 

Ayateta 

Azateta 


4 

Asateta 

Azateta 


5 

Alwateta 

Azateta 


6 

Awateta 

Ayateta 

• •• ' 

7 

Abateta 


8 

Akwateta 


Imperfect tense. ($ 866, 1) 


ATT.- I teat tpec^amg, ^e. 


nss. 

I 

n 

m 




• # 


BPBO. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


sura. 

Ndibe nditeta 
TJbe uteta 
Ube eteta 
Libe liteta 
Ibeiteta 
Sibe siteta 
Lube luteta 
IJbe uteta 


PLUS. 

Sibe siteta 
Nibe niteta 
Babe beteta 
Abe eteta 
Zibe ziteta 
Zibe ziteta 
Zibe ziteta 
Ibe iteta 


Bube buteta 
Kube kuteta 


Oontraeted form. (§ 268, 1.) 


PIB8. 

SPEC. 

siNa. 

PLUR. 

I 


Benditeta 

Besiteta 

n 


Ubuteta 

Beniteta 

m 

1 

TJbeteta 

Bebeteta 


2 . 

Beliteta 

Abeteta 


3 

Ibiteta 

Beziteta 


4 

Besiteta 

Beziteta 


5 

Beluteta 

Beziteta 


6 

Ubuteta 

Ibiteta 


7 

Bebuteta 

• # ft 

8 

Bekuteta 



U04 PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB* 


UTEQ.^ I H0O9 not speahmg^ ^c. 


PERS. 

I 

II 

III 


PXBS. 

I 

n 

III 


SPEC. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 . 
7 


SING. 


Ndibe ndingateti 
Ube ungateti 
Ube engateti 
Libe lingateti 
Ibe ingateti 
Sibe singateti 
Lube lungateti 
Ube ungateti 


PLUR. 


Bube bungateti 
£ube kiingateti 


Sibe singateti 
Nibe ningateti 
Babe bengateti 
Abe engateti 
Zibe zingateti 
Zibe zingateti 
Zibe zingateti 
Ibe ingateti 


Contracted form. 


SPEC. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


siEn. 

Bendingateti 
Ubungateti 
Ubengateti 
Belingateti 
Ibingateti 
Besingateti 
Belungateti 
Ubungateti 


PIUB. 


Bebungateti 

Bekungajbeti 


Besingateti 

Beningateti 

Bebengateti 

Abengateti 

Bezingateti 

Bezingateti 

Bengateti 

Ibingateti 


Perfect tense* (§ 236) 


Arp.- I have spoken^ ^c. 


THU. 

SPEC. 

Bl^G. 

PLUR., 

I 


Nditetile 

Sitetile 

II 


dtetile 

Nitetile 

III 

1 

Utetile 

Batetile 

• • • 

2 

LitetUe 

Ate^ 


<&c. 

Kse.- I have not spoken^ ^c. 


FIRST. 


PER«. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

I 


Anditetile 

Asitetile 

II 


Akutetile 

Anitetile 

III 

1 

AkatetUe 

Abatetile 

• • • 

2 

Alitetile 

Akateftile 


Ac. 



PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB. SOS 


f BCOHP. 


rEEi. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


Ndingatetile 

II 


TJngatetile 

III 

1 

TJngatetile 

• • • 

2 

Lingatetile 


&C. 


PLUR. 

Singatetile 

Ningatetile 

Bangatetile 

Angatetile 




Pluperfect tense. 

ATP,- I had spoken, 


PKKt. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

PLUS. 

I 


Ndibe nditetile 

Sibe sitetile 

II 


Ube utetile 

Nibe nitetHe 

in 

1 

Ube etetile 

Babe betetile 


2 

Libe litetile 

Abe etetile 


&c. 


Contracted form. 


PEES. 

IPEC. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

I 


Benditetile 

Besitetile 

n 


Ubutetile 

Benitetile 

in 

1 

TJbetetile 

Bebetetne 

• •• 

2 

Belitetile 

Abetetile 


&c. 

insG.- I had not spoken, ^c. 


PBR9. 

I 

II 

m 


• « • 


SPEC. 


1 

% 


SING. 

I^dibe ndingatetile 
ITbe imgatetile 
Ube engatetile 
Libe lingatetile 


PLUR. 

Sibe singatetile 
Nibe ningatetile 
Babe bengatetUe 
Abe. engatetile 


Contracted form. 


PEEEi 

SPEC. 

SIVG. 

1 


Bendingatetile 

II 


UbungatetUe 

in 

1 

Ubengatetile 

• • • 

2 

Belingatetile 


Ac. 


PLUR. 

Besingatetile 

Beningatetile 

Bebcngatetile 

Abengatetilo 



S06 PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB. 


First Future tense. 

I tihaU or will y^eak, ^c. 


ms. 

SPEC. 

suro. 

1 


Ndiya kuteta 

n 


TJya kuteta 

III 

' 1 

Uya kuteta 

• • • 

2 

Liya kuteta 


8 

lya kuteta 


4 

Siya kuteta 


5 

Luya kuteta 


6 

Uya kuteta 


7 

Buya 


8 

Kuya 


PLUR. 


Siya kuteta 
Niya kuteta 
Baya kuteta 
Aya kuteta 
Ziya kuteta 
Ziya kuteta 
Ziya kuteta 
lya kuteta 
uteta 
kuteta 


Contracted form. (§59, 1) 


rsBs. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

I 


Ndoteta 

Soteta 

n 


"Woteta 

Noteta 

m 

1 

Woteta 

Boteta 

• • • 

2 

Loteta 

Oteta 

• • • 

3 

Yoteta 

Zoteta 

• • • 

4 

Soteta 

Zoteta 

• • • 

5 

Lwoteta 

Zoteta 

• • • 

6 

"Woteta 

Yoteta 

• • • 

7 

Boteta 

• • • 

8 

Ewoteta 


KiG.- I shall or mil not y>eak, ^c. 


FIRST. 


PERS. 

I 

II 

m 


SPEC. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


SING. 


Andiyi kuteta 
Aku)d kuteta 
Akayi kuteta 
Aliyi kuteta 
Ayiyi kuteta 
Asiyi kuteta 
Alu)d kuteta 
Awuyi kuteta 

Abuyi kuteta 
Akuyi kuteta 


PXUR. 


Asiyi kuteta 
Ani 3 ri kuteta 
Aba 3 ri kuteta 
Akayi kuteta 
Aziyi kuteta 
Azi 3 ri kuteta 
Aziyi kuteta 
Ayiyi kuteta 



PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB. 807 


Contracted form. 


rnna. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

I 


Andikuteta 

Asikuteta 

n 


Akukuteta 

Anikuteta 

m 

1 

Akakuteta 

Abakuteta 

• • • 

2 

Alikuteta 

Akakuteta 


&o. 


raai. 

I 

n 
in 
• • • 

• • • 

• • « 

• • • 

• • 

• • • 


SECOND. 


SPEC. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


BING. 


Ndingayi kuteta 
TJngayi kuteta 
TJngayi kuteta 
Lingajri kuteta 
Ingap kuteta 
Singayi kuteta 
Lungayi kuteta 
TJngayi kuteta 


PLUR. 


Bungayi kuteta 
Kungayi kuteta 


Singayi kuteta 
Ningayi kuteta 
Bangayi kuteta 
Aagayi kuteta 
Zingayi kuteta 
Zingayi kuteta 
Zingayi kuteta 
Ingap kuteta 


Contracted form. 


rBR8. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


Ndingekuteta 

n 


TJngekuteta 

m 

1 

Ungekuteta 

• • • 

2 

Lingekuteta 


&C. 


PLUR. 

Singekuteta 

Ningekuteta 

Bangekuteta 

Angekuteta 


Second Future tense. 


AFF.~ I ihmld or wmld tpeak^ 


PERI. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


Ndibe ndiya kuteta 

II 


Ube uya kuteta 

m 

1 

Ube eya kuteta 

• • • 

2 

Libe liya kuteta 


&c. 


PLUR. 

Sibe siya kuteta 
Nibe niy a kuteta 
Babe beya kuteta 
Abe eya kuteta 


Contracted form. ({ 271) 


PERI. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


Bendiya kuteta 

n 


TJbuya kuteta 

m 

1 

Ubeya kuteta 

• • • 

2 

Beliya kuteta 


&c. 


PLUS. 

Besiya kuteta 
Beniya kuteta 
Bebeya kuteta 
Abeya kuteta 



8BB PARADIGM OF A REGULAR YERBl 


2TEa.- I9hmtd 0 c would not tptak, ^c. 


FER., 

SPEC. 

SIN€^• 

I 


^dibe ndingayi kuteta 

n 


Ube ungayi kuteta 

in 

1 

Ube engayi kuteta 

• • • 

2 

Libe lingayi kuteta 


rtim. 

Sibe singflyi kuteta 
Nibe ningayi kuteta 
Babe bengayi kuteta 
Abe engayi kuteta 


Ae« 

Contv»«t^d form. 


PER8. 

I 

n 

ni 


SPEC. 


1 

2 


SING. 

Beudinga^ kuteta 
tTbungayi kuteta 
Ubenga 3 ri kuteta 
Belingayi kuteta 
Ac. 


PLUil. 

Besingayi kuteta 
Beningayi kuteta 
Bebengayi kuteta 
Abeugayi kuteta 


Potential mood* 

Present tense* 

riBST rOBM. 

AIF.- lm»y or can ^eahy ^e. 


PERS. 

I 

n 

in 


SPEC. 


1 

2 

3 

4i 

5 

6 

7 

8 


SING. 

Ndingateta 
TJngateta 
Augateta 
Lingateta 
Ingateta 
Singateta 
Lungateta 
Ungateta 




Bungateta 

Kungateta 


PLUTR. 

Singateta 

Ningateta 

Bangateta 

Augateta 

Zingateta 

Zingateta 

Zingateta 

Ingateta 


BEU.- I ma/y ac can speah, ^c. ( § 241, 1, ii ) 


PERS. 

I 

II 

III 


SPEC. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


FIRST. 

SING. 

Andingetete 

Akungetete 

Akangetete 

Alingetete 

Ayingetete 

Asingetete 

Alungetete 

Awungetete 


Abungetete 

Akungetete 


PLUR. 

Asingetete 

Aningetete 

Abangetete 

Akangetete 

Azingetete 

Azingetete 

Azingetete 

Ayingetete 





PEES. 

I 

n 

III 


I 

ti 

111 


SP^C. 


SIOOXH. 

I^ding^t^t^ 
TJpgetet^ 
Angetet^ 
Lmg^t^to 
Ingotete 
Singetete 
Lungetete 
XJngetete 


Singetet^ 

Ningetetp 

Ban^teijs 

Ang^itot^ 

Zingetete 

Zingetete 

Zingetete 

Ingetete 


”¥• 

I 

U 

lU 


Bungetete 
Kungetete 

jfE.^opp (§ 841, 8) 

I fJDOuld or ^tnmld ipsaJ^, 

flW- 


1 

2 

8 

4 

« 

6 

9 

8 


Ndinga n^teta 
Unga utete 
An^ etetg 
Linga liteia 
Inga iteta 
Singa ait^ta 
Lunga Ittt^ 
Unga uteta 


PZ.VB. 


mi. 

1 

n 

HI 


Contracted form 

pBC. 


Bunga buteta 
Kunp;a ky^teta 

(§ 270 ) 


^nga site^ 
]|]^inga’^nit^ta 
?«igi 
Anga eteta 
2inga‘zite » 
2inga zite ;a 
Zinga zite a 
| nga iieta 


1 

2 


iZNO. 

Nganc(jit^ta 

Ngayt,etjfc 

Ng^teta 

Ngiditeta 

Ac! 


I^UE. 

NgaMteta 

Ngaeteta 


»!»•- f mM 9T 9/^ 

SPEC, 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


8IKO. 

Ndinga ndingatjeti 
Unga ungate ti 
Anga engateti 
Linga litigate^ 
Inga ingateti 
Singa singateti 
Lunga lungateti 
Ung^ ungateti 


Bunga bu^gateti 
Kunga kupgat^ti 


PLUp. 

Singa singjateti 
iN’inga nii^te^ 
Banm bengateti 
Anga engfteti 
Zinga zinaateti 
Zinga zinmteti 
Zing^ zinrateti 
Inga ingateti 


c 0 



210 PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB.- 


Contracted form. 


SPEC. 


SING. 


Ngandingateti 

Ngaungateti 

Ngaengateti 

Ngalingateti 

&c. 


PLTTB. 


Ngasingateti 

Nganingateti 

Ngabengateti 

Ngaengateti 


Imperfect tense* 

FIBST irOBM. 

Air.- I might or could ^eaky ^c, (§ 241, 2) 


SPEC. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Ndibe ndingateta 
Ube, ungat^a 
Abe engateta 
Libe lingateta 
Ibe ingateta 
Sibe singateta 
Lube lungateta 
XJbe ungateta 

Bube 1 
Kube 


b Sibe singateta 
Nibe ningateta 
Babe bengateta 
Abe' engateta 
Zibe zingateta 
Zibe zingateta 
Zibe zingateta 
Ibe ingateta 
bungateta 
kungateta 


Contracted form. 


SPEC. 


BINGK 


PLUS. 


Bendingateta 

TJbungateta 

Abengateta 

Belingateta 

&o. 


Besingateta 

Beningateta 

Bebeaigateta 

Abengateta 


HE0.- 1 might OP could not speahy ^c. 


SPEC. 


SING. 


PLUS. 


Ndibe ndingetete Sibe singetete 

TJbe ungetete Nibe nin^tete 

Abe engetete Babe bengetete 

Libe lingetete Abe engetete 

Ibe ingetete Zibe zingetete 

Sibe singetete Zibe zingetete 

Lube lungetete Zibe zingetete 

IJbe ungetete Ibe ingetete 

Bube bungetete 
Kube kungetete 


PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB. Sll 


Contracted form. 


rsKi. 

SPEC. 

8INO. 

I 


Bendingetete 

II 


Ubungetete 

III 

1 

Abengetete 

• • • 

2 

Belingetete 


<KC. 


PL UR. 

Besingetete 

Beniugetete 

Bebengetete 

Abengetete 


BEOOKD POBM. 


APP.- I would or ohould hxoe hem epeahiug, ^c. 


FBBI. 

SPEC. 

SIPG. 

I 


Ndinga ndibe nditeta 

n 


XJnga ube uteta 

m 

1 

Anga ebe eteta 

• • • 

2 

Linga libe liteta 


&c. 


FLUB. 

Singa sibe siteta 
Ninga nibe niteta 
Banga bebe beteta^ 
Anga ebe^eteta 


Contracted form. (§§ 268, 2 ; and 271) 


riRi. 

SPEC. 

SIKG. 

FLUB. 

I 


Ngandibe nditeta 

Ngasibe siteta 

n 


Ngaubuteta 

Nganibe niteta 

in 

1 

Ngaebeteta 

Ngabebe beteta 

• • • 

2 

Ngalibe liteta 
Ac. 

Ngaebeteta 


rrzG.- I would or should not have heen ^eahingy ^e. 


FEIl.. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


N dinga ndibe ndingateti 

II 


Unga ube ungateti 

m 

1 

Anga ebe engateti 

• • • 

2 

Linga libe lingateti 


Ac. 


PLUR. 

Singa sibe singateti 
Niiiga nibe ningateti 
Banga bebe beugateti 
Anga ebe engateti 


Contracted form. 


PBR8. 

I 

II 

III 


a •• 


8FBC« 


1 

2 


81NO. 

Ngandibe ndingateti 
Ngaubungateti 
Ngaebengateti 
Ngalibe lingateti 
&c. 


PLUR. 

Ngasibe singateti 
N ganibe ' ningateti 
Ngabebe bengateti 
Ngaebengateti 



m PARADIGM m A REGULAR VERB. 


Perfect tense. 


AM*.- . 

^ mag, ea/h, would, or shouM have spdken, 

a 

rSRi. 

kPEC, 

SING. 

PtUB. 

I 

II 

ni 

1 

Ndinga nditetilb 
Unga utetile 
Anga etetile 

Singa ^itetild 
Ninga Initetlle 
Banga betetile 

• • • 

2 

Linga litetile 

Anga etetile 


iftc. 


rsRs. 

1 

ii 

m 


Cont'^Boied forvi. 


fPEC. 


2 


8iva. 

, Nganditetile 
■Ngautetile 
Ngaetelile 
Ngalitetile 

&Q, 


PLUS. 

ITgabitetiie 

^afbetelale 

^gdetetile 


FXG.- I ni€^y can, would, or should not ha/oe spoken^ 


PBRS. IPEC. 

I 

II 

III 1 

... I 2 


SING. 

Ndlnga ndin^te^ile 
Un^ tiHgaW^e 
Anf a engatetite 
Lii^a lingatetUd 

kc. 


PLUB. 

Singa ‘i^gaietill 
Ninga ningjitetile 
Bhnga beng|a.tetil^ 
Aiaga dngat^til(l 


ContrActed form. 


PiA 

I 

II 

III ^ 


im 

1 

2 


Ngandingatetile 
. ifgaungatetile 
Ngaengatetile 
* Jl^galingatel^e 

&c. 


pkim. 

Ngasingatetile 

Nganingaitietild 

Kgabdngatetilb 

Ifrgaeiilgatetilo 


Pluperfect tense* 

APP.- I might, tkmVd, would, or shoUVi %me spoken, ^e. 


PBRB. 

I 

II 

III 


Bpao. 


1 

2 


BING. 

Ndiiiga ndibe Inditeikfle 
Unga ubd utetile 
Anga ebe etetile 
Ubb litetils 


piArv. 

Si^a s&be sitetile 
Ninga nibe nitetile 
Banga bebe bete!tild 
Anga ^ elbtile 





• •• 


■PBC. 


1 

i 


enra. 

N^dibe nditetiid 
Ngaubuteiile 
Ngaebfetetil^ 
NgaHlre lit^tiid 

&b: 


nut, 

K’^ibe sitetQd 
J^gahibe nitetilb 
i^gdbdbe b^tetile 
Kgfl^betetite 


I 

mcG.- I might f cmAif ioimliy ov nhni^ fuA Ka/oe ipoheuy ^c. 


PBKI. 

I 

II 

m 


•FCC. 


1 

2 


I enra. 

Ndingi nflibe ndibgkietiie 
Unga tibe ungatetile 
Anga ^be engatetile i 
Linga libe lingatetile 

&c. 


PLVR. 

Singa sibe singaietil^ 
Ninga idbe liingiitelilft 
Banga oebe bengatetile 
Anga ebe engatetile 


doiitrad't^d fo^ih: 


rsRi. 

SPBU. 

BINO. 

I 


Kgandibe ndingatetile 

n 


N gaubungatetile 


1 

Ngaebengatetile 


S j 

NgaUbb Imgatetile 


A&. 


fhvm 

Ngasibe singatetile 
Nganibe kiingdKtieti^ 
Ngabebe bengatdtile 
Ngaebdngatetile 


First Future tense. 


▲7V.- It mag ie ihat t shall or wiU speak, ^e. 


rsRf. 

t 

n. 

m 


SPEC. 


i 

'i 


BING. 

Kdingahdiya Kuteia 
Unga uya ku);eta 
^ga eya kuteta 
Linga liya kuteta 
&c. 


PLUR. 

^inga siya kutetd 
^inga liiya kuteta 
Benga beya kuteta 
Anga eya ku)^ta 


C '6 n 1 1 a 6 1 e d form. 


PBRS. 

kPEC. 

r 

SING. 

i 

• 

jTgandiya kuteta 

n 


Ngauya kuteta 

m 

1 

Kgaeya kuteta 

( 

« i 

• • • 


Kgaliya kutetk 


PLUR. 

Ngal^ya kutetk 
Nganiya kuteta 
Ngabeya kuteta 


«14 PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB. 


KEa.~ It may he that I ehall or will not epeaky ^c. 



IP EC. 

BING. 

I 

II 
HI 

1 

Ndinga ndingayi kuteta 
Unga ungayi kuteta 
Anga engayi kuteta , 

• • • 

2 

Linga lingayi kuteta 

FEU. 

IPEC. 

Ac. 

Contracted fori 

SING. 

I 

n 

m 

1 

Ngandingayi kuteta 
Ngaungayi kuteta 
Ngaengayi kuteta 

• • 

2 

Ngalingayi kuteta 


PLUR. 

Singa singayi kuteta 
Ninga ningayi kuteta 
Banga bengayi kuteta 
Anga engayi kuteta 


PLUR. 

Ngasingayi kuteta 
Nganingayi kuteta 
Ngabengayi kuteta 
Ngaeugayi kuteta 


&c. 


Second Future tense. 


APr.- It may he that I would or should have spoken^ ^c. 


FEB*. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


Ndinga ndibe ndiya kuteta 

II 


Unga ube uya kuteta 

III 

1 

Anga ebe eya kuteta 

• • « 

2 

Linga libe bya kuteta 


&c. 


PLUR. 

Singa sibe siya kuteta 
Ninga nibe niya kuteta 
Banga bebe beya kuteta 
Anga ebe eya kuteta 


Oontraoted form. 


FEES. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


Ngandibe ndiya kuteta 

II 


Ngaubuya kuteta 

m 

1 

Ngaebeya kuteta 

t 

• • • 

2 

Ngalibe liya kuteta 


&c. 


, PLUR. 

Ngasibe sijra kuteta 
Nganibe mya kuteta 
Ngabebe beya kuteta 
Ngaebeya kuteta 


KPO.- It may he that I would or should not have spokeuy ^c. 


PERS. 


SPE. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


I 

II 

III 


• • • 


1 

2 


Ndinga ndibe ndingayi kuteta 
Unga ube ungayi kuteta 
Anga ebe engayi kuteta 
Linga libe liugayi kuteta 

i 


Singa sibe singayi kuteta 
Ninga nibe ningayi kuteta 
Banga bebe bengayi kuteta 
Anga ebe engayi kuteta 
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CoBtrftoted form. 


PBRS. 

I 

II 

m 


IPEC. 


1 

2 


•INO. 


PLUR. 


Ngandibe ndingayi kuteta 
N gaubungayi kuteta 
Ngaeben^yi kuteta 
Ngalibe hngayi kuteta 

&c. 


Ngasibe singayi kuteta 
Nganibe uingayi kuteta 
Ngabebe bengayi kuteta 
Ngaebengayi kuteta 


Subjunctif>€ mood. 

Present tense* 

That I may, mighty would^ or ahmU speah^ 


PERS. 

•PEC. 

BIRO. 

PLUR. 

I 


Nditete 

Sitete 

n 


Utete 

Nitete 

m 

1 

Atete 

Batete 

• • • 

2 

Litete 

Atete 

• • • 

8 

Itete 

Zitete 

• • • 

4 

Sitete 

Zitete 

• • 4 

5 

Lutete 

Zitete 

• • • 

6 

Utete 

Itete 

• • • 

7 

Buteto 

• • • 

8 

Kutete 


no.- That I may, might, would, or should not speak, ^e. 


PERS. 

I 

II 

III 


• • • 


•PEC. 


1 

2 


SINO. 

Ndingateti 

XJngateti 

Angateti 

Lingateti 

&c. 


PLUR. 

Singateti 

Ningateti 

Bangateti 

Angateti 


Aorist tense. 


AFP.- When I speak, or spoke, ^e. 


PEES. 

•PEC. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

I 


Ndakuteta 

Sakuteta 

11 


Wakuteta 

Nakuteta 

m 

1 

Akuteta 

^Bakuteta 


2 

Lakuteta 

Akuteta 


3 

Yakuteta 

Zakuteta 


4 

Sakuteta 

Zakuteta 


5 

Lwakuteta 

Zakuteta 


6 

Wakuteta 

Yakuteta 


7 

Bakuteta 


8 

Kw^kuteta 



Kio.- Wim 0» yioie not, ^c. 


PlBJk i BFBO. 


I 

H 

PI 


1 

Q 

3 

4 

» 

6 

7 

P. 


•XNG. 


Srdai[«iiigateti 

Wakungflteti 

Akungfi^ti 

Lakungateti 

Yakungateti 

Sakungateti 

liwaJiLungatati 

Wakungateti 


Sakumgateti 


FLU^. 

Salnaiga|«ti 

Bakipigi^teti 

AkuQgateti 

Zakungateti 

Zakungateti 

Sakungateti 

Yakungateti 


AvgM^I^T]PP FpRJ|l 3 pF THE TeN^ES. 
f$^ 4 icqtiee tqoqd^ 
Pveflpnt 4 enpe. (§ ^ 5 ^ 


P1B8. 

k 

u 

in 


erao. 


1 

a 

Q 

4 

E 

6 

7 

8 


ms. i (%FBO. 

I 

II 

in 1 1 

2 

3 

4 
9 
6 

7 


i. 

^FIBMAflTS. 
SIN(^ 

i N^anditeto 
Wauteta 
Waeteta 
Laliteta 
Yaiteta 
Sasiteta 
Lwali^teta 
Wa^ta 


FLUE. 

Nanitj^ta 

Babetj^ta 

Aetetf 

Zazitejta 

Zazitejta 

Zazit^a 

Yaiteta 


Babuteta 

Kwakuteta 


|INO. 

^dg^diugafteti 

T^aengateti 
lialingateti 
Yaingateti 
Sasingateti 
Lwaluugateti 
Wft\U3^eti 


Bajbuiigittetf 
KYakupgatJsti 


FXJ7E. 

SaGfingateti 

Kapingateti 

Bal^engateti 

Aepgateti 

Zaz^gateti 

Za^ingateti 

Zakungateti 

Ya^gaiieti 



PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB, gl? 


2 . 


PSR8. 

I 

II 

III 


SPEC. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


AFFIBMATIVE. 

81NO. 

Ndaye nditeta 
Waye uteta 
Waye eteta 
Laye liteta 
Taye iteta 
Saye siteta 
Lwaye luteta 
Waye uteta 


PLUR, 


Baye buteta 
Kwaye kuteta 


Saye siteta 
Naye niteta 
Baye beteta 
Aye eteta 
Zaye ziteta 
Zaye ziteta 
Zaye ziteta 
Taye iteta 


Contracted form. (275, 3) 


PSH8. 

I 

n 

ni 


8PB0. 

SING. 

Ndaye nditeta 
Wayuteta 

1 

Wayeteta 

2 

Laye liteta 

3 

Tayiteta 

4 

Saye siteta 

5 

Lwaye luteta 

6 

Wayuteta 

7 

Baye but 

8 

Kwaye ki 


PLUR. 


Saye siteta 
Naye niteta 
Baye beteta 
Ayeteta 
Zaye ziteta 
Zaye ziteta 
Zaye ziteta 
Tayiteta 


NEGATITE. 


PIB8. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


N daye ndin gateti 

n 


Waye ungateti 

m 

1 

Waye engateti 

• • • 

2 

Laye Imgateti 


&C. 


PLUR. 

Saye singateti 
Naye rdngateti 
Baye bengateti 
Aye engateti 


Contracted form. 


7BB8. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


Ndaye ndingateti 

II 


Wayungateti 

III 

1 

Wayengateti 

••• 

2 

Laye lingateti 


&c. 


PLUR. 

Saye singateti 
Naye ningateti 
Baye bengateti 
Ayengateti 


D D 



SIS PARAPIGM OF A REGULAR VERB, 


Imperfect tense* 


1 . 


ATEIBMATITE. 


PEB8. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

I 


Ndandibe nditeta 

Sasibe siteta 

II 


Waube uteta 

Nanibe niteta 

III 

1 

Waebe eteta 

Babebe beteta 

• • 4 

2 

Lalibe liteta 

Aebe eteta 




Contracted form. ^68, 9) 


FEKS, 

SPEC. 

SING. 

PLUR.. 

I 


Ndabenditeta 

Sabesiteta 

II 


Wabuteta 

Nabeniteta 

III 

1 

Wabeteta 

Babebeteta 

• •a 

2 

Labeliteta 

Aebetefta 


&c. 


KEaATITl!. 


PER8. 

SPEC. 

SIKGk 

I 


Ndandibe ndingateti 

II 


Wanbe ungateti 

III 

1 

Waebe engateti 

• • • 

2 

Lalibe lingateti 


&C. 


PITTB. 

Sasibe singateti 
Nanibe ningateti 
Babebe bengateti 
Aebe cngateti 


Contracted form. 


PEES. 

SPEC* 

SING. 

I 


. Ndabendingateti 

II 


Wabungateti 

III 

I 

Wabengateti 

• # • 

2 

Labelingateti 


FLUB., 

Sabesingateti 

Nabeningafceti 

Babebengateti 

Aebengateti 


&o. 


2 . 


APriKMATITE. 


FERS. 

I 

II 

III 


SPEC. 

SING. 


Ndaye ndibe nditeta 


Waye ube uteta 

1 

Waye ebe eteta 

2 

Laye libe liteta 




PLUR. 

Saye sibe siteta 
Naye nibe niteta 
Baye bebe beteta 
Aye ebe eteta 


• • « 



PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB. 




ContrActed form. (§ 269, 2) 


PEM. 

SPEC. 

8IKG. 

I 


Ndaye benditeta 

II 


Wayubuteta 

III 

1 

Wayebeteta 

• a • 

2 

Laye beliteta 


&c. 


PDirft. 

Saye besiteta 
Kaye beniteta 
Baye bebeteta 
Ayebeteta 


NEGATITE. 


PEES. 

SPEC. 

SINO. 

I 


Kdaye ndibe ndingateti 

n 


Waye ube ungateti 

III 

1 

Waye ebe engateti 

• • • 

2 

Laye libe lingateti 


&C. 


PLUR. 

Saye sibe singateti 
Kaye nibe ningateti 
Baye bebe bengateti 
Aye ebe engateti 


Contracted form. 


fEEB. 

SPEC. 

BING. 

I 


Ndaye bendingateti 

n 


W ayubimgateti 

ni 

1 

W ayebengateti 

• • a 

2 

Laye belingateti 


&C. 


PLUB. 

Saye besingateti 
Naye beningateti 
Baye bebengateti 
Ayebengateti 


Perfect tense. 


TOTOt 

PEES. 

SING. 

PLUS. 

AFP. 

I 

Kdanditetile 

Sasitetile 

l^EG. 

I 

N dandingatetile 

2 

Sasingatetile 

POBX 

PEEB. 

dim 

SING. 

PLUS. 

AFF. 

I 

Kdaye nditetile ... 

... Saye sitetile 

XTEG. 

I 

Ndaye ndingatetile 

... Saye singatetile 


Pluperfect tense. 

1 . 

SING. PLUR. 

Ndandibe nditctile ... Sasibe sitetile 
Kdabenditetile Sabeaitetile 

Ndandibe ndingatetile ... Sasibe singatetde 
Ndabendingatetile Sabcsingatetile 


FORM 

Arr. 

G o n t . 

TTEa. 

C 0 n t . 


PER8. 

I 

I 

I 

I 



m PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB. 


2 . 


FORM 


FERS. 


C o n t • 

NEG. 

C o n t . 


I 

I 

I 

I 


SING. PITTB. 

Ndaye ndibe nditetile ... Saye sibe sitetile 
Ndaye benditetile Saye besitetile 

Ndaye ndibe ndingatetile. . .Saye sibe singatetile 
Ndaye bendingatetile Saye besingatetile 


First Future tense. 


1 . 


AFFIEMATIVE. 


FERS. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


Ndandiya kuteta 

n 


Wauya kuteta 

in 

1 

Waeya kuteta 

• « • 

2 

LaJiya kuteta 


<&C. 


FLUB. 


Sasiya kuteta 
Naniya kuteta 
Babeya kuteta 
Aeya kuteta 


PEBS. 

I 

II 

III 


I 


NEGATIYE. 


SPEC. 


1 

2 


SING. 

Ndandingayi kuteta 
Waungayi kuteta 
Waengayi kuteta 
Lalingayi kuteta 

<&c. 


PLUE. 

Sasingayi kuteta 
Naningayi kuteta 
, Babengayi kuteta 
Aengayi kuteta 


2 . 


FORM 

AFF. 

NEG. 


FERS. 

I 

I 


SING. PLUR. 

Ndaye ndiya kuteta Saye siya kuteta 

Ndaye ndingayi kuteta ... Saye singajd kuteta 


Second Future tense. 


1 . 


FORM 

AFF. 

G o n t . 

JfEO. 

C o n t . 


FERS. 

I 

I 

I 

I 


SING. PLUR. 

Ndandibe ndiya kuteta . . . Sasibe siya kuteta 
Ndabendiya kuteta Sabesiya kuteta 

Ndandibe ndingayi kuteta.. Sasibe singayi kuteta 
Ndabendingayi kuteta Sabesingayi kuteta 



PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB. 221 


2 . 


FORM 


[PSB3. 


AIT. 

C o n t . 

KEG. 

C o n t . 


I 

I 

I 

I 


/ 8ING. PLUR. 

Ndaye ndibe ndiya kuteta . . . Saye sibe siya kuteta 
Ndaye bendiya kuteta Saye besiya kuteta 

Ndaye ndibe ndingayi kuteta. .Saye sibe singayi kuteta 
Ndaye bendingayi kuteta Saye besingayi kuteta 


Potential mood. 

Present tense. 


EIBST FOBM. 
1 . 


AFPIBMATITE. 


FXB8. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

PLUS. 

I 


Ndandingateta 

Sasingateta 

II 


Waungateta 

Naningateta 

III 

1 

Waengateta 

Babengateta 

• • • 

2 

Lalingateta 

<&c. 

KEGATIVE. 

Aengateta 

FEM. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

PLUB. 

I 


Ndandingetete 

Sasingetete 

II 

1 


Waungetete 

Naniugetete 

III 

1 

Waengetete 

Babengetete 

• • • 

2 

Lalingetete 

&c. 

Aengetete 


2 . 


FORM 


ATE. 

KEG. 


PERS. 

I 

I 


SING. PLUR. 

Ndayendingateta Saye singateta 

Ndaye ndingetete Saye singetete 


SECOKD EOBM. 
1 . 

AEFIBMATIVE. 


FERI. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


Ndandinga nditeta 

II 


Waunga uteta 

III 

1 

Waenga eteta 

• • • 

2 

Laliuga liteta 


<&C. 


PLUR. 

Sasinga siteta 
Naninga niteta 
Babeiiga beteta 
Aenga eteta 


X 



m PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB* 


ITEaATlYE. 


FEES. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


N dandinga ndingateti 

II 


Waunga ungateti 

III 

1 

Waenga engateti 

• • • 

2 

Lalinga lingateti 
&c, 

2. 

FORM 

PEBS. 

snra. 

AFE. 

I 

Ndaye ndinga nditeta . . . 

NEG. 

I 

Ndaye ndinga ndingateti 


PLUR. 

Sasinga singateti 
Naninga ningateti 
Babenga bengateti 
Aenga engateti 


PLUR. 


Imperfect tense. 


rinsT roBM. 


1 . 


AFriBMATITE. 


fERS. 

I 

II 

in 




SPEC. 

SING. 

Ndandibe ndingateta 


Waube ungateta 

1 

Waebe engateta 

2 

Lalibe lingateta 


&c. 


PLUR. 

Sasibe singateta 
Nanibe ningateta 
Babebe bengateta 
Aebe engateta 


Contracted form. 




FEES. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


N dabendingateta 

II 


W aubungateta 

III 

1 

Waebengateta 

• • • 

2 

Labelingateta 


&c. 


PLUR. 

Sabesingateta 

Nabeningateta 

Babebengateta 

Aebengateta 


NEGATIVE. 


FEES. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


Ndandibe ndingetete 

II 


Waube ungetete 

III 

1 

Waebe engetete 

• • • 

2 

Lalibe lingetete 


&c. 


PLUR. 

Sasibe singetete 
Nanibe ningetete 
Babebe bengetete 
Aebe engetete 



PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB. HS9 


Oontraoted form- 


rBRS. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


N dabendingetete 

II 


Waubungetete 

III 

1 

Waebengetete 

• • • 

2 

LabeUngetete 


&e. 


PL UR. 

SabesiBgetete 

Nabeningetete 

Babebengetete 

Aebengetete 


2 . 


FORM 


FER8. 


ATF. 

0 O R t - 

C o n t . 


I 

I 

I 

I 


SING, PLUR. 

Ndaye ndibe ndingateta Saye sibe singateta 

Ndaye bendingateta Saye besing^teta 

Ndaye ndibe ndingetete. Saye sib^ singetete 

Ndaye bendingetete Saye besingetete 


BECOND EOBM. 


1 . 


ATEIKMATIVE. 


PERS. 

SPEC. 


I 


Ndandinga ndibe nditeta 

II 


Waunga ube uteta 

m 

1 

Waenga ebe eteta 

• •• 

2 

LaUnga Ube Uteta 


PLUR. 

Sasiaga sibe siteta 
Naninga nibe niteta 
Babenga bebe beteta 
Aenga ebe eteta 


&c. 


Contracted form. 


PERS. 

IFEC. 

SING. 

I 


Ndandinga benditeta 

II 


Waunga ubuteta 

III 

1 

Waenga ebeteta 


2 

LaUnga beUteta 


PLUR. 

Sasinga besiteta 
Naninga beniteta 
Babenga bebeteta 
Aenga ebeteta 




mEGATITE. 


PERS. 

I 

n 

HI 


SPE. 


1 

2 


SINGk 

Ndandinga ndibe ndingateti 
Wannga ube ungateti 
Waenga ebe engateti 
Lalinga Ube Ungateti 

&c. 


PLUR. 

Sasinga sibe singateti 
Naninga nibe ningateti 
Babenga bebe bengateti 
Aenga ebe engateti 
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Contracted form. 


PERS. 

I 

II 

III 


SPEC. 


1 

2 


SING. 

Ndandinga bendingateti 
Waunga ubungateti 
Waenga ebengateti 
Lalinga belingateti 

&c. 


PLTTB. 

Sasinga besingateti 
Naninga beningateti 
Babenga bebengateti 
Aenga ebengateti 


2 . 


FORM PERS. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


ATP. 

Con. 


XEG. 
C on. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Ndaye ndinga ndibe nditeta Saye singa sibe eiteta 

Ndayendingabenditeta Saye singa besiteta 

Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndingateti. .Saye singa sibe singateti 
Ndaye ndinga bendingateti Saye singa besingateti 


Perfect tense* 


FORM. 

APP. 


PERS* 

I 

I 


FORM 

APP. 

ITEG. 


PERS. 

I 

I 


1 . 

SING. PLUR. 

N dandinga nditetile Sasinga sitetile 

Ndandinga ndingatetile Sasinga singatetile 

2 . 

SING. PLUR. 

Ndaye ndinga nditetile Saye singa sitetile 

Ndaye ndinga ndingatetile..Saye singa singatetile 

Pluperfect tense* 


1 . 


FORM 


PERS. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


APP. 
Co XL 

KEG. 

Con. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Ndandinga ndibe nditetile Sasinga sibe sitetile 

Ndandinga benditetile Sasinga besitetile 

Ndandinga ndibe ndingatetile..Sasinga sibe singatetile 
N dandinga bendingatetile Sasinga besingatetile 


2 . 


FORM 


PERS. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


APP. 

Con. 

KEG. 

Con. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Ndaye ndinga ndibe nditetile.. .Saye singa sibe sitetile 
Ndaye ndinga benditetile Saye singa besitetile 

Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndingate- Saye singa sibe singate- 
tile tile 

Ndaye ndinga bendingatetile. .Saye singa besingatetile 


FORM 

Arr. 

ITEG. 

FORM 

▲IT. 

2nsa. 


FORM 

▲FF. 

Con. 

HEG. 

Con. 

FORM 

AFF. 

Con. 

KEG. 

Con. 


PARADIGM OF A REGULAR YRRBL 9» 


First Fttttir# tense. 


1 . 


rztt, r 

I 
I 




pluiA 


KdaHdEnga ndija kateta SasiAga si^a kuteta 

NdflHdingaBd32igayikuteta..6asiA.ga8iiigayi kuteta 


2 . 


PERS. 


I 

I 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Nda;^endmga:iidiyakirt;eta Saje singa siya kuteta 

Ndaje udinga ndingayi kuteta. .Saye singa siugayi kuteta 


Second Futnpe tense. 


1 . 


PERS. 


8lffG.> 


PLUR. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Ndandingandibe ndiya kuteta. . .Sasinga sibe siya kuteta 
Ndandinga Bendija kuteta Sasinga besiya kuteta 

Ndandinga ndibe ndingi^ ku« Sasinga sibe singayi ku- 
teta teta 

Ndandinga bendingayi kuteta... Sadinga besingayi ku- 
teta 


2 . 


PERS. 

I 

I 

I 


STRG; PLUR. 

4 

Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndiya ku-' Saye singa sibe siya ku- 
teta teta 

Ndaye ndinga bendiya kuteta. .Saye singabesiya kuteta 

Ndaye ndinga ncB.be n£ngayi Saye singa sibe singayi 
kuteta kuteta 


Ndaye ndinga ben^ngSyi ku- Saye singa besingayi ka- 
teta teta 


Subjunctive mood. 
Present tense. ($ 257) 


▲FFIBHATITE. 


rEM. 

ipsc; 

StKO. 

PLUR. 

I 


Manditete 

. Masitete 

II 


Mautete 

Manitete 

III 

1 

Makatete 

Mabatete 

• • • 

2 

Melitete 

Makatete 


£ £ 



X9Q PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB 


HBCMITITE. 


PMfc 

SPEC. 

SING. 

I 


Mandingateti 

n 


Maungateti 

m 

1 

Makangateti 

• •• 

2 

Malingateti 


Ac. 


PLUS. 

Masmgateti 

Maningateti 

Mabangateti 

Makangateti 


Compound Fobms of the Tenses. 


Imperative mood. 
Yiba uteta. 

Participles. 

First Future* 

1. ITdiya kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndiya kuba ndibe nditeta. 

S. Ndiya kuba nditetHe. 

4. Ndiya kuba ndibe uditetile. 

Second Future. 

* 

1. Ndibe ndiya kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndibe ndiya kuba ndibe nditeta. 

3. Ndibe ndiya kuba nditetile. 

4. Ndibe ndiya kuba ndibe nditetile. 

In dieative mood. 

Aorist tense. 

1. Ndaba nditeta. 

2. Ndaba nditetile. 

First Future tense. 

1. Ndiya kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndiya kuba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndiya kuba nditetile. 

4. Ndiya kuba ndibe nditetile. 



PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB. 9S!t 

LVQtiassnm vosica. 

1 . 

1. Ndandiya kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndandiya kuba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndandiya kuba nditetile. 

4. Ndandiya kuba ndibe nditetile. 

2 . 

1. Ndayendiya kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndaye ndiya kuba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndaye ndiya kuba nditetile. 

4. Ndaye ndiya kuba ndibe nditetile. 

Second Future tense. 

1. Ndibe ndiya kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndibe ndiya kuba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndibe ndiya kuba nditetile. 

4. Ndibe ndiya kuba ndibe nditetile. 

AUeXBirTED TOBM8. 

1 . 

1. Ndandibe ndiya kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndandibe ndiya kuba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndandibe ndiya kuba nditetile. 

4. Ndandibe ndiya kuba ndibe nditetile. 

2 . 

1. Ndaye ndibe ndiya kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndaye ndibe ndiya kuba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndaye ndibe ndiya kuba nditetile. 

4. Ndaye ndibe ndiya kuba ndibe nditetile. 

Potential mood. 

Present tense. 

ITBST TOBIC. 

1. Ndingaba nditeta. 

2. Ndingaba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndingaba nditetile. 


PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB; 


4 Ndiiigaba ndibe nditetile. 

5. Ndingaba ndiya kutets* 

6. Ndingab^ ndibe ndiya kut^* 

AUaHXVTlD 909X8« 

1 . 

1. Ndandingaba nditeta. 

2. Ndandingaba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndandingaba nditetile. 

4. Ndandingaba ndibe nditetile. 

5. Ndandingaba ndiya kuteta. 

6. Ndandingaba ndibe ndiya kuteta. 

3 . 

1. Ndaye ndingaba nditeta. 

2. Ndaye ndingaba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndaye ndingaba nditelale. 

4. Ndaye ndingaba ndibe nditetile. 

5. Ndaye ndingaba ndiya kuteta. 

6. Ndaye ndingaba ndibe ndiya kuteta. 

8E001TD 90BM. 

1. Ndinga ndiba nditeta. 

2. Ndinga ndiba ndateta. 

8. Ndinga ndiba ndibe nditeta. 

4. Ndinga ndiba nditetile. 

5. Ndinga ndiba ndibe nditetile. 

6. Ndinga ndiba ndiya kuteta. 

7. Ndinga ndiba ndibe ndiya kuteta. 

AV^VVJsrm foaxB. 

1 . 

1. Ndandinga ndfta nditeta. 

2. Ndandinga ndiba ndateta. 

8. Ndandinga ndiba ndibe nditeta. 

4. Ndandinga ndiba nditetile. 

5. Ndandinga ndiba ndibe nditetile. 

6. Ndandinga ndiba ndiya kuteta. 

7. Ndandinga ndiba ndibe ndiya kuteta. 


PA&ADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB. SB 


1 

1. Ndqre ndinga ndiba nditeta. 

2. Ndaye ndinga ndiba ndateta. 

8. Ndaye ndinga ndiba ndibe nditeta. 

4. Ndaye ndinga ndiba nditetile. 

5. Ndaye ndinga ndiba ndibe nditetile. 

6. Ndaye ndinga ndiba ndiya kuteta. 

7. Ndaye ndinga ndiba ndibe ndiya kuteta. 

Imperfect tense. 

TT&ST TOBlf. 

1. Ndibe ndingaba nditeta. 

2. Ndibe ndingaba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndibe ndingaba nditetile. 

4. Ndibe ndingaba ndibe nditetile. 

5. Ndibe ndingaba ndiya kuteta. 

6. Ndibe ndingaba ndibe ndiya kuteta. 

4UGMSBTXD FOBKCU 

1 . 

1. Nduidibe ndingaba nditeta. 

2. Ndandibe ndingaba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndandibe ndingaba nditetile. 

4. Ndandibe ndingaba ndibe nditetile. 

5. Ndandibe ndingaba ndiya kuteta. 

6. Ndandibe ndingaba ndibe ndiya kuteta. 

2 . 

1. Ndaye ndibe ndingaba nditeta. 

2. Ndaye ndibe ndingaba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndaye ndibe ndingaba nditetile. 

4. Ndaye ndibe ndingaba ndibe nditetile. 

5. Ndaye ndibe ndingaba ndiya kuteta. 

6. Ndaye ndibe ndingaba ndibe ndiya kuteta. 

SXOOlf]) roBM. 

1. Ndinga ndibe ndiba nditeta. 

2. Ndinga ndibe ndiba ndateta. 

8. Ndinga ndibe ndiba ndibe nditeta. 

4. Ndinga ndibe ndiba nditetile. 



SSO PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERF. 

5. Ndinga ndibe ndiba ndibe nditetile. 

6. Ndinga ndibe ndiba ndiya kuteta. 

7. Ndinga ndibe ndiba ndibe ncUja kuteta. 

AUeMEVTBD 70BU8. 

1 . 

1. Ndandinga ndibe ndiba nditeta. 

2. Ndandinga ndibe ndiba ndateta. 

3. Ndandinga ndibe ndiba ndibe nditeta. 

4. Ndandinga ndibe ndiba nditetile. 

5. Ndandinga ndibe ndiba ndibe nditetile. 

6. Ndandinga ndibe ndiba ndiya kuteta. 

7. Ndandinga ndibe ndiba ndibe ndiya kuteta. 

2 . 

1. Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndiba nditeta. 

2. Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndiba ndateta. 

3. Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndiba ndibe nditeta. 

4. Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndiba nditetile. 

5. Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndiba ndibe nditetile. 

6. Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndiba ndiya kuteta. 

7. Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndiba ndibe ndiya kuteta. 

First Future tense. 

1. Ndinga ndiya kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndinga ndiya kuba ndibe nditeta. 

3. Ndinga ndiya kuba nditetile. 

4. Ndinga ndiya kuba ndibe nditetile. 

AtrUHENTED EOBMS. 

1 . 

1. Ndandinga ndiya kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndandinga ndiya kuba ndibe nditeta. 

3. Ndandinga ndiya kuba nditetile. 

4. Ndandinga ndiya kuba ndibe nditetile. 

2 . 

1. Ndaye ndinga ndiya kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndaye ndinga ndiya kuba ndibe nditeta. 

3. Ndaye ndinga ndiya kuba nditetile. 

4. Ndaye ndinga ndiya kuba ndibe nditetile. 



PARADIGM OF A REGULAR VERB. JiSl 


Second Future tense. 

1. Ndinga ndibe ndija kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndinga ndibe ndija kuba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndinga ndibe ndiya kuba nditetile. 

4. Ndinga ndibe ndiya kuba ndibe nditetile. 

AUGMBirrsn tobmb. 

1 . 

L Ndandinga ndibe ndiya kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndandinga ndibe ndiya kuba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndandinga ndibe ndiya kuba nditetile. 

4. Ndandinga ndibe ndiya kuba ndibe nditetile. 

2 . 

1. Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndiya kuba nditeta. 

2. Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndiya kuba ndibe nditeta. 

8. Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndiya kuba nditetile. 

4. Ndaye ndinga ndibe ndiya kuba ndibe nditetile. 

Subjunctive mood. 

Present tense. 

1. Ndibe nditeta. 

2. Ndibe nditetile. 

8. Ndibe ndiya kuteta. 

AVaifENTED FORMS. 

1. Mandibe nditeta. 

2. Mandibe nditetile. 

8. Mandibe ndiya kuteta. 

Aorist tense. 

1. Ndakuba nditeta. 

2. Ndakuba ndateta. 

8. Ndakuba ndibe nditeta. 

4. Ndakuba nditetile. 

5. Ndakuba ndibe nditetile. 

6. Ndakuba ndiya kuteta. 

7. Ndakuba ndibe ndiya kuteta. 

276« The following tables exhibit a general yiew of the 


13« TABXJLAK VIEW OF THE 

conjugation of a Kafir verb, tbrou^out its> several moods, 
participles, and tenses, in the third person, singular, of 
the first species, affirmative, v^hich, from its distinctive 
character, may be regarded as a sort of key-form. Such 
tables will be found useful, in furnishing a comprehensive 
basis of exercise for the completion of each tense, through- 
out its different persons, species, and numbers, as well as 
for the addition of the several negative and contracted 
forms, and the notification of all variations, whether in 
roots, prefixes, or particular forms, according to the rules 
and remarks of the preceding sections on the verb.* 
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IBBEaULAB tEKBS. 

277. No separate paradigm is required for this class of 
verbs, as the following rules will be found amply sufficient 
for the direction of the learner. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS, 




MONOSYLLABIC VERBS. 

378. The root prefixes y% to form the imperative mood. 
Thus 


8INO. 

PLVB. 

BOOT 

Tiva, Sea/r 

Tivani, Sear ye 

va 

Tiza, Come 

Yizani, Come ye 

za 

Yimba, Dig 

Yimbani, Dig ye 

mbs 


379. The present participle, both in its simple and de- 
rivative uses, inserts A between the affirmative prefixes and 
the root. 


Present Participle* 


AIT.- Ihewriiig^ 


rau. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

PLVB. 

I 


Ndima 

Siwva 

n 


U«va 

Niwva 

III 

1 

E^va 

Bema 

• • • 

2 

Lmva 

Esiva 


&c. 


Imperfect tense, Indicative. 


APP.- I was hearing^ 


PERS. 

SPEC. 

SING. 

FLUR. 

I 


Bendima 

Besmva 

n 


UbuwTa 

Benmva 

m 

1 

Ebema 

Bebema 

• • • 

2 

Belima 

Ebe^iva 


&c. 

Present tense, Potential. 


APP.- I would or should heaVy ^c. 


PERS. 

I 

II 

III 


• • • 


SPEC. 


1 

2 


SlSQr, 

Ngendima 

NgeuwVa 

NgeeMva 

Ngelima 

&c. 


PLVR. 

Ngesmva 

Ngeni^Ya 

Ngebe«iva 

Ngeema 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 


SS5 


1. But if A verbal medial is inserted, or the verbial aa 
(§ S96), the W is omitted. As: — 

Ndibe ndi/iva ; I I heard it. 

Uto& ; I He is still sick. 

2. The passive voice of monosyllabic verbs, though with 
a dissyllabic root, occasionally conforms to the above rule. 
Thus : — 

Evile kiuttiwa Having heard it said. 


The SvBSTAimvB vsbb. 


280. The monosyllabic verb &a, to be, usually termed 
the substantive verb^ is distinguished by certain peculiari- 
ties which require notice. 

1. Nouns and pronouns when preceded by the substan- 
tive verb, take their euphonic letters, before them according 
to § 54, 3, ix. The forms which they assume in this con- 
nexion may be seen by referring to their several causal 
forms. The following examples will suffice for illustration. 


Ndingendtmi ndedwa; 
Bfigtfja otandil^o tina^ 
Ndiiigtflowo opendhlajo ; 
Eagokonzajo ; 
Sasiifgamanqina tina ; 
BelUilizwe elible $ 

Zibe sidzicaka ; 


It not being 1 only. . 

Being he who hath loved ns. 
1 am that one who searcheth. 
Being one who serves. 

And we are witnesses. 

It was a fine country. 

They were servants. 


But nouns with dUsyllahic prefixes, especially those of the nu- 
meral class, frequently elide their initial vowel instead of taking 
the euphonic letters. After the negative forms of the substantive 
verb, this usage prevails with nouns in general. 


2. The present, Indicative, and the present participle, 
both in its simple and derivative uses, usually omit their 
verbal root^ in which circumstances the prefixes pass on to 
the following word. Thus : — 


Atft’ngunmtu ; (for Udiha ngumntu ;) 
Atnamandhla ; (for Liba namandhla ;) 
Kgefinokwoyika j (for Ngosiba no- 
kwoyikaj) 


I am a man. 

It is with power. 

We ought to be with fear. 





IRREGULAR VERRS 


Wh^i the Aegfitive prefiises which \n nga are 

thus used, their final vowel is changed into As : — 


Kakumadoda lalingglinanj elincinane ; 
Wayebengeko naye 5 
Ebengeng^ye; . 


And of men not a few. 
He also was not present. 
It was not be. 


This change does not take place before the verhial as this 
is affected by a similar one in the same circumstances (§ 296). In 
one or two other instances, also, the a is used ; as, for example, 
in the phrase, into en^anto, a thing of nought. 

3. The aorist, Indicative, the aorist participle, and the 
first form of the present, Potential,^ also, sometimes qmit 
the verbal root. As : — 

TJ-Yehova fganaye u-Yosefe ; The Lord was with Joseph. 

Lwanga lungako ufefe knni nonke; Grace be with you afi. 

N. B. The preceding rules with regard to the omission of the verbal’ root 
iff, do not apply to the substantive verb when employed in the fbrmafi<m' of 
the Compound forms of the tenses, or when used kyfoiheticaU^ (§ 8)70)«. 


4. The substantive- verb, in connexion with a noun of 
pronoun in the conjunctive form^ expresses the verb fo 
have. Thus: — 


Hdinayo lonto ; 

Hdoba nalo uncedo ; 
TJnamahashe amaninzi ; 
Akanabulumko ; 
Ebenabantwana bangapina ? 
Bebengenabubele ; 


I anr with, or have, that thing. 

I shall be with, or shall have, help. 
He is with, or has, many horses. 

He is not with, or has not, wisdom. 
How many children had he ? 

They were not with, or had not, pity. 


i. The novn in this construction, when the substantive 
verb is preceded by the relative pronoun, sometimes under- 
goes contraction by the elision of the prefix na and its 
initial vowels to express whose. Thus : — 


Umntu ortdhlu (for $mendhtu) 
inkulu ; 

Inkosi emikwa ( for enemiktea ) 
ndijitandayo ; 

jlhamlomo ( for Ahanomlcmo ) 
uzele kukutuka ; 

'Rngogama ( for Engoncgallta ) 
lingu- Yuda^ j 


A man who is (with) a large 
house; i. e. whose house &c. 

A chief who is (with) ways 1 
like ; i. e. whose ways &c. 

Who are (with) a mouth full of 
cursing ; i. e. whose mouth 
is full &c. 

Being he whose name was Ju« 
das. 



mREGVLAR VERBS. 


9Sft 

Iramnco eUnxtba ( for e/iw I A beast whose deadly wound 
nxeha ) lapoliswajo ; | was healed. 

The relatiye pronoun is usually omiHed after the noun in this 
usage, whether as part of the prefix of a following adjective, or as 
nominatiye or object to a succeeding verb, as in the preceding 
examples. 

u. The^er^o«a?jt;rowof/n in the above construction, un- 
dergoes a similar inflection to verbs of the Relative 
form, in order to express to have for ^ in connexion with the 
interrogative nina. The first species, singular, changes its 
final vowel into efe, whilst the other forma change theirV 
into olo* Thus 

Spec. 1 , sing.- JJnsLjele nina ? You have him for what ? 

... 2 , sing.- JJnslolo nina ? You have it for what ? 

3, sing.- TJnayoZo nina ? You have it for what ? 

... 4, sing.- TJnasoZo nina ? You have it for what ? 

&e. 

These forms, however, are seldom heard, and only in the collo- 
quial style. When they are used, it is for the purpose of ques- 
tioning or disputing the right of possession to the object referred 
t,Q. As : — 

Uualolo Tiina, eloliashc ? What right have you to that horse ? 

The verb Ti. 

SSL The monosyllabic verb /i, to be or do so, is often 
found in combination with certain verbal particles^ which 
particularize the kind of being or action referred to, but 
without themselves being affected either by conjugation or 
government. The several particles which are thus used, 
always imme'diately follow t% as in the succeeding formulas 
and examples. 

Present tense. Indicative. 

APF.— I (do 80 — -) 8 uddefd\f disappear^ 


PERS. 

SPEC. 

BINO. 

FLUB. 

I 


Nditi shwaka 

Siti shwaka 

II 


Uti shwaka 

Niti shwaka 

III 

1 

Uti shwaka 

Bati shwaka 


2 

Liti shwaka 
&c. 

Ati shwaka 


288 IRREGULAR VERBS, 


Perfect tense^ Indicative* 


AJT.— I have (done so — •) suddenly disappeared^ ^e . ; 


PERS. 

SPEC. 

snm. 

I 


Ndite shwaka 

II 


IJte shwaka 

m 

1 

Ute shwaka 

i 

• • • 

2 

Lite shwaka 


&c. 


FLUB. 

Site shwaka 
Nite shwaka 
Bate shwaka 
Ate shwaka 


Examples. 


I 


Wati kulwandhle. Tutu! }f%ti cwaka\ 
SakuH tya ngapezulu ; 

Kwada kwati qip ukusa ; 

Kxa kuti ncwazi ; 

Bantele nqa isifundiso sake ; 

Zatiwa ta njeugezimyu ezingenama- 
lusi ; 

Ineqiyae/ttre tyu ngasemzimbem wajo ; 

Ize yakubabamba ihati tyumzi ngoku* 
. banyatela; 


He said unto the sea, Peace ! be stiU. 

When we arriyed at the top. 

Till break of day. 

When it is twilight. 

They were astonished at his doctrine. 

They were scattered abroad, as sheep 
haying no shepherd. 

Haying a linen doth cast about his 
body. 

And when it catches them, it tramples - 
them to pieces. 


1, The particles which are thus compounded with tiy are 
generally remnants of primitive verbs, many of which are 
still in regular use, whilst others are only found in deriva- 
tive forms. 


i. Of the former class, 2Xq jadu ivom jadulca^ xamfu from xor 
mjuza^ tyum and tyumzi from tyumza^ nama from namata, yqoho 
irGmyqohoka, nqam from nqamha^ peju from pefimldj qip And 
qipu from qipula, hadhlu from hadhluza, &c. 

ii. Of the latter, are taru from taruza, as in taruztsa ; tu from 
tutuza, as in tutuzela ; cuku from cukuma, as in cukumisa ; nqu^ 
from nquha, as in nquheJca ; &c. 

iii. Some of these particles appear to come immediately from 
derivative forms. As, nqwale from nqwalekuy nklite from nklite* 
ka^ &c. 

iv. Others, again, preserve the same form, whether used as reg- 
ular verbs, or in combination with ti. As zola^ tshahalala, nqur 
ma/ma^ kahlq,^ cwaka, shwanya, &c. 

V. Some, moreover, are found in the reduplicated state of their 
apocopated roots. As iyobotyobo from tyoboza^ pitipiti from pitiza^ 



IRKEGULAR VERBS. «S9 

Tfoatihaf^Dokika from rwaUhaza^ laddbada &om hadazay as in 
hadazela\ &g, 

A few of these particles are occasionally used as independent yerbs, follow* 
ing the analogies of vowel verbs according to § 289. Thus : — 

Kwetu kanye ukutshabalala ; The desolation was complete. 

Waxela, kwema kwenqi ke ; He commanded, and it stood fest. 

Some of the particles with which the verb ti combines, 
are sometimes employed independently, in a kind of inters 
jectional manner. In such circumstances, the particular 
application of the action which they express, will depend 
upon the connexion in which they are used. The follow- 
ing example will be a sufficient illustration. 

Kanzo ! sezigqobozele pakati — ^fixi ! There they are ! already broken 

flii! fixi! ngomrindo ^ midst-Btrike! 

strike! strike ! the horses in wrath 

enjatd. abantn, ebeta ngempnpu— trampUng down ihe people itriking 

badUa! badUa! badblu! qwenge! *l>eir hoofe— piewang! 

dng! piercing! tearing! tearing! 

qwenge t qwenge! ngentAnntabe ^the nrotd. at their 

sasettacakni ; sides. 

VOWEL VERBS. 

S82. The root prefixes y to form the imperative mood, the 
final Vowel of the prothetic yi being thus elided. As : — 


BINO. 

PLTTB. 

BOOT, 

Yaka, Build 

Yakani) Build ye 

aka 

Yenza, Make 

Yenzani, Make ye 

enza 

Yoyika, Fear 

Yoyikani, Fear ye 

oyika 


S83. The present participle inserts s between the af- 
firmative prefixes and verbal root, the final vowel of the pa- 
ragogic si being dropped. 

Present Participle. 

AEF.- I building, ^c. 


rsRg. 

SPEC. 

SIKO. 

PLTTB. 

I 


Nduaka 

Si«aka 

II 


IJ«aka 

Ni^aka 

m 

1 

E^aka 

Ee^aka 

• • • 

2 

Lkaka 

&c. 

E^aka 



$ 




MO mREaULAE VERBS. 


Iflipiftrf eC’l Indi<iiit]iMSA 


AiET^-^ItDos makings ^c. 


PERS. 

SPEC. 

snro. 

PLUS. 

I 


Ndibe ndisenza 

Sibe si^enza 

II 


Ube usenza 

Nibe ni^nza 

m 

1 

Ube erenza 

Babe berenaa 


2 

Libe lisenza 

Abe esemaa 


&c. 


Ptesent tense. Potential. 


(X thoMfear^ ^e. 


PBRE. 

SPEC. 

81X0. 

I 


Ndinge ndiroyika 

u 

1 

Unge usoyika 

in > 

1 

Ange esoyika 


a 

Linge lisoyika 


&c. 


?LTT». 

Singe si^ojika 
Ninge ni^oyika 
Bange be^oyika 
Ange esoyi^ 


S84. The verbal prefixes and auxiliary roots vducA Md 
in a, €y or i , drop their final vowel. As : — 


Ndiyaka {for Ndiyoc^a) ; 

Kdenza (for Kdaenaa) ; 

-Ifdenaile {for Ndienaile) ; 
Andingojike {for Andingeoyike ; . 


I am building, 
I made. 

1 haye ittiule. 

1 cannot fear. 


S85. The verbal prefixes whidh terminate in a, change 
this into w\ except those pf the sixth species, singular, neg- 
ative form, and those of the seventh species^ both affirms* 
tive and negative, where u is dropped. Thus: — 


Ukwoyika {for Ukuoyika) ; 

Kdiya kwenza (/or Ndiyakuenza) ; 
Akwazi na {for akuazi na) ? 
Awomile {for Awtiomile) ; 

Benzile {for Buenzile) : 

Abazanga {for Abaazanga) | 


To fear. 

1 will make. 

Bo you not know ? 
It is not dry. 

It has made. 

It did not know. 


1. The final also, of the prefixes hu and uhu, is occasionally 
dropped before vowel roots commencing with o. As : — 


Kwoyikwa or Koyikwa ; 

•4 

lya kwongezwa or lya kongezwa ; 
Kwakwohlwayiwa or Kwakohlwayiwa; 


There is feared. 

They shall be added to. 
When there is reproved. 


.. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 


S4l 


2. The final u of the prefixes aum, hu, and ahu, is dropped be- 
fore vowel roots, because is incompatible with the preceding 
consonant. . ; 


286. The verbal prefixes which consist of a single vowel, 
are changed into their corresponding consonants, when used 
before vowel verbal roots. But a usually coalesces with the 
initial vowel of the root (§ 37, 2), unless it be preceded by 
the relative pronoun as nominative^ in which case it ob- 
serves the same rule as the others. Thus : — 


Fomile (for lomile) ; 

FTakile (for Uakile) ; 

WenzUiB (fw Ueimle) ; 

Oyike (for Aoyike) ; 

Into eyojikekayo (for eioyikekayo) ; 
tJmntu oti^azekUeyo (for ouazekileyo) > 
AmandMa oii^ongamileyo (for oaonga- 
mileyo ) ; 

1. The present prefix a, howe 
ki the following examples ; — 

Aze okohlakeleyo u^eyele'kona; 

Te&a nyaUa, abuye wosnle umlomo 
■ wake; 


It is dry. 

Thou hast built. 

He has made. 

That he should fear. 

A thiijg which is terrible. 

A person who is known. 

Power which is the highest. 

r, occasionally passes into Wy as 

And the wicked faUeth into it. 

She eatcth, and wipeth her mouth. 


2. The (wrist prefix a, which is formed by the coalition of the 
present prefix a, and the affix a (§ 264, 2), is restored to its full 
fotm, when preceded by the relative pronoun, the former a passing 
into w according to the usual custom. Thus : — 


Amahashe ateahambayo (for 
aaahambayo) ; 


Horses which walked. 


3. When the contracted form of the auxiliary ya is used before 
vowel verbal roots, the final o is heard tn^fice, first m its vowel 
sound, and then in its consonantal one. Thus : — 


Wou^mkela *nto nina ? 
Sot^nje njanina ukuzilungisa ? 


What will you receive ? 

How shall we clear ourselves ? 


287. The rules contained in the three preceding sections; 
do not apply to the present participle, or its derivatives, being 
prevented by § 283. Neither does the last rule (§ 286) ap- 



IDIOMATIC VERBS. 


94 » 

ply to tlie perfect pttrticiple» in the ease of the prefix as 
this coalesces with Uie initial vowel of the verbal root| mc^ 
cording to § 37, S. 

Hence, some of the vowel forms the contracted plujierfect 
tense, admit of a still further contraction, on account of the eo» 
alescence of the participial prefix with the initial vowel of the root : 
As, eboyikile for ehooyiMle. 

S8& When the verbal medial, or the verbial ea, is in* 
sorted in the verb, the several rules apply to these, and the 
prefix retains its full and regular form. Thus : — 

I was making it. 

You ought to know them. 

I fear it. 


Asingezoyike {for Asingeetoyike)' ; 

I^'doktvenza {for Ndokuenza) ; 

XTbenzile {for Ubwenaile) ; 

TTwazile {for Uwuazile) ; 

Usaka {for Usaaka) ; 

S89. The following verbs were originally vowel verbs^ 
commencing with e ; namely, ba, to steal ; hla, to descend ; 
ma, to stand ; mba, to dig ; mkaf, to depart ; nyuka^ to as'* 
cend; saba, to flee; suia, to arise; tuka, to startle; va, 
to hear; za, to come; and a few others. According to 
present usage, they are only treated as vowel verbs, after 
prefixes and auxiliary roots which end in a, though not in* 
fariably so even in these circumstances. Thus : — 

Ndehla {for NdaeUa) ; 

Ndijeva {for Kdiyaera) ; 

Ndingeza {for Ndingaeza) ; 

£se ( for Aeze) ; 

Satuka or Setuka ; 

Wanyuka or Wenyuka ; 

In other respects these verbs are treated like all others of 
the class to which their roots, as given above, assign 
them. 

IDIOMATIC TERBS. 

$90. As the distinctive character of this class of verbs 

> ■ i * 




I descended. 

I am hearing. 

I may come. 

That he should come. 
We startled. 

He ascended* 


We cannot fear ihem. 
I win do it. 

He has made it. 

He has known it. 

He is yet building. 


Kdibe ndiyenza( /or Kdiytenza)’; 
tTnge ubazi {for Dboazi) ; 
Kdiyaloyika {for iN'diyalioyika) ; 


i 



OF THE PARTICLES. 


S4S 

^69 not arise out of any peculiarity of a formal nature, 
their particular consideration belongs to another and sub- 
sequent part of the grammar. The following observations 
only will be necessary here : — 

1. Verbs are termed Idiomatic verbs, when some pecu- 
liar construction is involved in their use with others. 

2. In these circumstances, they have chiefly an adverbial 
or conjunctional force with respect to signification. 

3. In regard to conjugation they have nothing to distin- 
guish them as class. In two or three instances, however, 
a few variations occur, as will be seen hereafter. 8ee 
544— f-566. 


OF THE PARTiCIiES. 

S91. The Kafir particles consist of Verblals, Prefixes, 
Afiixes, Expletives, Interrogatives, Adverbs, Prepositions, 
Conjunctions, and Interjections. 

VEEBIALS. 

S93. The verbials include such particles as are only 
used in combination with verbs, the signification of which 
they serve to modify, and a few others which of themselves 
express verbal ideas. 


ASI. 


S93. Aiti is a negative verbial, expressing the indefinite 
sense of it is not, or tAe^ are not Nouns and pronouns take 
their euphonic letters after this particle, in the same way as 
after the substantive verb. But the former sometimes elide 
their initial vowel instead. Thus : — 


Jsi e-Efese yodwa ; 

ngotixo ; 

Jti *mntu ; 

Mi nguye ; 

Asi lilo ; 

.AmI ytyo4 


It is not at Ephesus alone. 
They are not gods. 

It is not a man. 

It is not he. 

It is not it. 

It if Dpt it. 
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Asi 13 sometimes used with a strong affirmative force, to 
denote a high degree of comparison. Thus : — 


Ati ngumntu ukulunga ; 
Aniazinyo ayo asi ngawo nama* 
zioyo ; 

Asi nokuba uneratshi ; 


He is a very good man. 

Its teeth are of an extraordinary 
size. 

You are very proud. 


KA. 


294*. Ka, a derivative of the verb Jca, to dip, is inserted 
between the negative verbal prefixes and the root, in the 


sense of yet. As : — 

AniAraqondi na ? 

Ukugqibela akuAabiko ; 
EbengeArafiki oko ; 

Ngokuba ubungeAabaweli nam- 
nye; 


Do ye not yet understand ? 

The end is not yet. 

He had not then arrived. 

For as yet he was fallen upon 
none of them. 


Its most frequent use is with some of the participles, when 
it serves to express 6<?/br^, as in the following examples: — 


EngeArahlangani naye ; 
Kwa ningeAraceli kuye ; 
Ixesha lingeArabiko ; 
EngeArabi kude endhlwini ; 
Ovelisa ilizwi engeArawu* 
qondi umcimbi ; 


Before they came together. 
Before ye ask him. 

Before the time. 

Before he was far from the house. 
He that answ'ereth a matter be-, 
fore he heareth it. 


1. The prefixes which terminate in nga^ change the final a into 
e before this particle. 

2. When the verbal medial is used with the verb, lea is inserted 
between the prefix and that. 


KO. 


295. /ko, a derivative of kona in its adverbial application 
(§ 343) is affixed to the substantive verb, whenever the idea 
of presence is intended to be expressed or implied. As 


Ebe/co izolo ; 

AkuAro ’mntu ; 

Kwdba/ro ; 

Ndiya kubaAro ; 

1. The substantive verb 


He was here yesterday. 

There is no one. 

There w'ere present. 

I shall be present. 

ihen thus used with takes 
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the affix yo like other verbs, if preceded by the relative pro- 
noun. As : — 

Abantu abakoyo ; People wbo are present. 

Izinto ezikoyo ; Things which are present. 

2. The negative infinitive of the substantive verb, is some- 
times found in a contracted compound form, ^lien used with 
ko. Thus, ukubangabiko for ukuba kungabiko^ to be not 
being present. 

3. The k of the negative prefix aku^ eighth species, is 
sometimes dropped, when followed by ko. As : — 

Auko ’gqoboka limbi na ? Is there no other penitent ? 

Auko *mntu onjalo apa ; There is no such person here. 

Auko *nnca inikelwa izicaka zako ; There is no straw given unto thy 

servants. 

4. Nouns and pronouns do not take their euphonic let- 
ters before them, when the substantive verb is followed by 
ko. 

5. Ko sometimes undergoes infiection like the verb tshoy 
to enable the substantive verb to express to be present for. 
(Compare § 280, 4, ii.) Thus : — 

Ziko/o utando Iwako ; I They are present for thy plea- 

I sure. 

Ukuba sibeko/o ixesha eliza 
kuza; 

SA. 

296. Sa, a derivative of the verb sala, is inserted in the 
affirmative forms of the tenses, to denote that the verbal ac- 
tion is, or was, yet performing, or would yet be performed. 
In the negative forms of the tenses, it denotes that the ver- 
bal action would be performed no more or no longer. 

The final vowel of sa is changed into when used with the sub- 
stantive verb without its verbal root. 

297. In the present and past tenses, sa is inserted imme- 
diately before the verbal root. As : — 

Uyihlo mohleli na ? le your father yet alive ? 

Ifza afandulula; While he sent away. 


That it should be present a- 
gainst the time to come. 
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Ngokuba bmga<eko ; 

Ayuofanelekele ’nto; 

Xa abe^azitetelela njalo ; 

Kxa ebenga«enako ukuba angam* ! 
fibla; 

298. In the future tenses, i 
fix and root of the auxiliary j 

Anuoyi kubuya nibone ubuso bami; 
Zifoya kute^ga zona, wafika am- 
yeni; 


BecanBe ana not. 

It is no longer fit for anytliiiif. 
And as he thus spake for himself 
When she could no longer hide 
him. 

is inserted between the pre- 
. As: — 

Ye shall see my fiiuse no more. 
While they went to buy, the biide* 
groom came. 


1. The root of the auxiliary ya is often omitted from the 
future tenses, when used with sa. As : — 

Andirakuteta {for Andisayi kuteta) ; I wfil speak no more or no longer. 

Be«akumka {for Besaya kumka) ; Being yet to depart. 


2. In the contracted form of the first future tense, sa is 
Inserted between the auxiliary and the verbal root. As 

Umhlaumbi woBclazi eloculo ; | Perhaps she will still know that hymn. 

S. When sa is used with the native first future, Indie* 
ative, of the verb za, in its idiomatic usage (§ d66), a con* 
traction sometimes takes place by changing sayi into so. 
Sometimes, also, the infinitive prefix is omitted as w'ell, in 
whkh case the final vowel of za is changed into f. As : — 


Andhokuza ndilipose xamnye napaka- 
de ; ( for Andisayi kuza &c.) 
Aka«ozt amfumane ngobulumko ; {for 
Akasayi kuza Ac.) 

Abalungisayo ohaaoU { for abasayi 
kuza) banyotulwe ; 


1 wiU never throw it aside. 

He will never compete with him in 
skill. 

The righteous shall never be removed. 


A similar contraction occasionally occurs when sa is used with 
the substantive verb. For example : — 

Ayifoba nobubele ngakumbi na ? | Will he be favourable no more? 

299. In the compound forms of the tenses, sa is inserted 
in the participle following the substantive verb. As : — 


Inga iba i»ahleli kwada kw'anatnhla 
nje; 

Ange eogabi ofadhla ubomi ; 


It would have remained imtil this 
day. 

He ought not to live any longer. 



VERBIAL PARTICLES. 


»T 

1. The present participial prefixes are frequently dropped: 
in this conatruction, as in the following examples 

Ngoko it'Tesa aikalM Mihttibft (far Jesus thenlbr^ wtlked mo mon 
esahmmhm) ekuhleni ; openfy. 

Saigalo innjainm yonke ayiyi kuba Neither shall all flesh he eut off 
tanqanymlwa (for isanqaojmlwa) ; any more. 

Ukiize ndingahi «enaa (/or ndisenza) That I he not further tedious to 
imilemhelele kuwe ; thee. 

When the substantiTe verb is followed by another verb in the 
present, Subjunctive, the prefixes of this are sometimes elided in 
a similar manner. As : — 

Masiti ke ngoko singahi <agwehane Let us not therefore judge one^ 

(for sisagwebane) ; another any more. 

2. In the negative compound form of the first future, In« 
dicative, sa is sometimes used both with the substantive 
verb and the foHowing participle, for the sake of emphasis : 
as, Andhayi kuba saya, I shall go no more ; literally, I 
shall no more be yet going. 

3. The compound forms of the tenses are more frequently 
cfifiployed with this verbial than the simple forms. The 
substantive verb itself is often thus used in connexion with 
aa, in which case the root, as well as the prefix, of the 
participle may be omitted. When the root is not omitted, 
its final vowel is sometimes changed into i, like the negative 
verbal root of the aorist. Indicative (§ 234, 1). As 

Kanjalo igama«lako o/tyt kuba Bafra Neither shall thy name any more be 
nguye u^Ahrame ; Abram. 

Ngokuha ungehe trlilo igosa ; For thou mayest be no longer steward. 

Seshekweni tibe Hngebe tenako uku> When we could no longer forbear, 
nyamezela ; 

Jbaba tenaknkalipa kwokumhuza *nto ; They had no longer any courage to ask 

him any thing. 

Ayeya kuti amanzi augabi saU nguwo And the waters shall no more become 
^«ing»S a flood. 

Kwada akwabi sa&tko ’ndawo yokubu- Insomuch that there was no room to 
ta i receive them. 

SUKUBA. 

300. Sukuba is a compound verbial, being derived from 
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suka and ukuha^ and signifies, accordingly, to happen to be. 
It denotes a kind of contingency to be connected with the 
performance of the action of a following verb, either in re- 
ference to the subject ; or in reference to some circumstance, 
as that of tinier ptace, &c., in relation to it ; and is generally 
employed, therefore, where any of these are spoken of, 
without being individuated or particularized. 

1. The present verbal prefixes are used with this verbial, 
which are, in fact, the prefixes of the verb suka^ from which 
it is in part derived. The following verb is generally found 
in one of the participles, but sometimes in other forms, ac- 
cording to the sense intended. 

2. The prefixes of sukuba^ however, are often omitted af- 
ter an adverbial or conjunctional particle ; and sometimes, 
also, after the relative pronoun. 

8. Sukuba is also used in the still further contracted 
forms of suba and sub\ 


Abasukuba beja kuba bebleli ; 

Itamsanqa lomntu osukuba u-Tixo em- 
balela ukulunga ; 

Osukuha angamkela oku ; 

Oko asuha eya kuteta kiini ; 

Ukuba kusukuba kufe umntii ; 

Abo nisukuba nibafumene ; 

Ndokulandela apo usukuba uhambela 
kona; 

Into usukuba unxiba yona; 

Lo usuba emo^ika ; 

A bos ukuba amagama abo engabalwa*- 
nga enncwadini yobomi ; 

Xeshekweni sukuba ndityelwa into ; 

Kwakuya kuti bonke osukuha bendi- 
bona bandibulale ; 

lyakahlela zonke into isuV iblangana 
nazo xa ibalekayo ; 


Whosoever shall be living. 

The blessedness of the man, unto, 
whom G-od imputeth righteousness. , 

He that is able to receive it. 

What he will say to you. 

If a man should die. 

As many as ye shall find. 

I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest. ^ 

Whatsoever thou shalt bind. 

He that feareth him. . 

Whose names are not written in the 
book of life. 

Wlienever I am told any thing. 

And it shall come to pass, that every 
one that findeth me shall slay me. 

It throws down every thing it meets 
with in its flight. 


The literal rendering of these examples will be sufficiently obvi- 
ous, if the derivation of sukuba is borne in mind. 

SOI. The remaining particles which may. be included 
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under this head, such as Ete, Hand hither; Ina, Come 
hither ; &c., require no particular illustration. 

PEEPIXES. 

S02. The prefixes include the possessive and a few other 
particles, which are thus used to modify the signification 
of some of the other parts of speech. 


POSSESSIVE PARTICLES, 


303. The possessive particles express some of the more 
usual senses attached to of^ and vary in form according to 
the species and number of the governing noun. They are 
derived by prefixing the several euphonic letters to the 
vowel a, as in the following table: — 


SPEC. 1 

SPEC. 2 

SPEC. 3 

SPEC. 4 

SPEC. 5 \ 

SPEC. 6 1 

BP. 

SP. 

s. 

FZb 

B. 

PL. 

8 . 

PL. 

8 . 

PL. 

B. 

PL. 

8. 

PL. 

7 

8 

wa 

ba 

la 

D 

ya 

za 

sa 

za 

Iwa 

Q 

wa 

ya 

ba 

kwa 


1 . The final a of these particles, when used before words be* 
ginning with a vowel, coalesces with this according to § 37, 3. 
Hence a is entirely lost sight of before words with initial a, 
or o, as in the following examples ; — 


Jbnaliaslie abantu ; 
Amankla ezontaba ; 
Amadoda olohlobo; 


Horses of the people. 

The tops of those mountains. 
Men of that kind. 


2. When the possessive particle a is preceded by another 

prefix, the euphonic letter n, instead of coalescing with th^ 
affixed a, as in the above table, changes into As : — 

Badikwe nga«;abo amaqinga i And be filled with their own devices. 

Amaza engangatrolwandhle $ Waves like those of the sea. 

3. The possessive particles are used in the formation of 
the possessive and some of the compound forms of nouns 
and pronouns, according to rules which have already been 
sufficiently stated and exemplified. They are also used be- 
fore other parts of speech, as will be seen hereafter. 

304. The following table contains the nominal prefixes^ 
with all their several kinds of prefixual and medial deriva* 

H H 










1 Fonns according to deriyation. §§ 54, 1 ; 303 ; 264, 2. 4 Forms for the subjimctiye mood (a), and the participles ( 

2 Substitutes. §§ 65-56. be). § 264, 1-2. 

8 Form adopted in composition* §§ 303, 2 ; 286, 2* | 5 Forms used before certain adjectiyal roots. § 136. 
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KA. 

305. Ka^ with the signification o/*, is used in the forma- 
tion of the second possessive form of personal nouns, ac- 
cording to § 104. 

In compound words which are formed by contraction (§ 60), 
Tea is sometimes heard before personal pronomxs, instead of thQ 
possessiye particle. As : — 

Unmtu nom^ake {for nom£sizi kake) . . . . A man and his wife. 

306. Ka is prefixed to nouns and adjectives in the for- 
mation of numeral and other adverbs. As : — 

J5^hini, twice fi:^m hin% two. 

JTasibozo, eight times ... irom. isihozo, eight. 

JTakiilu, greatly from hulu, great. 

Amnnandi, pleasantly ... from mnandi, pleasant. 

1. When prefixed to numeral nouns of the second species^ 
singular, the euphonic letter is inserted after ka. As : — 

.Ablishumi, ten times from ishmi, ten. 

2. Ka is sometimes prefixed to the indefinite form of ad*^ 
jectives, having monosyllabic roots. As : — 

Airkuhi, evilly from U, evil. 

Aakuhle, gently from hie, gentle. 

307. Ka is also occasionally prefixed to adverbs with an 
intensitive or conjunctive force. As : — 

Aakaloku, immediately from Jcalohi, now. 

Aakadeshe, and for ever from kadeshe, for ever. 

KU. 

308. Ku is used in the formation of the dative form of pro- 
nouns, and also in that of the second dative form of nouns. 
It expresses the several significations stated in § 106, and 
varies in its usage according to the initial letter of the word 
to which it is prefixed. 

1. If the word commence with a, the final vowel of Jcu is changed 
into w, or the initial a is dropped ; as, A,7c;abantu and ^wbantu,. 
A^icamadoda and ^madoda. 
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The latter mode sometimes inyolTes the loss of a relative pronoun : as, Aruba- 
kulu, Arubalungilejo. 

2. If the word begin with e, hi is generally changed into Tew ; 
as A:toeli, Jcwqzo : but the initial e is occasionally dropped, as in 
A^i^lohashe. 

3. Before words commencing with % Jew is always changed into 
Jew, as, ^urinkosi, A^isicaka. 

4. When the initial letter is o, the final vowel of leu is some- 
times changed into w, and sometimes dropped ; as ^te?onyana and 
^onyana, Jcwo\io and ^oko, ^M;omkulu and A?omkulu, Arwolungileyo 
and Mungileyo : occasionally, also, the initial o is dropped after 
Jcu, as in A^t^nyana. 

6. When the initial letter is t#, it is always dropped ; as hum- 
fazi, ^mti, ^fefe. 

6. Before words beginning with a consonant, Jcu preserves its 
own form ; as huje, Icuho, Jculomo. But hwi occurs instead of leu, 
before some of the forms of the indefinite adjective mhi, and like- 
wise before similar forms of the interrogative pronoun ^na. Com- 
pare §§ 141 and 338. 

309. Ku is prefixed to the roots of numeral adjectives to 
express distribution. As : — 

^t^bini, in two from Uni, two. 

JKktatu, in three from tatu, three. 


KWA. 

310. Kwa is used in the formation of the locative form 
of nouns and pronouns, according to §§11^; 165, 3; and 
172, 3. 


NGA. 

311. Nga is used in the formation of the instrumental 
form of nouns and pronouns, as well as in that of some of 
their compound forms, and in connexion with which its 
several significations and usages have been stated. 

312. Nga is often prefixed to prepositions and adverbs 
with an intensitive or expletive force: As, w^rtpantsi from 
pantsi, ngase&e from ese^ iz^apandhle from pandhle^ nga^ 
kona from kona. 
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NA. 

313. Na is used, both as a prepositional and copulative 
particle, in the formation of the conjunctive form of nouns 
and pronouns, expressing and^ alsoy even^ in its latter cha* 
racter, and with in its former. As a copulative particle, na 
is likewise used before the other forms ; except the posses- 
sive and vocative, and such of the compound forms as com- 
mence with a possessive particle ; as well as before words 
in general, with the exception of verbs* 

1. In affirmative propositions, the former of two na’s will 
sometimes express both. Thus : — 

Wampa nokudhla n^ngubo ; He gare him both food and raiment. 

Wahamba nasemmini nasebusiiku ; He travelled both by day and by 

night. 

3. In negative propositions, na will sometimes have the 
force of a disjunctive particle. As : — 

Ungandipi ubuhlwempu nobutyebi ; Give me neither poverty nor riches. 
Kingabi nomali zegolide nezesilivere ; Provide neither gold nor silver. 

314. Na is used as an adverbial particle in the formation 
of the demonstrative adverbs ( § 351 ), and in that of the 
adverb namhla. 

315. The preceding particles nga and na usually coalesce, 
like the possessive particles, with the initial vowel of nouns 
and pronouns. In some instances, however, the coalition 
does not take place, the initial vowel being elided instead. 
This usage obtains chiefly in negative propositions, especi* 
ally in the case of aa, which rarely coalesces with a noun 
in immediate connexion with a negative form of the substan- 
tive verb. As: — 

Hdingenotyala /anto ; 

Engenanto yakuhlaula ; 

Asidhlanga izonka samntu ; 

Abafimi ’sibane naaikanyiso selanga j 

Bmdingateti ngosonka ; 

Eimgasayi kutshiwo ngomntu ; 

KuBgeagakuba ndifiine isipiwo ; 


Kot having the guilt of the thing. 
Having nothing to pay. 

We have eaten no man’s bread. 
They need no candle, neither light 
of the sun. 

I spake not concerning bread. 

It shall not be said of a man. 
Not booauao X desiio a gift. 
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The same usage prevails before the nouns into, indawo, ^c., 
when followed by the interrogative nina ; as wyanto nina, wmida- 
wo nina, ^atuba nina: also before numeral nouns and adjec- 
tives ; as 7^yflsixenxe, wymnibini, ^^^^mitatu, ;^mnnye, pezu kwamr 
nye : and occasionally in other instances. 

NGANGA. 

316. Nganga, a reduplicated form of nga, is used in the 
formation of the first comparative form of nouns and pro- 
nouns, according to§§ 117; 165, 5; 173; and 181. 

NJA. 

317. Nja, with the signification like, appears to be only 
found in the interrogative njamn^, in the adverbs njaXo, ka- 
^‘alo, ka^ako, and in the following particle njengdi, where 
its final a is changed into e for the sake of euphony. 

NJENGA. 

318. Njenga, a derivative of nja and nga, is used in the 
formation of the second comparative form of nouns and pro- 
nouns, as well as in that of some of their compound forms, 
according to §§ 118 ; 123; 127; 131; &c. 


PA. 

319. Pa is prefixed to nouns, or parts o^ nouns, in the 
formation of prepositions and adverbs. In some cases, its 
final vowel coalesces with the initial one of the noun in the 
usual manner. As : — 

Pmidhle, outside from indhle, the field. v 

Pmitsi, beneath from izwntsi, the lower part. 

P^zolo, last night from izolo, yesterday. 

Pezulu, above from izulu, heaven. 

AFFIXES. 

320. Ana, anyana, and azana, are used as diminutive 
affixes to nouns and adjectives, according to §§ 87 and 148. 

Ana sometimes changes its final a into e ; as umsinyane from 
wminya, fatshane 
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321 • KazT, a derivative of the roota^rt, female, and the 
prefix ia, is used as a, feminine affix to nouns, as noticed in 
It is sometimes required, also, with adjectives, ac- 
cording to § 423. 

Ka%i is likewise employed in the way of comparison ; as in 
huluJcaziy very great, and kakulukaziy very greatly ; also in 
the form of nouns noticed in § 89, 2. In some cases, it would 
appear to be used simply to vary the meaning of a word ; as 
ubawokaziy uncle, from ubawOy father : or where comparison 
is only implied ; as innyamakaziy the generic name of those 
animals whose flesh is good for food, from innyama, flesh. 

322. Kweni is affixed to the inflected dative form of nouns 
which denote some period of time, with an adverbial force ; 
the initial vowel of such nouns being in most cases elided. 
As: — 

Xeni^ereni, at the time when from ixa, time. 

EmhleniArtccwi, in the day when firom umhlay day. 

XesJienikvjemy at the time when from ixeshoy time. 

Xeshenikweni is more generally used in the contracted form of 
xeshehmni. 

323. Ndini is used in a pronominal sense, as an affix to 
the vocative form of nouns, according to § 132. 

324. She and tye are sometimes affixed to words, for the 
purpose of giving them a new application : as kadeshcy for 
ever, from kadey long ; ilangatyCy flame, from ilangay sun. 

325. Yay there, is used in the formation of the demonstra- 
tive pronouns and adverbs, which denote the most distant 
objects. 

326. Yo is a particle used in connexion with the relative 
pronoun, which is affixed to certain tenses of the verb, ac- 
cording to § 180. See also § 241, 2. Its use is simply of 
2l formal character. 

327. Ra is a particle of comparison. Its use is shown, 
with nouns in § 89, 1, and with adjectives in § 149. 

EXPLETIVES. 

328. The following particles, namely key nje^ bOy and ke-> 
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ialoku^ are used as mere expletives, corresponding'in general 
force to some of the uses of then^ nowy and the like. 

1. Ae is affirmatory, consentive, precatory, and inferential. 
As 


Baya ke nabo ; 

And they went also. 

Hamba ke ; 

Go then. 

Ke Kkosi ! 

Ah Sir! 

Kuliingile ke ; 

It ia good then. 

2. Nje is expostulatory, intensitive, and inferential. As 

Uyala na nkusebenza nje ? 

Do you reftiae to work then ? 

Tifune kaloka nje ; 

Seek it at once now. 

Kubonakala nje ; 

It being manifest then. 

3. Boy a derivative of yehoy 
firmatory. As : — 

yes, is requestive and con- 

Nxama ho ; 

Make haste now. 

Ndiyeke ho ; 

Do let me alone then. 

Ndinyanisile ho ; 

I am in earnest now. 

4. KeJcalokuy a derivative of JcalolcUy now, and Jccy appears 
to be employed, more for the purpose of giving an oppor- 
tunity for thought, or of affording relief to the memory, than 
for adding any particular force to the meaning. Its use is 

most prevalent in the course of a 

narrative or an argument. 

INTERROGATIVES. 

329. The interrogatives include those particles which are 
only used in an interrogative manner. They are as follow : — 

^^a ••• ••• 

Simple interrogation ( § 366) 

Nina 

What? 

Nganina 

"WTierefore ? 

Njanina 

Like what ? How P 

Ninina 

When ? 

Sinina 

Whether of the two P 

Yinina 

% 

WTiy ? 

XTbanina 

Who ? 

Ngakananina 

How much ? 

Xangakananina 

How much ? 


ji 
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Ena mi Ngapina 
Ngapina 
Kangapina 
Wupma, &c. 


Where? Whither? 
How many P 
How often ? 
Which? 


NINA. 


330. Nina is used both as a noun and as an adjective. 

1. As a noun, it belongs to the third species with the t 
prefix, and assumes most of the forms which are common to 
nouns in general. The prefix, however, is always omitted 
from the simple form, except when preceded by the sub- 
stantive verb, and is generally dropped, likewise, after pre- 
fixes terminating in a. In the inflected form, it is the root 
( ni ) which sufifers change, and not the interrogative na. 
Thus : — 


Simple form — ^Nina {for inina) What ? 

Possess, - — JFanina or u^enina Of what ? 

Dative - — Kwinina and eninina To what P In what ? 

Causal - — ^Yinina By what P 

Instrum, - — Nganina or ngenina Through what ? 

Cofj, - — Nanina With what ? 

1 Comp, - — Nganganina As what P 

2 Comp, - — Njenganina Like what ? 


i. The simple form is often preceded by the nouns into 
and indawOf and sometimes, also, by the noun ituba. In 
the former case, what is used in the sense of what thing ; 
and in the latter, in the sense of what reason. Thus : — 


Uyafuna *nto nina ? 

Yinto nina ujifundayo ? 
Yindawo nina le ibalwayo ? 
Kays kwaziwa ngandawo nina ? 
lituba ni enizile ngalo ? 

Undei\je nje ngatuba nina ? 


What are you seeking ? 

What are you learning ? 

What is this that is written ? 
By what shall it be known ? 
What is the cause wherefore ye 
are come? 

What is the reason you use me 
thus? 


ii. The possessive form is generally used in the sense of 
tehat sort. As 
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Wenza iaono sanina ? What orima ha acnmoff ? 

Umaebenzi ujigotoenina ? What sort of work is it ? 

iii. When nina follows a verb in the Relative fornii k is 
used in the sense of what reason. As 


Wayenzela nina ? For what reason did yon do it t 

Wambulalela nina ? And wherdS>re slew he him ? 


2. As an adjective^ nina belongs to the first class^ 6x» 
pressing what^ in the sense of what sort. Thus : — 


Nozuza tunvuzo omnina ? 
Kondakela indhlu ennina f 
Benza imimangaliso minina ? 
Kiba nokubulelwa okimina? 


What reward will ye obtain ? 
What house will ye build me ? 
What miracles did they work f 
What thank haye ye ? 


When referring to a noun of the common gender^ nina 
may denote what sort, in the sense of male or female. As 

Uyatanda ihashe eUnina ? 1 What heurse do you like— 

I xuale<» female? 


NGANINA. 


SS\. Nganina is the instrumental form ot nina, in its ad* 
verbial usage (^50S), and is generally employed in asking 
the reason of things. As : — 


Nibe nindifima nganina ? 
Weza nganina? 

Kwigamna likuba wenje nje ? 


How is it that ye sought me ? 
Wherefore came he ? 

Why do you act thus ? 


SmiNA. 


332. Sinina is used at the end of an interrogative propo- 
sition, in which two inquiries of an opposite character are 
expressed or implied* It is preceded by the substantive 
verb, which is more generally used in the impersonal 
form, as in the following examples : — 


Uugozayo net, sxkangele wumbi, ku> 
sinina ? 

Sinikele, smgamkeli, bumwa? 

Yazi kaloku ukuba yingubo yonya- 
na wako kovtatna ? 


Art thou he that should come, or 
do we look for another ? 

Shall we give, or shall we not give? 
Know now whether it be thy son's 
I coat or no ? 
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YININA. 

333. Yinina is the interrogative ininaj with its euphonic 
letter prefixed after the substantive verb^ and is generally 
used in the way of exposfulationy more or less direct. As: — 

Yimnia ukuba ubuze kumi ? Wbj askest thou me ? 

Kdingumalusi womninawe wami yt- Am I my brother’s keeper ? 

nina ? 

Jhiymina ukuba undenje nje uku- Why hast thou made me thus ? 

ndidala ? 

UBANINA. 

334. tJbanina is an interrogative noun of the first species, 
and follows all the analogies of nouns which are proper names, 
with the u form of the prefix. It is properly representative 
iiipersonsy but is also used in reference to namesy as in the 
following example : — 

Igama lake linguftonina 7 | What is his name 7 

NOAKANANINA and KANOAKANANINA. 

335. Ngaiananina and JeangaJeananina are derived respec- 
tively from the adjective ngakanaynnA. the adverb kangakana^ 
by affixing nina. The former, therefore, is an interrogative 
adjective of the third class, and the latter an interrogative 
adverb. They are used as in the following examples : — 

Ixesha elingahananina ? How long time 7 

Ngento engakananina ? By how much 7 

Kwobanga^anaainaumzalwanawam How oft shall my brother sin a- 
midone ? gainst me 7 

Kwobakade^angaXronantna ndinani? How long shall I be with you 7 

Kufuti kangakanarwMt ? How often 7 

Xakula ngamandhla kangeikamnina So mightily grew the word of God 
ilizwi lika-Tixo loyisa ; and prevailed. 

PINA. 

336. Pina is an interrogative adverb, usually signifying 
where or whither. When used in connexion with nouns ac- 

----- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I 

65 The Hebrew personal interrog- 1 Compare Lee’s Heb. Gram. § 178. 
^ve pronoun (mi) has a Bimiiar usage. | i. 
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cording to § 578, 2, it expresses in tbe sense of^^fchenee 
is it ?*’ the particular reference being to the source or origin 
of the thing spoken of. Thus : — 

Uzenza ngegimja lapina ezizinto ? By whafauthority doest thou these 

things? 

Bttbulmnkafc^«i«mkw»l)onaT Wlirt wisdom i. tiu* which is giran 

unto him ? 


NGAPINA and KJANINA. 


S37. Ngapina (How many) and njanina are interrogative 
adjectives, the former belonging to the first class, and the 


latter to the third. As : — 

Amahashe mangapina ? 

Bzomali xingapi 1 
Umntu onjanina ? 

Koko babizwa ngegama elinjani ; 


The horses are how many ? 

How much mon^ is that ? 

What sort of a person ? . 

By whatsoever name they are called. 


WUPINA, ^C. 

338. Wupina, &c., are interrogative pronouns, varying 
in form according to the species and number of tbe noun to 
which they refer. They are severally derived by prefixing 
the proper euplionic letters to pina. Thus 


8PIC. 


8INO. 


PLTTB. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


wupma 

lipma 

yipina 


sipma 

lupina 

wupina 


bapina 

wapina 

zipma 

zipina 

zipina 

yipina 

bupina 

kupina 


The above particles express which, and sometimes who 
and what. Like all other pronouns, they take their euphonic 
letters after the substantive verb, and assume different forms. 
Ill the formation of the dative, kwi is used for ku before 
the second, third, and fourth species, singular; and third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth species, plural. The following exam- 
ples will be a sufficient illustration of their use 
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Tiyiphta into elnngileyo endiyabije- 
nza? 

Lulupina olufdndiso lutsha 7 
Kifuna nkuba mandinikulolele lott- 
jMfiakwababini? 

Woba ngmnfazi wawupina 7 
Okmnkani bomblaba bamkela kuba^ 
pina imali zeminikelo 7 
Utanda ukuba sije silungisde kwt- 
yipina indawo ukuze ndblaipoai- 
ka7 

Ngawupina nmteto 7 


Wbat good tbing sball I do 7 /if* 
It is what good thing that &o. 
What new doctrine is this 7 
Which of the two will ye that I re- 
lease unto you 7 
Whose wife shall she be 7 
Of whom do the- longs of the earth 
take custom 7 

Where wilt thou that we go and 
prepare that thou mayest eat the 
passover 7 
By what law 7 


Those pronouns which include such of the euphonic letters as 
consist of a vowel and a superadded corresponding consonant ( § 
54), sometimes omit the latter. As : — 


Kungennxa yatpina yayo enindigi- 


7 


Ipina into 7 


For which of them do ye stone 
me 7 

Which thing. 


339. Ninina; ngapina (whither), the intensitive form of 
pina ( § 31^); and kangapina, a derivative o( ngapina (how 
many) and ia ( § 306) ;-are interrogative adverbs. Neither 
of these, however, requires any particular illustration* 

N. B. The several interrogatives are often u||ed with their jSnal 
na elided : as, ni, nini, ubaniy yim^ sini^ pf, ngap% wupi^ ^c. 


ADVEEBS. 


340* The following list contains the adverbs which are in 
most general use : — 


Apa 

^^po ... «•* ... 

Edwa and Odwa 

Ekohlo and Ngasekohlo § 503 

Ekuhleni § 566 

Ekunene, Ngasekunene § 508, 3 

Ekutile (§ 508, 3) and Ekutini 7 
(§ 542, N. B.) 3 

Endhle and Ngasendhle § 503 .. 
Ewa 

""w ••• 

Euti 


Here 

There, where 
Only, alone 
To the left 
Openly, manifestly 
To the right 

To such a place 

Outside -in the field 

Yes 

Often 


*.• 


« . • 


••• 


••• 
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Grami 

Gxebe 

£Cai ••• ••• ••• 

Kade 

Xadeshe 

Kakade 

Kakulu 

Kaloku ... 

ILambe #*#1^ ••• ••• 

Kamsinya and Kamsinyane 
aTL0no ... 

■I K aTi ^aka •«. ... •*« 

J£.au^ako ... ... 

Kanjako 

ELanjalo 

jC.aiiyo ... ••• . 

Kona and Ngakona (§ 312) 

Kudala § 508, 2 

Kude § 508, 2 

Kufupi § 508, 2 

Kuhle § 508, 2 

Kunene § 508, 2 

Kunye § 608, 2 

Kupela § 572 

Kusasa § 572 

Euseloko and Kusoko ... 

Kuqala § 525 

£^wa ... ... ... 

Mayela 

Kakanye (from na md kanye) .. 

Namhla 

Kapakade 

Kdawonye 

Ngabomi 

Kgakumbi 

Ngapa md Ngapo 

Ngokuhlwa § 502 

Kgomso § 502 


.. Aside 

Certainly, by the by, Ac. 

.. No 
.. Long ago 
.. For ever 
.. Long ago: Certainly 
.. Greatly 
.. Now 
.. Of course 
.. Soon 
.. Truly, well 
.. So -as this 
.. So -as that 
.. Again 
.. Also, again 
.. Wholly, altogether 
.. There, thither 
.. Of olden time 
. . Afar off 
.. Near 
Softly 
Truly 

Together -aH at once 
But, only, besides 
Early —in the morning , 
Since, after that 
First -in order 
Even, also 
Thereabouts 
Even once, at all 
To-day 
Ever 

Together -in one place 
Wilfully, purposely 
Otherwise 
This way, that way 
This evening 

To-morrow ; This zooming 
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NgomTa § 502 

Nyakenaye 

Njalo 

iNjo ••• ••• 

Nxa X& § 504 

Kqangi a/nd Nqanje 
Jfqwa ••• 

••• ••• ••• 
f3kix ••• ••• ••• 

Dkuya ofli^ Oko 

Paya apa-ya) 

Fezolo 
Tanci § 504 

Umhlaumbi and Imlilaimbi 
Xamnye o/nd Nxamnye . . . 
Xesbekweni^ &c, § 822... 
Soda 



.. Backwarda 
.. Last year 
So-in that way 
So-in this way 
.. ‘When 
.. First -in time 
Just, ^actly 
.. Once more 
Now 

.. Then, wbm 
Tond^ 

.. Last night 
First -in time 
.. Perhaps 
Aside, away 
.. When 
Adieu 


341 • Many of the preceding adverbs are only sack in a 
syntactical point of view. Etymologically, they are nouns^ 
pronouns, adjectives, or verbs, as will be seen from the dif« 
ferent sections referred to above, or from some of those 
which immediately follow. The same observation, also, is 
equally applicable to the prepositions and conjunctions. 

34S. Edwa and Odtea vary in form, according to the per- 
' son, species^ and number of the noun or pronoun to which 
they refer, as follows (§§ 54, 3, vii ; 55, 3 ; and 56, 5) : — 


nss. 

snc. 

1 sure. 


I 


Ndedwa or Ndodwa ... Sodwa or Sedwa 

n 


Wedwa 

Nodwa or Nedwa 

III 

1 

Yedwa 

Bodwa 

• • • 

2 

Lodwa 

Edwa or Odwa (§ 54) 

• • • 

8 

Yodwa 

Zodwa 

• • • 

4 

Sodwa 

Zodwa 


6 

Lodwa 

Zodwa 


6 

Wodwa 

Yodwa 

• • • 

7 


Bodwa 

... 

8 


JCodwa 


343. Kona is the indefinite form of the personal pronoun, 
nsed instead of the place referred to, and thus becoming 
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equiyalent to there. Hence it sometimes precedes apo, on 
the principle involved in § 512, for the sake of greater em- 
phasis.^ As : — 

Akenza mininzi imiBebenzi ya- I He did not many mighty works 
mandhla konaapo; | there. 

344. Kuseloko is derived by prefixing the perfect tense of 
sala, in its Idiomatic usage, to oko. Kusoko is a contrac- 
ted form. Before nouns and pronouns it is sometimes used 
as a preposition, in which case, the form okwa (§161) is 
substituted for oko, its final vowel coalescing with the ini- 
tial one of the succeeding noun, as also with that of the 
succeeding pronoun, if it commences with a vowel. Thus : — 

KutehkweaSkilA ; Ever since the days. 

jrttfe/oku^okuqaleka kwomhlaba ; From the beginning of the world. 

Ktuelokwa lammini ; From that day forth. 

345. Napakade, when preceded by the substantive verb, 
is treated as a noun of the first species with the u form of 
the prefix, as in the phrase, kude kube ngonapakade, for 
ever and ever. 

346. Ndawonye is a contracted form of \ndawo mnye, one 
place, and is used adverbially to express together, in the 
sense of in the same place with.'^ 

347. Nyakennye is a contraction of the noun innyakdi, 
year, inxoalition with the indefinite adjective ennye, one, 
and is used adverbially to denote the year preceding the 
current one. 

348. Oku is the indefinite form of the demonstrative pro- 
noun this, used in the sense of this time. Kaloku is deri- 
ved from oku, by prefixing ka, and inserting the epenthetic 
letter /. Okuya and oX:o, again, are the indefinite forms of 
the demonstrative pronoun that, used in the sense of that 
time, and will express, therefore, then, or when, according 
to the construction. 

^ Some of the principal forms of the preceding demonstrative pro- 
nouns are likewise used adverbially : as ngoJcu, at this time : mho, 
and when ; kokuya, to when ; nyenyoko, as when. 


J 
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349. Umhlaumbi is a conrentional usage of unMa umbi^ 
another day. Imhlaimbi is a contracted form of the plural, 
— imihla imbi, other days, — and is also used in the same 
way. 


DBMONSTEATIVB ADVEEBS. 


350. The demonstrative adverbs vary in form, according 
to the species and number of the noun referred to, as in the 
following tables : — 


SFBC. I BIBO. 


PLUB. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Nanku 

• • • • • f 

Naba 

NaU 

♦ • • • • • 

Nanga 

Nantsi 

• • • • • • 

Nanzi 

Nasi 

• • • • • • 

Nazi 

Nalu 

• • • • • • 

Nanzi 

Nangu 

• • • • • t 

Nabu 

Nanku 

Nantsi 


SPEC. 


BIVO. 


PLTTB. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Nankuya or Nanko 
Naliya or Nalo 
Nantsiya or Nantso 
Nasiya or Naso 
Naluya or Nalo 
Nanguya or Nango 


Nabuya or Nabo 
Nankuya or Nanko 


Nabaya or Nabo 
Nangaya or Nango 
Nanziya or Nanzo 
Naziya or Nazo 
Nanziya or Nanzo 
Nantsiya or Nantso 


351. The above forms are used in the sense of Here 
is, ” , and There he is, ” with their plurals. 

1. The former appear to be derived, . by prefixing ria to the 
several euphonic letters, or to their substitutes. 

i But liku is used for ngu, first species, singular. 

iL Yif third species, singular, and sixth species, plural, is changed into tsi, 
which takes the epenthetic letter n before it. 

iii. The epenthetic n is likewise inserted before the euphonic letters of the third 
and fifth species, plural, and also before those of the eighth species. 

2. The latter are derived from the former, by afiixing ya; and 
of these, the forms which terminate in o are contractions. 

3. The epenthetic letter m is sometimes inserted before the eu- 
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letters of the first species, plural, as na/niba, namhaya, 

namho, 

4. The euphonic letters of the second species, singular, are some- 
times changed into ti, in which case the epenthetic n is inserted; 
as nanti, nantiya, nanto. 

352. Nantsif third species, singular, is employed in the 
colloquial style, to represent the name of a person or thing 
which happens to be unknown or forgotten at the time by 
the speaker. If the reference be to a person, nantsi takes 
the prefix first species ; as u-Nantsif Such a one ; but if 
to a thing, the prefix third species, is used ; as inantsiy 
such a thing. 

353. Nankuy of the eighth or indefinite species, is em- 
ployed with both numbers of the first person, when requir- 
ed. As : — 


Nanku ndilapa ; 

Here I am. 

Kanku silapa ; 

Here we are. 

NUMERAL ADVERBS. 

354. The numeral adverbs 

are as follow ( § 306 

Kanye 

Once 

Elabini 

Twice 

EAtatu 

Thrice . 

Eane ... ... 

Tour times 

Eahlanu 

Five times 

Eatandatu 

Six times 

• Easiienxe 

Seven times 

Eamboxo 

Eight times 

Easibozo 

Eight times 

Kalitoba 

Nine times 

Ealishumi 

Ten times 

Kamashumi 

Tens of times 

Ealikulu 

Hundred times 

Eamakulu 

Hundreds of times 

Ealiwaka ... ... 

Thousand times 

Eamawaka 

Thousands of times 


355. The intermediate numeral adverbs between the tens, 
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hundreds, and thousands, are supplied by the help of the 
numeral adjectives and nouns. 


Kalislmini eHnesihlanu ; 

Kamashumi mabini ; 

£alikulu elmamasbmni mablaim ; 
Kamakulu matatttanamaahiiTni mane; 
Kaliwoka elinamakulu matandatu 
anamashumi asibozo ; 

Kamawaka alikulu dinamaaci xna* 
hlanu j 


Thus : — 

Fifteen times. 

Twenty times. 

Hundred and fifty times. 

Three hundred and forty times. 

A thousand, six, hundred, and eighty 
times. 

A hundred and fifty thousand times. 


PEEPOSITIONS. 


356. The following are the principal prepositions : — 


Ele and Ngasele 

Emva Ngasemva 

Emveni and Emvenikweni, &c. 
Enkla Ngasenkla ... 

Ese and Ngasese ... 

Ezantsi and Ngasezantsi 

Kamva ... 

Malungana and Maliinga 

Nganeno 

Ngennxa 

Pakati and N gapakati . . . 
Pambi and N gapambi . . . 
Pantsi Ngapantsi ... 
Pandble and Ngapandhle 
Pesbeya and Ngapesbeya 
Pezu Ngapezu 

Pezulu and Ngapezulu ... 


Beyond 

Behind 

After 

Above -farther on 
Beyond -out of sight 
Below 

After -in time 

Opposite to 

On this side of 

On account of 

Within, between, among 

Before 

Beneath 

Without, outside, besides 
Across, on the other side of 
On, upon, over 
Above -higher 


1. Emva and Emveni are two different dative forms of 
the noun umva^ the back part of an object, emvaheing used 
in reference to space^ and emveni in reference to time* Hence 
emvenikweni from the latter according to § 322. 

2. Enkla is the dative form of inkluy the high part of an 
object, as ezantsi is of izantsi^ the low part of an object. 

3. Kamva is another derivative of umva^ according to 
§ 306. 
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4. Malungana and malunga are the roots of verbs used 
prepositionally. 

5. Ngennxa is the instrumental form of innxa^ a part. 

6. For the prepositions commencing with the prefixes pa 
and nga^ see §§ 319, 312, and 53, 1. 

357. The several prepositions are also used as adverbs^ 
When ele is so employed, its initial vowel is dropped, as in 
the following example : — 


Ndiya kukutuma le ebaheyideni ; 


I will send thee fear hence to the 
Gentiles. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


358. The conjunctions are as follow : — 


Hlazi Hlazibe 

Lest 

Hleze, Hlezi, a;?dHlezibe 

Lest 

Ingabi § 537 

Lest 

Ize § 666, 2, iii. .. 

That then, and then 

I^antx ... ••• ••• 

Whereas, and yet 

Koko and Kuloko 

But 

Xodwa 

However 

Kukona 

Consequently, then 

Nakuba and Nakubeni ... 

Although 

Nangona 

Although 

Ngako and Ngoko 

Therefore 

•IN'oko ••• ••• ••• 

Yet, nevertheless 

Njengoko 

As 

Njengokimgati and Ngokungati ) 
§ 542 ; 

As if, as though 

^3kokuba ... .*• 

That, how that 

I^ofix ... .*• 

But then, how then 

U^kuba ... ••• ... ... 

If, since, that, because 

'TJ kuze ••• ... ... ••• 

In order that 


1. Hlazi, hlazibe, hleze, ^c., are different combinations 
of the verbal roots hla, za, and ba, and are used, accor- 
dingly, in reference to such events as are likely to occur, 
unless the means for their prevention are adopted. 
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S. Kodwa is the indefinite form of the adrerb odwa used 
disjunctively or adversatively*. 

3. Kuloko is the demonstrative pronoun oko used adver- 
sativelyi with the substantive verb prefixed. Koko is the 
same in a contracted form. 

4. Kukona is the adverb kona used inferentia11y> with the 
substantive verb prefixed. It is used to point out the con*- 
sequence of some circumstance referred to, as in the following 
examples .• — 

Kukena; usapo lakululekile ; Then {for that reason) axe the chil- 

dren &ee. 

Kukona beziya kugcineka izizwe ; Then {in that case) would the 

nations be pi^serred. 

5. Nakuba is another form for nokuba, when used ad- 
versatively. Nakubeni is a contraction for nasekubeni ; and 
is an intensitive form of ekubeni, with the literal significa* 
tion, even in that. 

6. Nangona is for nakona, even it, used adversatively, k 
being changed into ng for the sake of euphony. 

7. Ngako is the instrumental form of the personal pronoun 
kona^ used inferentially, and is often followed by the demon- 
strative pronoun, in accordance with § 51^, for the fuller 
expression of the meaning. 

8. NgokOf noko^ and njengoko^ are different forms of the 
demonstrative pronoun oko^ the first being used inferentially, 
the second adversatively, and the third comparatively. 

9. TJkuba is the infinitive mood of the substantive verb in 
its nominal usage. Okokuba is a derivative of this, and the 
demonstrative pronoun okoy and literally signifies, therefore, 

‘‘ thaty that. ” 


The several forms of uhiba and okohula are also used conjunc- 
tionally, either copulatively, conditionally, causally, adversatively, 
or comparatively. These are as follow ; — 


TJkuJba Okokuba 

JFbkuba««d ITokokuba... 

Ekubeni, Ngasekubeni, and 
Kwokokuba or Kokokuba 


... That 
... Of that 

I To that, in that 


% 
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Eukuba and Kokokuba By tbat 

Ngokuba oaJ Ngokokuba ... Through tbat, because, for 
Nokuba Nokokuba ... ... And that, whether, though 

Ngangokuba and Ngangokokuba So as that 
Njengokuba and Njengokokuba According as that 

10. Ukuze is the infinitive mood of the verb za, in its 
idiomatic usage, with the final vowel changed into e. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

859. The following are the principal interjections : — 


A! 

Hail! 

Au! 

... Alas I Oh! 

He! 

... ... ... So! denoting assent. 

Hi! 

... Exclamation of surprise, &c. 

Hei! 

... ... ... Used in calling to any one. 

Hiku! ... 

... Hmiting exclamation. 

Ho! 

... ... ... Denotes indignation, &c. 

Hoi! 

... ..• ... Denotes regret, pity, &c. 

Nci! 

... ... ... Dear me ! 

NxatsM ke ! 

... Exactly so! Just so! Good! 

Tshipo! ... 

... TJsed in reference to the cold. 

Wa! 

... ... ... D sed to invite attention. 

"Wenna! ... 

StiU ! 

To! 

... Denotes surprise, &c. 

X! 

... Denotes contempt. 

Qa! 

Woe! 


1 . Wa is a contraction of the pronoun wena, which is often 
used in a similar manner^ especially in calling aloud to a 
person. 

8. Mawo, and Bawo, the vocative forms of umawo, my 
mother, and uhawOy my father, are frequently employed in- 
terjection ally, more particularly the former, in the sense of 
Wonderful ! Strange ! and the like. 

3. The use of O as an interjection is an Anglicism, but it 
is frequently used in addresses to the Deity. 


OF PROPOSITIONS. 
PART III. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT OP WORDS. 


360. In the preceding parts, words have been chiefly con- 
sidered in reference to their elements and individual pro- 
perties. It remains, therefore, to treat of them in their 
collective usages, when united together for the enunciation 
of a complete proposition. 

It may be premised, that the Construction of words refers to their gram- 
matical agreement, including both ccncord and regimen ; and the Arrangement of 
words, to their relative position with others in the same sentence. 

OF PEOPOSITIONS. 

361. Propositions are either simple or compound^ income 
plex or complex^ according to the character of their principal 
parts. (§ 387) 

362. In another view propositions are either absolute or 
relative. 

1. Absolute propositions are those which express in them- 
selves a complete sense ; and are divided into affirmatioey 
negative^ imperative^ interrogative, optative, 

2. Relative propositions are those which only form a com- 
plete sense in union with one or more others ; and are 
divided into hypothetical, conditional, interjectional, cop^ 
ulative, adversative, ^c. 

363. Afortnal definition of each of these several propositions 
will not be necessary, as they are common to all languages, 
and, in general, are sufficiently characterized by the nature 
of the words employed in their construction. A few re- 
marks, however, must be offered in connexion with some of 
them, in order to elucidate what is peculiar to the Kafir 
language. 

NEGATIVE PROPOSITIONS. 

364. The negative is expressed in the verb, which has 
distinct tensual forms for that purpose. This will account 
for the almost entire absence of negative particles, as well 
as throw light upon such constructions as the following :* — 
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NEGATIVE PROPOSITIONS. 


Akuko nmnn je oqondajo ; 

Xungabi kuleyo iy^omteto jodwa ; 

Kimgekoko kodwa ; 

Kungabi ngemilomo yetn jodwa; 

Ingeko imisebenzi ; 

Singabi nasono $ 

Akananto ; 


There is none that nnderstandeth : lit- 
erallj, There is-not even one &c. 

19'ot to that only which is of the law: 
literally, Not-being to that &c. 

Not only so : lit., Not-being that only. 

Not only with onr lips : literally. Let 
it not-be with &0. 

Without works : literally, Works not^ 
being present. 

Without sin : lit., Not-being with sin. 

He has nothing : lit., He is-not with 
anything. 


1. The particle na sometimes appears to express a nega- 
tive, especially when used in reply to a question, as in the 
following instance : — 

Bebenetuba lanina lokumbulala ? What reason had they for killing 

him? 

Nalinye ; None. 

But in this and similar cases, the answer is really an el- 
liptical one, a negative verb being necessary to the full 
expression of the meaning. As this, however, is readily 
supplied from the question, its omission creates no difficul- 
ty. In the preceding example, accordingly, the complete 
answer would be — 


BebengeneWnyt ; | They wer^-mt with one. 

2. The preceding observations also apply to the adverbs 
nakanye and napakade^ both of which appear to express 
never in the same circumstances. 

N. B. The negative is sometimes used to denote a very strong 
affirmative. See, for examples, §§ 373 — 374. 


365. The verb musa^ which is probably the causative stem 


form of miika, to go away, is 
of you must noty ” as in the 

Musa ukwenje njalo ; 

Mttsani kuteta ; 

Musa^ Monindini, ukulalela ikaya 
lolungisayo ; 

Andikutyelauga na ukuba musa 
kutya kuyo ? 


used imperatively in the sense 
following examples : — 

You must not do so. 

Ye must not speak. 

Lay not wait, O wicked man, against 
the dwelling of the righteous. 

Did I not tell you that you must 
not eat of it. 
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INTERROGATIVE PROPOSITIONS. 


366. Interrogation is formally expressed by the particle ua^ 
either simply, or in combination. Thus : — 


Wahlals fiiti na haao ? 
AAenzanga na izono ezikulu ? 
Babengsbonibonkeiio? 
Wabonakala kubanina 2 
Woza niiuna? 

Waya ngapina? 


Did he continue always in it 2 
Did he not oonunit great sins ? 
Were they all sinners 7 
To whom did he appear 7 
When will he come 7 
Whither did he go 7 


Na is also used where interrogation is only implied. As 


Ukuba baziqonde, nokuba baguqu- 
kile na ngennyaniso; 

Behmgazi ukuba yinto nine $ 
Behinaukwazi ukuba ezizintozi- 
njalo kusinijia ; 

Aze abone ukuba kwopela pine ; 


That they should examine them* 
sdres whether they have truly re- 
pented. 

They knew not what it was. 

Seeking to know whether these 
things are so. 

To see how it would end. 


OPTATIVE PROPOSITIONS. 


367. The verb nga usually expresses the ordinary act of 
wishing^ in connexion with a following verb in the Potential 
mood; the two verbs together thus supplying a sort of 


Optative mood. Thus : — 

Ndinga ndingatanda; 

Ndinga ningazi ; 

■ Unga banga bmnkile ; 

Singa singazi ukuba zezokuti nina 
ezizinto ; 

Singa unge ube wenje njalo oko ; 


I wish to love. 

I would that ye knew. 

He wishes they may have gone. 

We would know what these thinga 
mean. 

We wish you could have done so 
then. 


I. In this construction, the several tenses of the verb in 
the Potential mood are also used in their contracted forms^ 
As : — 


Ndingasga7«7a ; 
UngangoAam&a ; 
Ndonga nganditetile ; 


I wish to speak. 

He wishes to go. 

I shall wish to have spoken. 


% When the verb nga, to wish, is used in the aorist^ 

L L 
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OPTATIVE PROPOSITIONS. 


Subjunctive^ the auxiliary nga is alt<>gether omitted, as iu 
the following example : — 

Ndakungafefo ; I When 1 vish to speids. 

368. Nga is also used to express a wish in a precatory 
manner, corresponding in general force to Matfy Pray^ and 
the like, in the phrases — May you he happy ! ” — I pray 
ihee!^ ^c. Tbeaorist, Indicative, is usually employed in 
this construction, though other forms of the verb will be 
sometimes required, according to §§ 380 — 384*. Nga^ 

moreover, is used in the same person as the following verb, 
and thus, in effect, passing oq the act of wishing to the 
subject of this. As : — 

Wanga 0*^0 aogajkiipst^ sac^e^ 
i^ana wami I 

Yanga in-Koei ii^ganandisa ; 

KuHinga kungebe qalo ! 

Kodwa kaloku wanga ungabaxolela i- 
Bono sabo ; 

P^fefe Iwen-EoBi yeta, luka-Yesn 
Kristu, livanga lungako kani ; 

WangOy Nkosi, ungatuma ngesandbla 
salowo umtiimayo ; 

Aze u-Tixo onamandla onke ange anga- 
ninika uknpatwa ngofefe ebusweni 
bendoda! 

369* An urgent wish, corresponding in force to the 
phrases, — that!'' — Would that!" Btid the like, is ex- 
pressed by the help of the substantive verb. This is used in 
the aorist. Indicative, negative form, and generally implies a 
degree of regret that the thing desired had not been obtain* 
ed, or that the event alluded to had not taken place* 
Thus : — 


God be graciom lutto thee, Hiy acp ! 

And tbe Lord make yon to iomeaae. 

Lot it not be so! 

Yet now, if thou wilt f<M^ye their sin. 

The grace of our Lord Jem Christ bo 
with you. 

O Lord, send, I pn^ thee, by th<^ 
hand c^him whom thou wilt send. 

And B|ay God Almi^ty give yoamfiK^ 
cy before the manl 


Andaha ndahlala kona ndingasu- 
kanga! 

Andahi (§ 234, 1) bendinaso isi' 
kimdlila sokulala ! 

Azaba inkosi xonddaba aanoku- 
tekeleza! 


Would that I had remained 

• I 

there, and not departed ! 

Oh that I had a lodging place ! 

Would that the duefe of theearthU 
were agreed I 


HYPOTHETICAL PROPOSITIONS. m 

4 


The substantive verb is sometimes used in the imperso-* 


nal form in this construction. 

Akmaba safela ezweni le- Jipete sisa- 
ndhla sika-Yehoval 
Akwaba abantu bonke bebeya kum- 
kanza u-Tixo 1 


As: — 

Would that we had died by the hand 
of the Lord in the land of Egypt! 
Oh that all men would serve God! 


HYPOTHETICAL PROPOSITIONS. 


370. The substantive verb is generally used to express 
simple hypothesis. As : — 


Ho! navela ninayo ; 

Ningabi ndize kububisa umteto ; 

Bamrola esitadeni, fte&aufile; 

Hgeasinto endibe ndibM bomangala nga- 
so; 

Saba kungalunga nkuba sxshiywe e- 
Atenesi sedwa ; 


Indeed! I thought you were bom 
with them. 

Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law. 

They drew him out of the city, sup- 
posing he had been dead. 

Of such things as I supposed they 
would complain about. 

We thought it good to be left at 
Athens alone. 


371. The verb ii is sometimes used in a similar manner. 
As j — 


NiH ninanina? 

Singe singaH ubu-Tixo buiye- 
ngegolide; 


Wlmt think ye ? 

We ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like unto gold. 


372. To express hypothetic semblance^ the verb nga^ to 
seem, is generally used. As : — 


STgokuba komi btaiga akufanelekile ; 

Wada wanga udanile ; 

Unga uyamkonza u-Tixo ; 

Hgokuba ubuso bake bebunga uyaya 
e^Yerusaleme ; 

£uze kunge besafuna ; 

Ukuze ange uyaswela into ; 

Zilani nokunokui^ga kukohlakele \ 

Isandi eanga sesomoya oqutela nga- 
mandhla; 

Wahlala ezweni ledinga^ Unga lilizwe 
lasemzini j 


For it seemetih to me unreasonable. 

At length he seemed confounded. 

He seems to be religious. 

Because his face was as though he 
would go to Jerusalem, 

As though they were still seeking. 

As though he needed any thing. 

Abstain from the very appearance of 
evil. 

A sound as of a mighty rushing wind. 

He sojourned in the land of promise 
as in a strange country. 
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Inani lamadoda laye linga limawaka The munber of the men was about fire 
mahlanu ; thousand. 

Tor other modes of expressing this kind of hypothesis, see 
§§ 537 and 543. 


INTERJECTIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 


373. The negative particle hat is used with a strong af- 
firmative force in the way of exclamation. Thus : — 


Hai, wena m£sizi ! ukolo Iwako lukulu ; 
Hai, ubunzima benu nina nihlutijo! 
Hal, umkiwane ukwoma kamsinja ! 
Hai, umntu enelishwa nma ! 


O woman ! great is thy faith. 

Woe unto you that are full ! 

How soon is the fig tree withered away! 
What an unfortunate man am 1! 


374. The negative verbial asi is sometimes used iu a 
similar manner. As : — 


Asi nokuba zinkle iunyawo zabo ba- 
shumayela uxolo ! 

Asi kuko nokuncinezelwa kwami kude 
kwenziwe ! 


How beautiful are the feet of them 
that publish peace ! 

How am I straitened till it be ao- 
complished ! 


. 375. The infinitive mood of the substantive verb, in the 
construction noticed § 536, is sometimes used with an inter* 


jectional force. Thus : — 

Ukuba baninzi ke kwabaqashwa 
bakabawo abakutya kwaneleyo- ! 
TJkuba *nkle kwayo ! 

Ukuba kude ke ! 


How many hired senrants of my 
fiither’s have bread enough-! 
How pretty it is ! 

What a distance ! 


376. Interjectional phrases are also formed by the assis- 
tance of the interrogative njanina^ and in other ways, as in 
the following examples : — 


Kuko isizukulwana, anjanina a- 
mehlo aso ukuzidhla ! 

Musa ! ukwenza kade kwako ! 
Ukugeza kwake ! 

Au, umntu olusizi endinguye ! 


There is a generation, O how lof- 
ty are their eyes ! 

How long you are doing it ! 
What a desperate fellow ! 

O wretched man that I am ! 


377. An exclamation by way of oath or affirmation, is 
expressed by the vocative form in the case of nouns, and 
by the participle in case of verbs. Thus : — 
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Okanje, hoim bo>EavO| niimtlo- 
]a$ 

utolio u-Yehova; 


Or else, hy the li& of Fhaioah, 
je are spies. 

As 1 live, saith the Lord. 


COPULATIVE PROPOSITIONS. 


378. The copulative particle na is used for the purpose 
of connecting nouns^ adjectives, pronouns^ and particles 
together, according to § 313. Thus: — 


Indoda nomfazi wayo ; 
Ezulwini nasemhlabeni ; 
Ngomlilo nangamanzi ; 
Amanzi amnandi narara ; 
Wateta kumi nakubo ; 
Esama-Yodi nssama-Girike ; 

Apa fMipaya ; 

Pakad nangapandble ; 


A man and his wife. 

In heaven and on earth. 

By fire and by water. 

Sweet water and bitter. 

He spoke to me and to them. 
That of the Jeweaud that of the 
Greeks. 

Here and there. 

Within and without. 


379. Verbs are united together, by placing the latter in 
some particular forniy according to that of the antecedent 
one. The following sections exhibit the principal usages 
adopted in this method of construction. 

380. The Imperative mood is followed by the presenU 
Subj unctive* As : — 


Gcina imiteto yami, upile ; 
Lindani nitandaze ; 

Nditi kwelinye, Yiya, Uye ke ; 


Kdep my commandments, and live. 
Watch and pray. 

And I say unto one, Go, and he 
goeth. 


But if the latter verb expresses that which is future and 
conditional, it is sometimes used in the augmented form of 
the jiret futurCy Indicative. As : — 


Celani, naniya kupiwa ; 

Funani, naniya kufumana ; 

Melani u- Satan! waeya kunibaleka ; 


Ask, and it shall be given you. 
Seek, and ye shall find. 

Resist the devil and he will flee 
from you. 


381. Two or more verbs in the infinitive mood can be 
joined together by the copulative na ; or the latter may be 
used in the present y Subjunctive. Thus: — 
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TJnttebeftti wtf w o ktikiudiigai Abftntu, Theb employuieBt Is to teAi{it mta, 
nokubarolela kulejo indawo yawo; and to draw them to tlieir own place. 

Ufanele ukimikelwa esaadhleni zaba- He must be deMtered into the hands 
ntu akurtuethwe ; of men, and be crucified. 

382* The participles follow each other without any for- 
mal sign of connexion. Thus 

'WezA esitya esela nokusela ; He came eating and drinking. 

Besiva bebona imimangaliso waye» HeaaHmg and seeing the miracles which 

nzajo ; he did. 

383. The present and future tenses of each mood, gene- 
rally require the following verb in the presenty Subjunctive. 
Thus 

Abalungisayo bayavuma bavuye ; . The righteous sing and rejoice. 

Sizazi ukuba uxela ufundise ngento . We know that thou sayest and 
elungileyo; teachest rightly. 

Intombi iya kumita, izale unyana ; ' A virgin shall be with child, and 

shall bring forth a son. 

Hgayo lejo imihla abantu bofuna In those days shall men seek death, 
ukufa, bangakufumani ; and shall not find it. 

Hgubanina obengayi kwoyika jfrena, Who would not fear thee, and praise 

adumise igama lako ? thy name ? 

Hdingayicita itempile ka^Tixo, ndl- I am able to destroy the temple of 

buye ndiyake ngentsuku zibe nta< God, and to build it in three 
tu ; , days. 

Ange engalusi intsapo zawb, anga- They ought' not to circumcise their 
Aambi ngamasiko kanjalo ; children, neither to walk after 

the customs. 

Hdize ndimbedeshe, ndmbulele, ndi^ That I should worship him, and give 

tembe yena yedwa ; him thanks, and trust in him only. 

But the latter verb may be used in other forms, in con- 
nexion with the above tenses, according to the following 
rules : — 

1. The present. Indicative, is sometimes followed by its 
corresponding participle y or by its augmented form, or by 
the aoristy Indicative. As : — 

Kangela, wena ubizwa ngobu-Yodi, — Behold thou art called a Jew, — and 
usazi iutando j^Qy^wauzitembela ; knowest his will, —and art confi- 
dent. 
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Xasliekwem H0aiuiuMi»lo wako elota- If Uiou bring tbyg;ifk to tbe attv, and 
reni, wakumbula apo~ ; there rememberest — 

Qanlcttba esiza kiizqi» iMvalaiteto sami. Whosoever oometh to and hMsetb 
wazenza ; mj sayings, and doeth them. 

When the latter verb expresses that which is future, it is 
used in the augmented form of the first fidure^ Indicative. 
As : — 

U*Tixo uyeyisa amandhla aeo, vmeya GK>d controls their power, and will 
kusindita bonke abamtembayo ; save all who put their trust in him^ 

S. The first future. Indicative, is often followed by its 
augmented form, and sometimes by the aorist, Indicative. 

As : — 

Ndosuka ndiye kubawo, ndandiya I will arise and go to my father, and 
kvti kuye ; will say unto him* 

Liya kuncoliswa ilanga hdwgasayi The sun shall be darkened, and 
kukanya ; shall no more give light. 

Nokuha iya kuaa— , yassifitmmut And if he shall come — , and find 
zinjalo ; them so. 

3. The second form of the present. Potential, is firequeht^ 
ly followed by the aaristj Indicative. As ; — 

Ngekutengwa ngawo imali, zapiwa There might be hoi^ht with it 

amahlwempu ; money, and given to the poor. 

Singe sifunda nali, uixelita kwa We ought also to learn, and follow 

* 

nina ; your example. 

4* The present. Subjunctive, in its imperative usage, re* 
quires the latter verb in the augmented form of the first 
future^ Indicative, if it expresses that which is future and 
conditional. As : — 

Uze utete kodwa libe lilizwi, sasiya But speak the word only, and my 
kuH isicaka sami sipiliswe ; servant shall be healed. 

Occasionally, also, it is followed by the aorist. Indicative, 
As: — 

Xeshekweni uya kulipulapula-, wenzs If thou wilt hearken-, and wilt do 
ngokuhmgileyo— , wapulapula nemi- that which is right—, and wilt give 

yalelo yake 2 ear to his commandments. 

3S4. The pa>st tenses of each mood, are usually followed> 
by the aorist ^ Indicative. As : — 
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Wapakamisa amehlo ake, tvabona 
iudawo ikude ; 

Owokuqala uye wagalela ifiyali yake 
pezu kwomblaba ; 

Bendisifa, naza kundikuza ke ; 

Obesitandile, wasihlanza kuzo izono 
zetu ngelake igazi ; 

Unga ute ngoko wasa imali yami ku- 
banaaelii ndaza ndati ndakufika 
ndazuza into yami ngenani ; 

Akuguquka ekwoneni kwake, wenza 
okulungileyo ; 

Ndakuba ndivile ndahona ; 


He lifted tip his eyes, and saw the 
place afar off* 

And the first went, and poured out 
bis vial upon the earth. 

I was sick, and ye visited me. 

Who loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood. 

Thou oughtest therefore to have put 
my money to the exchangers, and 
then at my coming I should have 
received my own with interest. 

When he turneth away from his wick- 
edness, and doeth that which is 
right. 

When I had heard and seen. 


1. The past tenses are also followed by the augmented 
forms, or by one of the ‘participles. As 


Hgoknba sibe sibona — ^ satize kumbe- 
desha; 

Yens nimtabatile, naye nimkurusesha; 
Babedesha bekonza kodaliweyo ngape- 
zu kwom-Dali ; 

Hgenindipulapule tnngatukululanga e- 
Kirete; 


For we have seen—, and have come 
to worship him. 

Him ye have taken, and have crucified. 

And worshipped and served the crea- 
ture, more than the Creator. 

Ye should have hearkened unto me, 
and not have loosed firom Crete. 


2. The past tenses of the Potential mood are frequently 
followed by the present^ Subjunctive. As : — 


Ngenikupe amehlo enu, nindinike 
wona; 

Ange elindile angavumi ukuba indhlu 
yake igqotyozwe ; 


Ye would have plucked out your own 
eyes, and have given them to me. 

He would have watched, and not have 
suffered his house to be broken 
through. 


385. A latter verb sometimes takes the same form as the 
antecedent one, with kanjalo or kanjako added. As : — 

Bendisifa, iendtsentolongweni ka- I was sick, and in prison: Ut,, I was 
njalo, in prison also . 

386. In some instances, again, the copulative is altogether 
omitted^ the latter verb being in the same form as the ante- 
cedent one, or in a different one, according to the sense 
intended, as in the case of absolute propositions. Thus : — 


PARTS OF THE PROPOSITION. 


m 


Zonke inklobo zezilo ziyoyiswa, zijo- 
yisiwe ngabantu ; 

Lijenza imimangaliso, — lijabakohlisa 
abemiyo pezu kwomblaba ; 
£alimela unmta olumkilejo, woku- 
tanda ; 


Eyery kind of beasts is tamed, (and) 
hath been tamed of mankind. 

He doeth wonders, — (and) deoeiyeth 
them that dwell on the earth. 

Bebnke a wise man, (and) he will 
loye thee. 


For the more emphatic modes of expressing the copulative; see 
§§ .267; 545, 2 ; 563; 565; and 566. 


PAETS OP THE PEOPOSITION. 


387. Every proposition, whether it consist of few or many 
words, is capable of a division into two parts, usually term- 
ed, — subject and predicate. These are either simple or 
compound, incomplex or complex. 

The subject, or predicate, is simple^ when it contains only one idea ; eimpound^ 
when it includes two or mOre. They are incompiex^ when expressed by a single 
word ; complex^ when expressed by several. 


SUBJECT. 


388. The subject generally consists of a noun or pronoun 
alone, or of a noun or pronoun in connexion with other 
words, which serve to limit, or otherwise modify, their sig- 
nification. The noun, or pronoun, is termed the nominative^ 
and upon this the other words, when the subject contains 
subordinate parts, are more or less dependent for their paiv 
ticular form. The nominative, moreover, is formally repre- 
sented in the prefix of the verb, and to this, accordingly, 
or to that part of it which constitutes the sign of person, 
species, and number, a pronominal value is assigned. In 
most propositions, therefore, there are in point of fact two 
nominatives, the one pronominally inherent in the verb, 
and the other definitely expressed by the noun or pronoun. 
Thus : — 


U-Tixo wadala umblaba; 
Ndiya, kubamba mina : 
Afratandi aba&an/u; 
Afateta tina ; 


Godf A^-made the earth, 
/-will go, /. 

They-do not love, these 
If e-did not speak, we. 


M M 
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S89^ The predicate usually consials of a verb^. or of m 
\erh a»'di 0 e and: others: whid^. are 
subordinate to> 

The substantive verb is never used as a predicate. Where this 
occurs, therefore, the following word must be regarded as the 
proper predicate, or its leading member, and the substantive verB 
as the copula^ or link of connexion. 

390. Of the subordinate parts or the predicate^ that 
vhieb 18 ' the object of the verbah action is the prindpah 
This obj^ect may be either a noun or pronoun,, and^is unmo^i 
daate or mediate^ near or remoter 

The object is immediate^ when t2ie verb^'acttcii pflBSiS'to it^withxnrir tit» im 
ter?ention of axy: formal xuediiim; and mediate, when soeh intervention takes 
^aoe. In othei; words,., the olject is immediate or mediate,, according as the 
verb is used transitively or intransitively.. It ia near Qi remote, according, to 
its relative sitnation with the verb. 

391. The immediate ol^eet of the verb is termed the ac* 
^usative, and requires additional notice from the fact of its 
being formally represented in the verbal medial, just as the 
nominative k* in the verbal prefix. la those propositionsii 
accordingly, where the verb which predicates is used tran- 
sitively, there may be two accusatives, as well as two nomi- 
i>atives^ the one being, pronominally. resident in the verb, 
and the other definitely expressed by the noun or pronounu 
Thus: — 

U-Tixo uyasmi tato zonke; < God he«-Mm-kaow8 idl 

Ngeshnkonto r t We ought to Aim- serve kinu. 

TEMPOUAET PEEUICATU. 

, 39£. The Kafir language possesses another peculiar fea- 
ture, in the employment of what may be termed a temporary 
predicate. This is supplied by the verb ti^ which predicates 
of the subject indefinitely, as being, becoming, or doing so, 
thus leaving it to the verb of the real predicate, to define 
the kind of being or action which is intended to be express- 
ed. In this construction, the verb ti is used in that tense. 


TEMP®HAll Y I 


iht time jmd state tibe action or being require, 
whilst the verb of the real predicate usually takes sts form 
laceording to the rules etated in §§ S80— 384. The ibllow* 
ing examples exhibit the principal usages of the temporary 
dedicate: — 

1. It is used before relative propositions and parentheti- 
teal clauses in general. As >: — 


Wati oMibibaebuTslaa&eiietyalaeBia- 
lyBlmis 

.iHgeadcvro yofaiba b^epa -idniiba 
jdnmqabiia, boMUite kws.nalMqa- 
diwa; 

.Xanfoadiwiikttba ailMialft vkuH^ nk- 
hU ukungabedeshi nenkaimko som- ■ 
IiIsIm, ^nkiale ngbkttqftbiikB ; ! 

Kijan. Qkaba ktnti «mTeni kweataaka 
’mbmi kubeko ipasika ; 


'W hosoerer sha^^ kill shall be in danger 
-of the judgment. 

Jnsonmeh that, if it irare possible, 
they shall 4eoeiye ‘the veiy ekot. 

^Vadiwgas ttat, dmymg ungsdliiiaes 
and worldly lusts, .we should liye 
.soberly. 

Ye know that liter two days is the 
passoTer. 


*2. Before the subject of a proposition, whether it consist 
*6f^he ^nominative alone, or of the nominative and subordinate 
parts. As : — 


YaH innqanawa ffahamba ebusweni 
bamanzi; 

AU lomaxego omabini ahlala tti 
owaka i 


And the ark went upon the fiiooof 
the waters. 

The two old men sat in silenoe. 


3. Before the immediate or mediate object of the verb, 
either with or without accompanying parts. As 


wHTolela pakaii en- 

dhlwini ; 

Wotikuia iziloezingengcwele utabaie 
. ngazibini ; 


Th^ pulled ]>>t into the house. 

Of beasts that are not .clean thou 
shalt take by two. 


4. Before words and phrases of modification. As : 


Uti hodwa ubmtikale ku-TihlO ' osem- { 
fihiekweni ; 

iWoU kanjalo sAaMk pambi kwake ; 

Bati ngokuzensisa benze imitandazo' 
emide; 

Ngenditi^ ma-Yodi, ndanyammla uku- 
siva^ 


'But that thou appear rnito thy Father 
which is in secret. 

Moreover, he shall* go ’before him. 
And for a pretence make long prayers. 

0 ye Jews, reason would that I should 
bear with you. 





TEMPORARY PREDICATE. 


5. Before two or more of the preceding usages in com- 
bination. As : — 

Bait kodwaabadifiipile bake, bakubona But when his disciples saw it, they 
lonto, baqumba kunene ; had indignation. 

IFaft’kekalokukwaoko, umnabonjana Then came to him the mother of Ze- 
baka-Zebedi, weza kuje $ bedee’s children. 

6. Between the relative pronoun and the verb, or between 
the relative pronoun and any of the above usages. As : — 

Abantwana zinto eziti zilile kamsinja ; Children are things which soon weep. 
Umti, owati akuwuposa emanzini, A tree, which when he had cast into 
amanzi asel’ eba mnandi ; the waters, the waters were made 

sweet. 

OU Dgennza yezizinto umsindo ka- For which things’ sake the wrath of 
Tixo uze pezu kwabo ; God cometh on them. 

"Eziti inkhzijo zonke zivulekele kuwe ; Before whom all hearts are open. 

Enditi kaloku ndiyuye ekuyeni kwam Who now rgoice in my sufferings, 
ubunzima $ 

393. In some cases^ the verb of the real predicate is used 
in a different form to that which is required by the rules in 
§§ 380 — 384. For example: — 

1. The present, Indicative, of the verb ti, is sometimes 
followed by a verb in the same form^ or by one in the aorist^ 
or perfecty Indicative, according as the sense intended may 
demand. As : — 

Ndiii ke ukuqala, ndihulela ku-Tixo First then, I thank my God. 
wami; 

Oti ngelixesha wasipa ufefe ; Who hast given us grace at this tim^ 

Siti ke ngoko ntuml^ u-Yudasi no- We have sent therefore Judas and 

Sihisi i ' Silas. 

2. The first future, Indicative, and the present. Poten- 
tial, of the verb tiy are sometimes followed by verbs in the 
same form. As : — 

. Ndoti ke ngoko, xa ndiyifezileyo lento, When therefore I have performed this, 

ndodhlula ngakuni ukuza e-Spayine ; I will come by you into Spain. 

Ungati ukuba uyatanda, ungmdihla- If thou wilt, thou canst make me 
mbuiula ; clean. 


■ 0 ' 
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geneeal peinciples op consteuction. 

EUPHONIC CONCORD. 

394. The principles which are found to influence the con« 
cordance of Kafir words, as well as their mutual depen- 
dency upon each other, are widely difierent from those which 
govern the languages of either Europe or Asia. In any of 
these, a harmony of gender and number, and in some, a 
harmony of case, is essential to the agreement of many of 
the parts of speech. In this language, however, the whole 
grammatical construction is regulated by another and totally 
different principle, namely, that which has been termed, 
the Euphonic concord. With the exception of the single 
inflected form of the noun, and a few changes of which the 
root of the verb is susceptible, in the formation of some of 
the tenses, all grammatical variations of form are effected 
by means of prefixes^ which evolve a regular and uniform 
system of alliteration. In the practical working of this prin- 
ciple the noun takes the lead, as upon the prefix of this 
depends the particular form of most words which are sub- 
ject to grammatical government. Each prefix has its cor- 
responding euphonic letter or letters, as also its own form 
of the adjective, pronoun, and verb, and likewise of the 
possessive and some other particles ; so that whilst all the 
nominal prefixes are subject to the same general principle 
of action, yet each one is independent of the others, in the 
precise form of that action. A harmony between the nom- 
inal and other alliteral prefixes or forms, therefore, is the 
essential thing in the construction of Kafir propositions. 

< 395. It is evident from the above remarks, that neither 
gender nor number has any direct or immediate influence, 
30 far as grammatical government is concerned ; both the one 
and the other being lost sight of in the form of the prefix or 
word. 

1. The following comparison will illustrate the case of 
gender. — The three nouns, indoda'y inkazanay and indhluy 
express the same ideas as are attached to many girly and 
housey respectively. But whilst the three latter require 



as mttny %>i^ %A'go>^amfiiefit 9 on ac- 

count of their difference in gender \ the three former have only 
on 0 | because of their agreement in prefix. Thus, in English, 
if one *were speaking of a man, 'he w>»ld %e employed*; if of 
« gxAy she ; and if of aiionse, H \ bat,<in Kafir, yona ^otild 
4be used vnth :all, ^t being the CMrresponding proncHm 4e 
the prefix in. 

2. In the Case of numier^ idso, one word does mot *agree 
with another ftecottse it is singular or >jdural, but because 
there is a correspondency between thmr prefixes. For though 
this distinction has more influence in the language than that 
of gender, yCt it is of the same mediste 4iiid .secondary ch»- 
Tacter, the form being in both instances tibetroe^sabjecto^ 
^amoiatical government. 


*APPOSITieN* 

^96. Anbther principle which is found to prevail in the 
Cdns^ruction of Kafir propositions, is that 6( apposition \ 
mccolrding to which, words are said to be in logical, fhough 
not in formal agreement. 

A Word agrees with Mother when suth iigreonent diMovenUe 

firom the sense alone. Words ngreejhnna%, when the agreement is maniftst 
fixnn some change which they haye undergone in their form, according to the 
general usages of the language. 

•897. As the former principle, * then, supersedes a -har- 
mony of; gender and 'number, inasmuch as that is not the 
primary object of grammatical government, so this, dn like 
manner, supersedes a harmony of ease. Thus, adjectives 
and pronouns agree with their nouns simply accordiug to 
the fm*m of their characteristic prefixes, without reference 
to any accidental appendage which they may have ^receiaed, 
or any change w^ich they may have undergone. 



TOSR NOMINATE AiSD^ YEftR »C 


CeNCOSSAITGS OP HOE^ PBQ^CIPj^. 

398. The principaT parts of the proposition aret the nom» 
inative^ the rer6» andj in n. subordinate sense^ the accf^r 
Mtive. 


TH^ NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 


SBQ^. The fienbt ooneords with its nomiaatiFO kt person^ 
species^ and number, by means of the verbal prefix^ which 
eorresponds to> the form of the Iktteix Thus<; — 


PER. 

SFE. 

NUlffi 

1 

r 


ting. 

• • 


plur. 

n 



• w 

k 

plur. 


% 

aihg^. 

• • 

• » 

plur. 



:Sing. 

• • 

• • 

plur. 

mm 

e 

.aingt ' 

• • 

• a 

plur. 

# • 

4 

singr . 

# % 

• a 

1, 

|pl«r. 

• • 

5 

»ing. 

m> • 

a • 

plur. 

1 * ! 

m a 

e 

sing. 

• • 

4 

• • 

*pluiv 

• • 

7 


e • 

: ^ 

I 


\Y<fiipendula mlna I answered 

<Sopendula /tna We answered* 

&yabiawa wana. Thou ait called- 

^pibiziia.fftna , . Ye are callede 

lAabo.tirKama. Kama-saya ac 

Bataho abaata People aay aq 

.. .. •• The tioiife llii ihUea. 

Ama^y^ osnle The stones hate foUfu 

I' Zato tlangisiwe The thing ia laada right 

Izinio zdungisiwe The things are made right 

Antya.«'zele ... The basket ia.fjuU 

/iBttya.staele .. The baskets are fulh 

/^pukile The rod ia broken 

Izinti sapukile . . The rods ara broken 

I’ Um\.i uyahluma The tree is growing 

/mtti tyahluma . . . , . . . . The nees are growing 

I^^suku fruflkile, Night has arrived 

Pcod has. been, cookenl 

400. When there are two or more nominatives of the same 
species, and of the singukr number, the verb sometimes 
agrees with their corresponding pfora? prefix. As : — 


TJyihb nonycka hohtk nepaubW i. 

InUiziyc ka-Faro neyezicaka sake 
zaguqukela ngakubo abantu ; 
Umfimekiso lo kwa nombalo lo, pe- 
kabanina? 


Thy father and thy mthcr sbaU. be 

gM. 

The heart pf Fharoahand his servMits 
was turned against the people. 

Whose is this image and superscripr 
tion? 


401. If the nominatives have difierent prefixes, and their 
signification admits of it, they are sometimes classed to« 
gether as persmu or things* In the former case^ the verb 



m THE NOMINATIVE AND VERR 


concords with bona^ the personal pronoun correspondiiig to 
abantu ; and in the latter^ with zonuy the personal pronoun 


corresponding to izinto. As 
U'Pilati nama-Todi baddla (bona) 
amasodati ukuyaraslia Iona ; 

Babe ze (bona) bobabini, indoda noxn- 
fazi wajo ; 

Izulu nomblaba zizele (zona) bubu- 
ngcwalisa buka-Tixo ; 


Pilate and tbe Jews appointed soldiers 
to guard it. 

And th^ were both naked, the man 
and his wife. 

Heayen and earth are full of the glory 
of God. 


402. More generally, however, where the verb has two 
or more nominatives, it either takes the impersonal form, 
or it concords with the nearest, or with that which is the 


principal actor. Thus : — 

Kwohuba izulu nomblaba ; 

Kuhlangene ufefe nennyaniso ; 
Kwasindiswa u-Nowa nosapo Iwake . 
Iwonke ; 

Nxa isihlunu sako nomzimba wako 
ububileyo ; 

Iiaza ilanga nezulu /amnyama ; ■ 


Heayen and earth shall pass away. 
Grace and truth haye met together. 
Noah and all his family were sayed. 

When thy flesh and thy body are 
consumed. 

And the sun and the air were dar- . 
kened. 


Yaizele nemilambo namacibi ; 
U-Mikayeli namangelosi ake walwa 
nennamba ; 


Both riyers and pools were full. 
Michael and his angels fought 
gainst the dragon. 


403. When the nominative is a personal pronoun, it is 
usually omitted, as the verbal prefix not only indicates its 
form, but also includes its meaning. 

1. But it is sometimes used for the sake of emphasis or 
precision. As: — 


Sendishiywe ndcdwa mina ; 

Wena uya kugweba pezu kwetu ngen- 
nene na ? 

Nina niyityuwa yomhlaba ; 

Ngokuba bona beya kuhlutiswa j 
Sabuya tina^ sasala sona ; 

2. It is also used whenever 
in connexion with it. As : — 


And I am left alone. 

Shalt thou indeed reign oyer us ? 

Ye are the salt of the earth. 

For they shall be filled. 

We returned, and he remained. 

the copulative na is required 


Nami ndoka ndinibuze ; 
Nawe uya kunqanyulwa j 
Ondiligosa nami \ 
Zitungile nazD\ 


I also will ask you. 

Thou 'also shalt be cut off. 
Who am also a steward. 
They are good also. 



IHE Accusative and Venb. itss 


404. If there be two of more nominafives of difibrent 
l^erBona^ the verb concords with the first person, plural, ra« 
ther than with the second, and with the second person, 
plural, rather than with the third. Sometimes, also, it 
coneords with the nearest one. Thos i — 


Uyahona ke, uyililo Daini betiku/una 
siluaizi; 

Uknba ndna nabeoitiz boko a^fmmng 
ufefe ebuaweni bako ; 

Oya kukululttfa ngawo, wena nendhln 
yako yonke; 

Ndimi nab<mtu band ahdkbhlaketeyo ; 


Bebold tby fatber and 1 bave sought 
thee sorrowing. 

That I and thy people lurrcrfotiifd ^ihoe 
in thy sight. 

Whereby then and all thy hoiiscr shall 
be saved. 

I and my people are wicked. 


405. Where the same noun or pronoun is nominative to 
two or more verbs, the concordance is sustained by each, 
but the particnlar form of the latter verb or verbs, depends 
upon rules which are stated elsewhere. See $§ 380 — 384. 


THE ACCUSATIVE AND VERB. 


406. The veth concords with its accusative fO personr, 
species, and number, by means of the verbal medial whiefa 


corresponds to 

PER. 

SPE. 

NUM. 

I 

1 

sing. 

• • 


plur. 

n 


sing. 

• • 


plur. 

III 

1 

sing. 

• • 

a a 

plur. 

• • 

2 

sing. 

• a 

a a 

plur. 

• • 

8 

sing. 

• • 

a a 

plur. 

• a 

4 

sing. 

a • 

• • 

plur. 

a a 

5 

sing. 

a a 

a • 

plur. 

a • 

6 

sing. 


a a 

plur. 


7 


• • 

8 



Vndixo\e]e Mina Thou hast forgiven mS 

Udxolele tinx Thou hast forgiven tta 

NdaAvsindisa vena I saved thee 

Ndiyam’xelela ntna I tell you 

U-Satani wamkohlisa a-Eva Satan deceived Eve 
UyaAazi aAantu bonke • . . . Thou knowest all men 

Zalfshiya Ikaya lazo They left their home 

Uyaieadela anuavii ami He despises my v^orda 

/ridhiovu asi^oyikl We fear not the elephant 

Uyazigeina zonke tzinto . . He preserves all things 
Waftbeta Mfcaka sami .. .« He beat my servant 
Uyaztbala tzono rami . . . . Thou reckonest my sins 
Wa/teapula u/uti Iwami . . . . He broke my rod 
Uyaztfundisa tnlsapo . . . . He teaches the children 
U-Tixo uwenzile Mmhlaba . . God made the earth 

Uytwele imtiambo He has forded the rivers 

UAutyile uAusi He has eaten the honey 

UAscitile uAadhla You have wasted the food' 


N N 
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THE ACCUSATIVE AND VERB 


, 407. When the accusative is a personal pronoun, it is 
usually omitted, as the verbal medial sufficiently denotes 
both its form and meaning. Thus : — 


InnyolLa yaiM^tkohlisa ; 

Umsindo womntu wokudumisa ; 
Waeja kustsindisa j 
U-Tixo uatdalile ; 


The serpent deceived me. 

The wrath of man shall praise thee. 
And he will save us. 

God hath made you. 


It is sometimes used, however, for similar reasons to those 
given in § 403, in reference to the personal pronoun when 
nominative. As : — 


U-Tixo umptJuunisile yena ; 

Kuloko bona bengamazanga yena ; 
Usilwele Hna ’zicaka zako ; 
ZundUungisele nami indawo yokuhlala ; 
Woti no-Yihlo wasezulwini anixolele 
nani $ 

Basilimaza naso ; 


Him hath Gt>d exalted. 

But they knew not him. 

Defend us thy servants. 

Prepare me also a lodging place. 
Your heavenly Father will also for- 
give you. 

They wounded him also. 


408. Where the noun or pr.onoun is accusative to two or 
more verbs, the medial is repeated with each, and the con- 
cordance is thus sustained by all. Thus : — 


Umntu wenzelwa tikunzazi, nokum- 
tanda, nokumkonza tt-Ttro; 
Babefanele ukumva yena kakulu, bam- 
lulamele ; 


Man was made to know, love, and 
serve God. 

They ought to hear and obey him im- 
plicitly. 


409. When there are t?wo or more accusatives to the same 
verb, the form of the verbal medial is influenced by similar 
rules to those which affect that of the prefix, when the verb 
has two or more nominatives ( §§ 400, 401, and 404). 
Thus : — 


Waye u-Tixo wa^ambesa u-Adame 
no-Eva j 

Waye u-Tixo waftatamsanqela (bona ) 
' indoda nomfazi ; 

Ihashe nomkweli walo u&aposele (ho^ 
na) elwandhle; 

Wafttuka (tina) sobabini, mina no- 
nyana warn ; 

Wandtfaka entolongweni, kwa mina 
nenkosi yaboji ; 


And God clothed Adam and Eve. 

And God blessed the man and woman. 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea. 

He reviled both me and my son. 

And he put both me and the chief 
baker in ward. 
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410. In all constructions, however, it is a very genera) 
usage for the verbal medial to be omitted, where the noun 
or pronoun is expressed, and vice vers4- Thus : — 

I have trusted in thee. 

He that reoeiyeth you, reoelyeth me. 

He separated the waters. 

Then Pharoah oaUed Moses and Aa- 
ron. 

God created the heavens and the earth. 
I will give this land to thy seed. 

And I will give to thee and thy seed 
the land. < 

He will teach you all things. 

He gave him the keys. 

411- From the preceding principles of concordance it fol- 
lows, that the Kafir verb expresses a complete proposition 
in itself, all the principal parts being formally distinguished 
in its composition. Thus, — Wamkohlisa\ He deceived 

her: — represents the same proposition indefinitely, as the 
following one does definitely, — U-Satani wamkohlisa u- 
Eva. Hence, the former kind of propositions may be term- 
ed indefinite^ and the latter, definite propositions. 


Hditembele wena ; 

Osukuba esamkela nina, nyamkela 
mina; 

Wahlula amanzi ; 

Wandula n-Faro wabiza u-Mosesi no- 
Arone; 

TJ-Tixo wadala izulu nomhlaba ; 
Hdopa inzalo yako elilizwe ; 

Ndandiya kunika wena nenzalo yako 
ilizwe ; 

Wonifundisa into zonke ; 

Wamnika izitshixo ; 


POSITION OF THE PEINCIPAL PARTS. 


412. As the verb includes a nominative in its form, 
according to $ 388, it follows that the noun or pronoun 
which constitutes the true or definite nominative, is free 
either to follow or precede it. Both usages, accordingly, 
obtain in the language. Thus : — 


Wada wemka ke unmtu kulondawo ; 

Weauka u^Saule emhlabeni ; 

Kuze zaqiniswa iremente elukolweni ; 

Izidenge ziyahleka ukwona ; 

Indklu yokohlakeleyo yocitwa ; 

Uhulungua kuyadumisa isizwe : 


At length the man departed from that 
place. 

And Saul arose from the earth. 

And so were the churches established 
in the faith. 

Fools make a mock at sin. 

The house of the wicked shall be 
overthrown. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation. 



m POSITION OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


1. Wben th^ nominative follows the verb, the whole pred- 
icate may sometimes precede the subject. As : — 

Balibulela ke elozivi abantu abo ; Those people thanked for that word, 

Zaheziko ngapakati kwayo zonke inklo- Wherein were all manner of beasts, 
bo zezilo ; 

2. When the temporary predicate is used^ the subject 
generally intervenes between this and the verb of the real 
predioatef thus preceding the one, but following the other. 
In a similar manner, the subject is often interposed between 
the Idiomatic verbs, and those with which they are connect- 
ed: Occasionally, also^ between the substantive verb and th^ 
principal one, in the compound forms of the tenses. 

413. But if the nominative or subject follow a conjunction^ 

or other qualifying word, it precedes the verb. Thus : — 

Kuloko amadoda olula isaadhla sawo ; But the mea ^tretehed out their hand. 

B'gokuha »• Yehova eya kutshabalalisa For the Lord will destroy thu^ city, 
esisitade ; 

Xeshekweni u^Pauhui abefima uku- When Paul sought to enter, 
ngena; 

Where two conjunctions are used in connexion with the 
nominative or subject, it generally intervenes. Thus : — 

Ngokuba innyaniso ka-Tixo ukuba ya- For if the truth of God hath mmre. 

ndile ngakumbi ; abounded. 

Koko ukungalungi kwett^ ukuba kuys- But if our righteousneaa commend 
bonakalisa ukulunga kuka-Tixo ; the righteousness of God. 

414. In the predicate of a proposition, the accusative 
more generally the verb, though it often precedes it. 
The latter position, indeed, whilst it often adds emphasis 
to the idea, is at the same tin^ quite as agreeable to it as 
the former, on account of its pronominal representation in 
the verb. Thus : — 

Ngokuba \omzi siya kuwutshabalalisa; . For we will destroy this place. 
Nesisalelo somsindo woaibamba wena ; The remainder of wrath shalt thou 

restrain. 

I 

Eli/ivo kasalibona libaliwe enncwadini ‘ We saw this narrative in a newspa- 
yendaba ; per. 

The accusative, as well as some of the more subordinate 
parts of the predicate, often intervene, l^etneea apd th& 



CONCORDANCE OF NOUNS. 


Terb of the real predicate ; and likewise between some of 
the Idiomatic verbs, and those with which they are con- 
nected. 

415 . As far then as the principal parts of the proposition 
are concerned, great latitude is allowed with regard to iheir 
relative position ; the principles of concordance which are 
vested in the verb, rendering the flow of thought equally 
natural and easy, whether the nominative and accusative 
have the precedence of the verb, or the verb the precedence 
of them. 


‘0 

C0I^C0EDANCE AND POSITION 
OF THE 

SUBOEDINATE PARTS OP THE PBOPOSITIOK 


CONCORDANCE OP NOUNS. 


416. When two nouns come together, both of which sig- 
nify the same person or thing, the latter usually concords 
with the former according to the principle of apposition* 
Thus 


U-Solomone mff 0 ma ka*Davide ; 
Imfundiso ka-Yobanesi tmbtqntizeshi ; 
Pantsi kwO'Faro ukmmkani ; 

I^winkoai u-Yem Kristu.% 


Solomon the son of David. 

The teaching of John the Baptist 
Under Pharoah the king. 

From our Lord Jesua Christ. 


I. But the latter noun sometimes takes the relative pro-> 
noun and substantive verb before it, for the sake of empha- 
sis or precision ; and in this case, therefore, the concordance 
is influenced by the Euphonic concord. As : — 


Intombazana engu>Hana ; 
.Ingelosi e/Ingu-GalNriyeli ; 
U-Yesu eyin-Kosi ; 


The girl {whieh is) Hannah. 
The angel (tsbieh i§) Gabriel. 
Jesus (who is) the Lord. 


L The relai}ive pronoun, and substantive verb are sometimies 
separated from the noun in this construction, through the iateErveni- 
tkuit of the T^b ti in the usage noticed § 538» Thus : — 

U-Yakohi o-ktttwe, DgU'Sirajeli ; Jacol^ wkaxs**ithwidj Iwaeb 



894 CONCORDANCE OF ADJECTIVES. 


ii. In some instances the relative pronoun alone is separated, 
the substantive verb remaining before the noun. As : — 


TJnmtu o-kutiwa, imgU'Saule ; | A person, who-it is said, is Saul. 

8. If the first noun is in one of the possessive or dative 
forms, the latter sometimes takes the same form, and thus 
shares in the same government. Thus : — 


Endhlwini ka-Simoni yeleperi ; 
Uyinkloko yomzimba, yeremente ; 
Nitandaze ku-Yehova ku^Tixo wenu ; 


In the house of Simon the leper. 

He is the head of the body, the church. 
And intreat the Lord your God. 


417. Nouns are also used in apposition with the personal 
pronouns, in which case they usually elide their initial 
vowels. Thus : — 


Tina 'zicaka zako ; 

Zundipate ngofefe mina *moni ; 


We thy servants. 

Be merciful to me a sinner. 


CONCORDANCE OP ADJECTIVES. 


418. Adjectives concord with their nouns in species and 
number, according to the class of the former, and the prefix 
of the latter. Thus : — 


I/imfazi omde ; 
AbanivL donke ; 
7/ttye e/fkulu ; 
Amaxvri amaninzi ; 
/nguho emnyama ; 
Izinto ztmhi ; 

&c. 


A tall woman. 
AH people. 

A large stone. 
Many words. 

A black garment. 
Other things. 

&c. 


419. When an adjective is used in connexion with a verb 
of the first or second persons, that form of the adjective is 
employed which corresponds to the first species. As : — 


Ndimkufu mina ; 
Siyakwenza mkulu ; 
Si&aninzt tina; 
Nifroninzi nani ; 


I am great. 

We make thee great. 
We are many. 

Ye are many also. 


This construction is elliptical, and arises from the usual custom 
of omitting the relative pronoun of the prefixes of adjectives, 
when preceded by verbs. Thus, NdimJculu is for Ndingcmhulu ; 
I am (he who is) great: Sibaninzi is for SingBkbaninzi ; We are 

(they who axe) many : and so on. 
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But onlce^ and its numeral compounds the muUipUcatheSi 
have forms which correspond to the first and second persons, 
and these, therefore, agree with the verb and pronoun in the 
required person. Thus : — 

Ubawo wetu tokke ; The Father of us all. 

Silapa sobabini ; We are both here. 

420. When an adjective is the predicate of a proposition, 
and refers to two or more nouns, its prefix corresponds to 
that of the copula. In this case, accordingly, the concor- 
dance will depend upon that of the nominative and verb. 

421. When two or more adjectives are used in connexion 
with one noun, they all concord with it, but the sign of con- 
nexion f between the adjectives themselves is usually 
omitted, where each qualifies the same object. As : — 

Waka itempile enkulu enkle ; He built a large (and) splendid temple. 

Benza imimangaliso emininzi enzima They laid many (and) grievous com- 

ngakuye ; plaints against him. 

422. When adjectives refer to persons indefinitely, the 
nouns umntu and ahaniu are often omitted. (Compare § 428) 
Thus : — 

Omkuiu wokonsa kwommeinane ; The elder shall serve the younger. 

Sohamba nabaUha betu, nabadala We will go with our young, and 
betu ; with our old. 

Ukuba atwale izono tabaninzi ; That he should bear the sins of many. 

Abanye nibasindise ngokwoyika ; And others save with fear. 

The indefinite form of the adjective is also used without a 
noun expressed. As: — 

Angenza konke akutandayo ; He can do whatsoever he will. 

Kukupina okubi akw'enzileyo ? What evil hath he done ? 

423. If an adjective is used with a noun which denotes 
the female sex, it sometimes takes the feminine affix kazu 
As : — 

Imazi emhhpekazi ; | A white oow. 

POSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

424. The general rule with regard to the position of ad- 
jectives is, that they follow their nouns. 
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L But tlie hideflttite Adjeetived nye a&d mhe fireqtitotly 
precede their noiiiie. As:-^ 

Abanye illiantii ; | Otliet {^eopld. 

2ionk€ izinto ; | All things. 

3. Numeral and other adjectives, also, sometimes precede 
their nouns. As : — 


Watuma hababini abadisipile bake f 
£waye kwenziwe emininzi imiqondSso 
nemimangaliso ; 

Wahlala jBiyimbi imiMa nixenM ; 
VeUliU ioiko fekoteta ; 

Tandani ke> ngtngcnek inUiz^okafcii- 
lit; 


He sent forth two of his disciples. 
There were many signs and wonders 
laroiight. 

He wsdted other seven dayv. 

And a eertaiB orator. 

Love one another with a pwe heart 
fServenfly. 


CONCORDANCE OF PRONOUNS. 


4J85. The several kind# of pronouns concord with the 
nouns which they represent, or with which they are united, 
in person, species, and number, according lo the prefiase^ 
of the latter, as shown in the fables of a preceding part. 

426. The demonstrative and possessive pronouns, when 
they refer to two or BKMre nouns, are repeated with eaeh,^ or 
concord nith the nearest- As : — 


Xomfanekiso nesibalo esl; 
Umteteleli wetu nomtandazell wetu; 
Umzimba nompefiimlo wako ; 
Ngaxnandhla nobungowele betn ; 


This image and (this) superscription. 
Our advocate and (our) intercessor. 
Thy body and soul. 

Through our power and holiness. 


427. The relative pronoun, when nominative to a verb and 
referring to two or more correlatives, either concords with 
them collectively sls persons or things, or takes the indejiniie 
form. In such circumstances, accordingly, the relative con- 
cords with the personal pronoun indicated by the form of the 
verb. Thus : — 


U-Mosesi no-Arono olNiteta> no-Faro ; 
Isonka neveyine okwaxelwa yin-Hosi ; 


Moses and Aaron who spake with 
Pharoah. 

Bread and wine which were command- 
ed by the Lord. 


The indefinite form is likewise used, where thecorrelirtSve 
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consists of a sentence, or of that which expresses some gen* 
eral idea. As : — 


— Okungumbonakaliso wokugweba — ^Whioh is a manifest token of the 
oknlungil^o kuka-Tixo ; righteous judgment of G^od. 

4S8. The relative pronouns of the third person, first spe- 
cies, when nominatives to verbs, are often used with the 
correlative understood ; or rather, they frequently include 
the correlative in themselves, expressing he or him who^ in 
the singular, and they or them who^ in the plural, according 
to the construction. Thus : — 


Ongxeleshayo ubang* isixake ; 
Itemba /okohlakelejo lobuha ; 
.^fbalungisayo abayi kuhlelwa ’nto; 
Innene yabalungikyo iyabakapa ; 


He that winketh with the eye 
causeth sorrow. 

The hope of him who is wicked 
shall perish. 

No eyil shall happen to them who 
are just. 

The integrity of the upright shall 
guide them. 


The indefinite form of the relative pronoun, also, is some- 
times used without a correlative, in which case it expresses 
ihctt which or what. As : — 


Benza okungafanele ukwenziwa 
ngemmini yecawa; 

Wenzile okulungileyo ; 


They do that which is not lawful 
to be done on the sabbath-day. 
He hath done what is right 


429. The relative pronouns of the third species, first per- 
son, when referring to a correlative understood, according 


to the preceding section, are 
personal pronouns of the first 
following examples : — 

Tina ’banamandhla ; 

Nina ’baqalekisiweyo ; 
Akusendimi okwenzayo ; 
Beninini ababepika ; 


often used in connexion with 
and second persons, as in the 

We who have strength. 

Ye who are cursed. 

It is no more I that do it. 

It was ye who were contending. 


But this construction is evidently elliptical, in consequence 
of the omission of the correlative with which the relative and 
verb concord, and which is understood, in the above and 
similar examples, to be in apposition with the preceding pro- 

o o 
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nouns, as in § 417. Thus, tina *banamandkla is elliptical for 
iina ’bantu Sibanamandhla, the noun abantu being the un- 
derstood correlative, in apposition with tina. In a similar 
manner umntu is understood with the singular pronouns. 
For the omission of the relative in some of the examples, see 
5 434, 1. 

430. When the relative pronoun is the object of a verb, 
it concords, not with the correlative, but with the nominative. 
In these circumstances, therefore, its concordance depends 
upon that of the verb. 

But when the verb is used impersonally^ the relative 
sometimes takes the form of e as well as that of o. See ex- 
amples in § 443. 


POSITION OF PRONOUNS. 

431. Demonstrative pronouns, when used with chiefly a 
definite force as in § 509, generally follow their nouns. In 
other circumstances they n^xxdWy precede them. 

43S. The possessive pronouns follow their nouns, like 
other possessive forms. But when the relative is prefixed, 
according to § 516, the reverse takes place, as shown in 
some of the examples there given. 

433. The relative pronouns are prefixed to the verb, 
whether used subjectively or objectively. In the latter case, 
therefore, the construction may at first si^jht appear awkward, 
especially where the nominative precedes the verb, as in 
such circumstances it necessarily precedes the relative also. 
On this point it will be sufficient to observe, that the prin- 
ciples of concordance obviate any difficulty. It is a frequent 
usage, however, for the relative pronouns to be omitted^ and 
the different circumstances, accordingly, in which such o- 
mission occurs, may be here stated. (See note 66, p. 303.) 

' OMISSION OP BELATITE PEONOrNS. 

434. As nominative to the verb, the relative is often omit- 
ted : — 

1. After personal pronouns of the first and second persons, 
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whether it concords with them, or with the understood cor 
relative as in 5 429. Thus : — 


Mina nditetayo ; 

Wena uhonayo ; 

Tina sibe sitwele ubunzlma ; 

Kuti hangakambiyo ngayo 
innyama; 

Nani nimoyikayo ; 

Nina 6alukolo luncinane ; 
Nina 6atsha{ 


I who speak. 

Tliou who seest. 

We who haye borne the 
burden. 

In us who walk not after 
the flesh. 

And ye who fear him. 

O ye of little faith. 

Ye who are young. 


2. After a negative form of the substantive verb. As : — 


Akuko ’mntu waziyo lommini nelo- 
xesha ; 

Auko ’nto iyitinielayo ; 


Of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man. 

Thera is nothing which stops it. 


3. After demonstrative and demonstrative personal pro- 
nouns. As : — 


Dumisa lowo wenzayo izulu; 

Abo bahleyo kuyo ; 

Ezona zifuywayo kwelozwe ; 
Wayibonisa oyena nguye (§ 582) ngo- 
kumanga ; 

Nakulowo tfUranuka ; 

Abo 5anamandbla ; 


Praise him who made beayen. 

Those which are asleep in it. 

Those which are kept in that country. 
He showed them (that) which was he 
by kissing him. 

And to him that is a sojourner. 

Those who are with strength. 


In these, and all other cases, where the relative is omit- 
ted after the demonstrative and demonstrative personal 
pronouns, they may be considered as compovnd relatives^ 
expressing' this and that tvhich, these and those whichj &c.> 
according to the construction. — See also §§ 158; 280, 4, i; 
308, 1 ; and 500, 2, ii. 

436. As the object of a verb, in the sense of whom or 
whichy the relative is sometimes omitted after demonstrative 
and demonstrative personal pronouns, as well as in other cir- 
cumstances. Compare some of the examples in § 443. 

436. The relative is also frequently omitted, where it is 
employed for the conjunction that^ according to § 521; See 
examples in §§ 487 and 497. 

437. The particle yo, likewisei which is afiixed in con* 
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nexion with the relative pronoun^ to certain tenses of the 
verb, according to § 180, is sometimes omitted, when the 
relative occurs as nominative to the verb, more particularly 
where the latter is followed by an immediate object, or by 
some qualifying word. As : — 


Otemba ubutyebi bake wowa ; 

Ot/enza gwenxa imikwa yake ; 

Oqumba ’msinya uyenza ngobudenge ; 

Ohamba ngobulumko wosindiawa ; 


He that trustetb in his riches shall 
fall. 

He that perverteth his ways. 

He that is soon angry dealeth fool* 
ishly. 

He that walketh wisely shall be de* 
livered. 


Yo is sometimes omitted, also, when the relative is used 
for the conjunction that. Compare examples in $ 521* 

488. In some cases, again, the relative pronoun and affix 
yo are both omitted. As : 


Akuko ’mntu uheka isiziba senneawa 
entsha ; 

U-Tixo lowo ubona akangele zonke 
izinto : 


There is no man (who) putteth a 
piece of new cloth. 

God, who (that-which) sees all 
things. 


CONCORDANCE OF PARTICIPLES. 

439. The participles concord with the noun or pronoun, 
to which the action or state of being they express is attrib- 
uted, in the same way as the tenses of the verb concord 


with the nominative. Thus : 

U-Yesu, esazi inkohlakalo yabo; 

Baza bati bona, behanjUwa yireme- 
nte ; 

Ati amadoda, etuka kona; 

Yena, ebona u-Petrosi no-Yohanesi 
heza kungena etempileni ; 

Ufefe, netaru, noxelo, zivela ku* 
Tixo ; 


Jesus, knowing their wickedness. 

And they, being brought on their 
way by the church. 

And the men, leaving that place. 

He, seeing Peter and John about to 
go into the temple. 

Grace, mercy, and peace, coming 
from God. 


CONCORDANCE OP PARTICLES. 

440. The adverbs edwa and odwa, and likewise the de» 
monstrative adverbs, concord with the nouns or pronouns 
to which they refer, in person, species, and number, ac« 
cording to §§ 34:2 and 850. 
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441. Prepositions, also, sometimes concord with a pre- 
ceding noun, by taking the required form of the relative 
pronoun and substantive verb before them. As : — 

Ndingumotu opantsl ftwobukosi ; I am a man (who is) under authority. 

Kwa nento zonke eatpesu kwaio ; And all things (which are) upon iu 

On the same principle, the relative pronoun and present, In- 
dicative, of the substantive verb, are sometimes used before the 
medude forms of nouns and pronouns, which express prepositions 
in themselves. As : — 


Nezinto zonke eztkulo ; And all things (which are) therein. 

Bonke ahantu aftasesitadeni ; All the people (which are) in the city. 


CONCORDANCE OE THE NOMINATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


442. A noun or pronoun is termed the nominative abso^ 
lute^ when found in a proposition without any formal agree- 
ment with the verb, and yet evidently related to it in sense. 
In this construction, accordingly, the concordance depends 
upon the principle of apposition. The noun, in this usage, 
defines or limits the verbal action, with regard to the nature 
or extent of its application to the nominative or accusative. 
Pronouns are used in a looser and more independent man- 
ner. The nominative absolute, therefore, requires the addi- 
tion of some such phrase as with respect tOy asfovy ^c.y in 
order to its being intelligibly translated into English. The 
following examples will illustrate this method of construc- 
tion : — 


Wati U‘E!aina ukupendula kwake ; 

Zaye zisanda imihla ngemihla, tnont 
lazo; 

Bahuyela e- Jipete, iMiziyo zaho ; 

Eheyiminjaka yamakulu matandatu, 
uhudala bake ; 

Wanmqumla indhlehe ke ; 

Wabona ukuha isiqwala idumbe ka- 
kulu unyam \ 


Kama said (with regard to) his an- 
swering : i. e. in answer. 

And they increased daily (in respect 
to) their number : i. e. in number. 

And in their hearts turned back again 
into Egypt. 

He was six hundred years (in respect 
to) his age : i e. 600 years old. 

He cut him off (with regard to) the 
ear : L e. He cut off his ear. 

He saw that it was lame, being greatly 
swollen (as to) the foot. 
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^l^ohiba bebengabenzi benteute, «m* 
sebenzi wabo ; 

U-Tixo inklalo jake ezulwini yonwa- 
bUe; 

Xeshekweni iwnxenye bebeteta ngayo 
itempile ; 

Imiqaba eja kufikeleLa ezulwini, in- 

4 

geopo yayo ; 

]^anti tnina^ utandazo Iwami lusinga 
kuwe; 

Lo ukuzikupa kwake idemopi kimgaye 
u-Belizebube ; 

Omnye ziyafana zonke, ukuzibuka kwa- 
ke; 


For they were tent-maken (as to) 
their occupation. 

(As to) 0od his state in heaven is a 
happy one. 

When (as respects) some (they) spake 
of the temple. 

A tower which should reach to heaven 
(with regard to) its top. 

But (as for) me, my prayer is unto 
thee. 

(As for) this one he casteth out devils 
through Beelzebub, 

(To) another th^ are all alike (in re- 
spect to) his regarding them. 


Both the nominative and the accusative, when they precede 
their verbs, are somewhat analagous in force to a nominative 
absolute, especially when used in connexion with conjunctions 
or other particles, often admitting, in such cases, of the same 
mode of translation. Thus : — 


I^gokuba u-Jbrahame ukuba ebegwe- 
tyelwe ngayo imisebenzi ; 

Wena ngokuba ubupulapula ilizwi 
lomihzi wako ; 

Kodwa nina aniko onnyameni ; 
If^gokuba unqw^ udinge ndingalwasi i 

Pofu umteto siwenza into engauto nga- 
lo ukolo yinina? 


For (as regards) Abraham, if he were 
justified by works. 

(As to) thee, because thou hast heark- 
ened to the voice of thy wife. 

But (as to) you, ye are not in the 
flesh. 

For (as regards) lust, I had not 
known it. 

But (with respect to) the law, do we 
make it void through faith then ? 


443. The^ relative pronoun requires a more particular 
exemplification in consequence of its frequent use in this 
construction. It has been already intimated (§ 183), that 
when the relative occurs as the object of a verb, it has no 
formal means of expressing the various modifications of 
whom or which. In order to supply this deficiency, the per- 
sonal pronouns are employed, in their different forms, or in 
connexion with prepositions, which thus represent the object 
referred to in the required formal relationship, whilst the 
relative pronoun itself simply indicates a logical relation- 
ship, after the manner of a nominative absolute. The foi« 
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lowing examples, arranged according to the seretal forms 
in which the personal pronouns are chiefly used in this 
construction, will afford a full illustration of these remarks, 
as well as of some others which have been made in previous 
sections, in connexion with the different usages of the rela* 
tive pronoun and afiix yofi^ 

Whom or which. 


nSBT MODS. 


Booke ondiftatanda^o ; 

Into ayihojiAyo umntu ; 

Igwele owabe/itabate umfozi ; 

2abuta bonke ^zadofumana^o ; 

oyena iija kmntnma 

nami ; 

Ndingu-Tesu nmbandezelayo ; 

Wafinca Tunlambo innamba yatruku- 
pa^ emlonyeni wayo ; 


All (as to) whom I lore them. 

A thing (as to) which a man sees it. 

Meal (as to) which a woman took it. 

Th^ gathered together all (as to) 
whom they found them. 

Thou hast not let me know him (as to) 
whom thou wilt send him with me. 

1 am Jesus (oi to) whom thou perse- 
cutest him. 

And swallowed up the flood (as to) 
which the dragon cast it out of hia 
mouth. 


The affix yo is only used in this the^r^f mode of expressing the 
immediate object, in this construction of the relative pronoun. 


8XC0ITD MODE. 


Umkiwano ewabuqidekisa leona ; 
Kgennxa yeta ekuya kubalelwa tina } 
Itamsanqa abetandazele Iona ; 


The fig tree (as to) which thou curs^ 
edst it. 

For us (as to) whom it shall be hu'*’ 
puted to us. 

The blessing (as to) which he had 
prayed for it. 


The above two methods of expressing one immediate ob- 
ject in connexion with the relative pronoun, are usually 
kept distinct ; the personal pronoun being omitted, if the 
medial is used, and vice versL When the verb has two 
immediate objects, the verbal medial represents the nearer 


66 It may aflbrd some assistance to 
the student, in reference to the above 
and other usages of the Kafir relative 
pronoun, to compare Ewald’s Heb. 


Gram. §§ 588 — 592, and Lee*s Heb. 
Gram. §§ 177, 2—3; 21G, 13—14; 
and 230, 5 — 6« 
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one, and the personal pronoun the remoter one, the latter 
indicating the formal relationship of the relative. 


Imbali wsbeundixoxela yona ; 
AnuiKwi lawo obundinikile wona ; 

9 

" Imiyalelo esaninika ycm ; 

Ezweni oya kunipa Iona u-Yehova ; 


The tale (as to) which you were tell- 
ing me it. 

The words ( at to) which thou gayest 
me them. 

The commandments (at to) which we 
gave you tJtem. 

To the land (at to) which the Lord 
will give you it. 


Of whom or which. 


U'Tixo, en^ngou^oke; 

Ukumkaui, mditi ebusweni hake ndi- 
teta ngokukalipa ; 

Iremente, endenziwe umkonzi wayo ; 
U-Sara, enizintombi zake ; 


0od, (at to) whom I am ku : L e* 
whose I am. 

The king, ( as to) whom I speak freely 
in the presence of him : i. e. in whose 
presence &o. 

The church {at to ) which 1 am made 
a minister of it. 

Sarah, (at to ) whom ye are the daugh- 
ters oiher. 


To whom or 

Hizwe ongowasemzini ku/o ; 

Um&zi «sibe sit eta kuye ; 

Abo kwabekungatetwanga ngaye kuho^ 
bobona ; 

Lowo endikolwa kuye ; 

whom oi 

Into rniya kuncedwa yi^o ; 

Unyana endikoliwe kakulu nguye ; 
Isicaka sakohliswa tiso ; 

U-Mariya obekuzalwa nguye u-Yesu ; 


which y ^c . 

A land (at to) which thou art a stran- 
ger in it. 

The woman (at to) whom we were 
speaking to her. 

Those {as to) whom there had not been 
spoken of him to them, th^ shall 
see. 

Him {at to ) whmn 1 bdieve in ktsi. 

which, ^c. 

A thing (at to) which you will be 
helped by it. 

A son {at to) whom I am well pleased 
in fiim. 

A servant (at to) whom we were de- 
ceived by him. 

Mary, ( as to) whom there wae bom 
Jesus of her. i 
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Through whom or which, ^c. 


Ixego nabeniteta ngalo ; 

Ixesha oja kuza ngalo ; 

Immini endija kusisela ngayo ; 

Nguye lo ekubaliwe ngaye ; 

£ jesibini indawo u- Adame ebefana no< 
Tixo ngayo^ bubungcwele ; 


The old man ( as to) whom ye spake 
of him. 

The time (as to) which he will come 
in it. 

The day (as to) which I shall drink 
it in it. 

This is he, (as to) whom it is written 
of him. 

The second thing (as to) which Adam 
was like 0od in it, is holiness. 


With whom or which. 


Lowo okumkani bomhlaba barexezile 
naye\ 

TJya kuhlutwa noko anaho ; 

4 

Utando n-Tixo analo kuti ; 

Imfundiso yake owehla nayo ezulwini ; 


She {as to) whom the kings of the earth 
have committed fornication with her. 
He shall be deprived of even that 
{as to) which he is with it. 

The love (as to) which God is with it 
to ns. 

His doctrine {as to) which he descend- 
ed with it from heaven. 


Whom or which diViA. prepositionc , 


Unmtu fsahamba emva kwdke ; 

Nina, irbendihambele pakati kwenu ; 

£site kaloku samkele uxoUsano ngen- 
nxayayo; 

Nndati ndakunamatelisa amehlo ami 
pezn kwayo, ndaqiqa ; 


The person {as to) whom we walked 
behind him. 

Ye, {as to) whom I have gone among 
you, 

{As to) whom we have now received 
the atonement by him, 

{As to) the which when I had fastened 
mine eyes upon it, I considered. 


1. Where the verb may be used transitively with respect 
to the near object, and intransitively with respect to the 
personal pronoun ; and sometimes, also, where it may be 
used simply intransitively ; the manner of expression can be 
varied by employing the impersonal form of the present. 
Indicative, of the substantive verb, with the relative and 
the personal pronoun, as in the following examples : — 


Ufefe ehmgalo siyamamkela ; 


The grace {as to) which it is through 
it we receive him. 


P P 
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0\jjJcuye sinayo ^ululeko ; 
Umsebenzi ^Mngawo uyasixolela ; 
In^tzo inkloko okun^aso abiilala ; 


{Ai to) whom it is tbrongb Mm we 
have redemption. 

An act (at to) which it is through if 
he forgives us. 

Having heads (as to) which it is with 
them they do hurt. 


The substantive verb is sometimes omitted in the above usage, 
and the relative, accordingly, being without a verb, takes its 
form from the correlative. Thus 


Okuye kungeko *kujifcajika ; 
Engayo ndinobunzlma obunjalo ; 


(At to)wbom with Mm there is 
no variableness. 

(At to) which through it I suf- 
fer such things. 


2. There are yet other variations in the mode of expression 
adopted in this construction of the relative pronoun, as, for 
instance, where the relative is used with a different verb to 
that with which the personal pronoun is used, or where the 
personal pronoun is altogether omitted* As : — 


.^fbebeba u-Paulusi umngenisile ete- 
mpileni ; 

Kguwupina ^nifiinayo ukuba ndimku- 
lulele yena 7 

Yinto nina pofu esoti ubawo wetu u- 

t 

Abrahame ufumene yona ? 

£kufuii ndinityele ngdbo ; 

Okuhlala ubulungisakona ; 

Izinto owabafundisayo abantu ngemi- 
zakeliso ; 

jSndite kanjako ndenza lonto e-Yeru- 
saleme ; 

Hgesiko abati bona yiheresi ; 


(As to) whom they supposed Paul had 
brought Am into the temple. 

Which is he (as to) whom ye wish that 
I should release Mm unto you ? 

What then is it (at to) which we shall 
say that Abraham our father hath 
found it ? 

(As to) whom I have often told you of 
them, 

(As to) which there dweHeth right* 
eousness there. 

Things (as to) which he taught the 
people by parables. 

(As to) which I did the same thing 
also at Je^salem. 

After the way (as to) which they say 
it is heresy. 


3. The relative pronoun, moreover, is sometimes used in 
this construction, when it represents some correlative pre- 
viously expressed, or one understood according to § 428, in 
which circumstances it assumes the force of a compound 
relative, like demonstrative pronouns in § 434, 3. Thus : — 
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Ltiftma oltmgamdhlayo ; 

Nendifanel* ukwenza ngayo emMotjeni 
wami; 

Kgoko ke, oni^ttyilejo kwa Bekuqale- 
« 

keni makuhlale kuni ; 


Seeking hiin-(a« fo)-whom be may de- 
TOiip him. 

And tbat-(af /o)-wbiob I miut act ac- 
cording to it to my neighbour. 

Therefore, let that-(a« /o)-which ye 
baye beard •/ from the beginning 
abide in yon. 


N. B. The English of the Beveral examples in the preceding section may be 
read, with two or three exceptions, either in fuU, or with the omission of the 
parts in italics. In the former case, it is to be regarded as the Uteral transla- 
tion of the Kafir ; and in the latter, it constitutes that of which the Kafir is a 
translation. 


•0 


EEGIMEN OF WOHDS. 


REGIMEN OF NOUNS. 


444. When the latter of two nouns is intended to limit the 
application of the former^ it is used in the possessive form* 



Umalusi vfezimim ; 
llizwi lika~Tixo% 
Utuli Iwumhlaba ; 
Izono zahantu ; 


A herder of sheep. 
The word of God. 
Dust of the ground. 
Sins of the people. 


1. Where the latter noun is represented by, or connect* 
ed with, a pronoun, the rule will apply to this. As : — 

Isandhla satowo ; i The hand of that one. 

Abantu fta/omzi; | People of this place. 


2, There is a peculiarity to be noticed in reference to the 
regimen of a few nouns in the singular number, which de* 
note paternal, maternal, and similar relationships. A latter 
noun in connexion with these, instead of taking the singular 
possessive particle indicated by the form, frequently takes 
the corresponding plural one, as in the following ex- 
amples : — 


Kwa nonina bmyana baka-Zebedi ; 
Unyana wodade bo~PavXu8t\ 
D-Yamesi umnioawe b<hYohanesi ; 


And the mother of Zebedee's children. 
Paul’s sister’s son. 

James the brother of John. 
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4i5. When two or more nouns refer to the same antece- 
dent noun, the latter noun or nouns prefix the relative 
pronoun corresponding to the antecedent noun to their pos- 
sessive particles, and the dependency is thus sustained by all. 
(Compare § 517.) As : — 

Ungu-Tixo waba-Yodi nowaba-Heyi- He is the God of the Jews and (that 
deni nabo ; § 518) of the Gentiles also. 

Nilumkele igwele laba-Farisi iielaba* Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
Sadusi ; and (that) of the Sadducees. 

Ubuninzi bofefe nobobulumko ; Abundance of grace and (that) of 

wisdom. 

Uiiifia ka-Yamesi noka>Yosesi ; The mother of James and (that) of 

J OSes. 

The relative pronoun is used in this construction, simply to 
allow of the copulative na being used in connexion with the pos- 
sessive form. See § 313. 

1. Occasionally, the relative is used with the first noun, 
as well as with the latter ones. As : — 

Izihlwele ezamadoda nezamankaza- Multitudes (those) of men and (those) 
na ; of women. 

Uyin-Kosi neyezulu neyomhlaba; Thou art Lord both (that) of heaven 

and (that) of earth. 

2. But the latter noun or nouns, instead of taking the 
possessive form, frequently assume the conjunctive one. 
As : — 

Umteto wesono nokufa ; The law of sin and death. 

In-Kosi yezulu nomhlaba ; Lord of heaven and earth. 

Indawo yokukanya nobungcwalisa ; A place of light and glory. 

446. When one noun refers to two or more antecedent 
nouns, it is used in the possessive form which corresponds 
to the prefix of the nearest. Thus: — 

Noyisc nonina wentombazana ; And the father and the mother of the 

maiden. 

Nangazo imfundiso namasiko obukum” And concerning the doctrines and 
kani bezulu ; laws of the kingdom of heaven. 

447. If the latter of two nouns is intended to express the 
kind of limitation denoted by of, in the sense of ^^belonging 
tOy' or that denoted by the phrase round about it is used 


REGIMEN OF ADJECTIVES. 




in one of the compound forma which commence with a pos- 
sessive particle^ according to §§ 1^0^ 124, 12G, 128, 

and 130. 

The same rule applies to pronouns, when they are con- 
nected with, or when they represent, the latter noun* See 
examples in § 166. 

448. Nouns denoting timCy when used with a kind of ad- 
verbial force, require the relative pronoun before the verb. 
As : — 

Sekamzuzu ayenzlleyo ; 

Kumioyaka mitatu endlngapezanga 
ukuyala bonke ; 

Isiqalo semparobano sinjengamanxa 
umntu avulela amanzi ; 

Ayiyi kuba nataru umhla ipindeze- 
layo; 

Ukumkani makasive, mblana sibi* 
zavo ; 

In this construction, the relative pronoun is used for the con- 
junction that, according to § 521. 

But the verb, instead of taking the relative pronoun, is 
sometimes used in one of the participles. (Compare § 527) 
As : — 


It is sometime since he did it 

For the space of three years I ceased 
not to warn every one. 

The beginning of strife is as when 
one letteth out water. 

He will not spare in the day of ven- 
geance. 

Let the king hear us, when we call. 


Sekuminyaka ebubilei 
Kgumzuzu ongtdkananina edhlidile ? 


He died some years ago. 

How long is it since he passed? 


449. The second comparative form of nouns and pro- 
nouns, when used subjectively, requires the verb in one of 


the participles. Thus : — 

Njengamangelosi esenje njalo ezu- 
Iwini ; 

Njengameva engena esandleni som- 
nxili ; 

Njengayo inja ibuyela emhlanzweni 
wayo; 


Like as the angels do in heaven. 

Like as a thorn goeth up into the hand 
of a drunkard. 

Like as a dog returneth to his vomit. 


REGIMEN OF ADJECTIVES. 

450. Adjectives are followed by nouns and pronouns in 
different forms, according to the sense intended. As : — 
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Kuba ’nmaadi etiuelweni ; 
Kdmgcwele kuso isono saijii ; 
£woba liila kuwe ; 


It is pltosatit to the sottL 
I am pure from my sm* 
It shall be easy for thee. 


1« Mnandi is sometimes followed by a noun or pronoun 
in the simple form. As : — 


Kunmandi torn isidenge nxa senz’ u- It is pleasant to the fool when he does 
bnmenemene ; mischief. 

2« Some of the indefinite and numeral adjectives, are 
sometimes followed by nouns and pronouns in the possessive, 
dative, or compound dative forms. As : — 


£wasuka unmye tvabo ; 

Zibe mbini zazo zonke inklobo ngSi- 
zinnye; 

Linye emalungteini ako ; 

Amabini kwetmadodana ake ; 

Yanqika esinye tazo; 

Ababini bakubo ; 

Ifabatile babo; 


There arose one of them. 

Let them be two of every sort. 

One of thy members. 
Twoofhisyonngmen. 

He opened one of them. 

Two of them. 

And certain of them. 


451. To express comparison, the noun or pronoun repre« 
senting the object with which a person or thing is compared, 
is used in the dative form. Thus : — 


TJ'Sara umde kudade wake ; 

Lento ibanzi hdeyo ; 
Imvubu inknlu ehangwini ; 


Sarah is tall to her sister : i. e. taller 
than her sister. 

This is wide to that : L e. wider than. 
The sea-cow is larger than the hog. 


The degree of comparison may be varied by using the 
adverbs kakulu or ngakumbi with the adjective ; or by using 
the adjective onke with the noun or pronoun. Thus: — 


Ibere inkuln kakulu emfeneni ; 

Xzinye izono zibi ngakumbi kwe- 
zinye; 

IndhloYu inkulu kuzo zonke hmyama- 
kazi; 

Lowo nnmcinane kuni nonke ; 


The bear is much larger than the ba- 
boon. 

Some sins are more heinous than o- 
there. 

The elephant is large to all herbiferous 
animals ; i. e. the largest of all. 

He that is the least of you all. 


REGIMEN OF PRONOUNS. 

452. Demonstrative and relative pronouns are followed, 


REGIMEN OF VERBS. 


Sit 


in certain of their usages, by nouns and pronouns of the 
po$ses$ive form* See §§ 445 ; 509, 2 ; and 516 — ^517. The 
interrogative pronouns, also, are sometimes followed by a 
possessive form^ but more generally by the dative \ q/* being 
used in such circumstances in the sense of from or among* 
For examples, see % 338. 

453. Personal pronouns of the first and second persona 
are sometimes followed by nouns in a possessive form of the 
third person, first species, plural, in which case the*Con« 
struction is elliptical. Thus : — 


Tina bemnM ; 

Kina hcmhiaba ; 

Tina hatemMambini ka*PaiUiui ; 


We of tlie day. 

Ye of the earth. 

We of Panics company. 


In these and similar examples there is an ellipsis of dbantu^ in 
apposition with the pronouns as in § 417, and it is from this, ac« 
cordingly, and not fix>m the pronouns, that the nouns take their 
form. 


REGIMEN OF VERBS. 

454. Two things have to be considered in regard to the 
regimen of verbs : — first, the nature and influence of the 
verb itself ; and, secondly, the form of the object used in 
connexion with it. 

On the different kinds of verb s in regard 

to regimen. 

455. Verbs considered simply in reference to their indi- 
vidual signification, are either active or neuter ; in other 
words, they express action or being in one form or another. 
But in the case of active verbs, a distinction arises on 
account of the different relationships which the action sus- 
tains towards the nominative, and according to which they 
are said to be in the active or passive voice, the nominative 
being the agent or actor in the former, and the patient, or 
subject acted upon, in the latter. In the case of verbs of 
the active voice, again, a further distinction arises out of the 
nature of the action itself, according as it denotes that which 
passes on immediately to the object, or that which is confined 
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to the actor, and requires, therefore, some medium of commu- 
nication in order to express the particular relation subsisting 
between it and the object. In regard to this distinction, verbs 
are said to be used transitively in the former case, and 
intransitively in the latter. There are other verbs, also, 
which bear the same relation to the nominative that verbs of 
the passive voice do, yet differ from them in not referring 
to the action as performed by some agent, but to the 
into which the nominative is brought in consequence 
of its subjection to the action. Verbs of this kind, accor- 
dingly, may be termed neuter-passive. With regard to 
neuter verbs, it may be remarked, that they are confined 
simply as such to the Primitive form. On assuming other 
forms, their nature or signification is so far changed, that 
they either become active verbs, or follow their analogies. 
In accordance with the foregoing remarks, verbs may be 
divided into the following different kinds, namely, transit 
tivey intransitivey passivey neuter-passive y and neuter. The 
succeeding tabular view will show the general application 
of this divison, to the several Forms of the Kafir verb : — 

GENERAL FORCE AS TO REGIMEN 

Transitive, Intransitive, Passive, 
Neuter. 

Transitive, Intransitive, Passive. 

1. Primitive transitive verbs become 
doubly transitive in this form. 

2. Intransitive verbs, when the action 
is performed for an object, become 
transitive. 

3. Neuter verbs become transitive. 
Transitive, Passive. 

1. Primitive transitive verbs become 
doubly transitive in this form. 

2. Intransitive verbs become transitive. 
8. Neuter verbs become aotive and 

transitive. • 

Neuter-passive. 

Intransitive. 

But primitive transitive verbs may be 
used transitively with respect to a 
near object. 

Transitive. 

In this kind of transitive verbs, the 
subject and object are the in- 
dividuaL 


PRINCIPAL FORMS 

I 

Primitive ( — a) 
Relative ( — ela) 

Causative ( — ^isa) 

Subjective ( — eka) 
Reciprocal ( — ana) 

Reflective (zi — ) 
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Meduplicixted 
Verbs in kala 
Verbs in lala 
Verbs in asa, aza, e%c^ 
izu, oza, ula, wa, uza 
Verbs in ulula 
Verbs in uluka 


Same as tbe primitive. 
N enter-passive. 
Neuter-passive. 

Transitive. 

Transitive. 

Neuter-passive. 


DEBIVATIVE STEM EOBM8 

Verbs in eza 


Transitive. 


PASSIVE STEM EOBMS 

Meduplicated 
Reciprocal ( — ^wana) 


Passive. 

Passive and intransitive. 


456. Some verbs can be used either transitively or intran- 
sitively^ with much the same force. As : — 


Ndkembile irena ; or, Kditembile huwe ; 
Wacsnda t/jswe ; or, ^Waoanda eU^ 

Kt4wm* ; 

Ujakonza Umrntui or, Uyalconza /t«- 
lamntui 

Wanbaleka ; or, Wabaleka htye ; 


In tbee baTO I trusted. 

He passed through the country. 

He lerrefl that person. 

He fled from him. 


457. Many verbs, also, may be used transitively with re- 
spect to one or more objects, and intransitively with respect 
to another; or doubly intransitive; or transitively with re- 
spect to one object, and doubly intransitive with respect to 


others. Thus : — 

Wapilisa zonke izifo ngeliz^n lake ; 

Hkuba ubambene nomntu 

wasemzini; 

Zitengeleni ukudhla ngezomali ; 

Bamangala kuje ngaye u-Paulusi $ 
Zonke ezizinto waziteta u-Yesu eba- 
ntwini ngemizekelizo j 


He healed all manner of diseases by his 
word. 

If thou hast stricken thy hand with a 
stranger. 

Buy for yourselTes food with this 
money. 

They complained to him about Paul. 

All these things spake Jesus unto the 
multitudes in parables. 
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On the form% of nonne and pronoune in depen^ 

dency upon the verb. 

THX 0ZXPLB 70BH. 

458. The use of the eimple form in connexion with tran^ 
eitive verbs, has been already sufficiently illustrated in $( 
406—410. 

1. In the same way, that is, as the immediate object or 
accusative, it is often used with passive verbs. Thus : — 

Uxolelwe izono zako ; Thou art forgiven thy sins. 

Ukubauyakupiwatmaltngu-Paulusi; That he should be given money by 

PauL 

Kgokuba yona inikiwe tfHetfideni ; For it is given the Gentile*. 

Kwa ngobulomko obupiwe yena ; | According to the wisdom given him. 

But in these and similar examples, the noim or pronoun used 
objectively is in fact the remote object of the corresponding active 
form, just as the noun or pronoun used subjectively expresses 
that which is its near one. This will be sufficiently evident, if the 
voice of the verbs in the above propositions be reversed, and the 
.gent, where not e^reesed, BuppUed. 

ft. An immediate object is also sometimes found in con- 
nexion with neuter-passive verbs. As : — 

Buya kumlahleka ; | It shall be lost him. 

In this case therels a transposition of the true subject and ob- 
ject of the verbal action, to which must be added the peculiar force 
of the form. Gdie sense is, He shall lose it, ” hut passwely^ not 
actively. 

459. Neuter verbs are sometimes followed by the simple 
form. As : — 

Xnti ebusika nlale yhvtongo ; In the winter th^ sleep (sleep). 

Kwana imvula izolo ; It rained (rain) yestei^y. 

Bean besota umUh ; They stood wanning themaelves at 

the fire. 

For the form of nouns and pronouns after the substantive verb, 
. see § 280,. 1. 

460. Nouns intended to denote duration of iimey or dir- 
tanecy are generally used in the simple form. As 
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Use ubambe ke eWxetha ; 

Yinina akuba nibe nimi apa leemmt 
yonke ? 

Kdize ndimkonse yonke imthla yo- 
bomi bami; 

Ukuba uhambe wngama ube ’mnye ; 


Go thy way for this time. 

Why stand ye here all the day t 

And that I should serve him all the 
days of my life. 

That thou shouldest go one mile. 


rOSSESSITE EOBICS. 


461. The possessive forms require the relative pronoun 
(§517) before them, when used in connexion with the sub<* 
stantive and other verbs. Thus : — 


Ebengowendhlu ka«Davide ; 

Unyamekela izinto ezizezabantu we- 
na; 

Singaben-Kosi tina ; 

Ubungengowako na f 
Wandinika okwomti ; 


He was (one { SIS, 1) of the house of 
David. 

Thou savourest the things that bf 
(those) of men. 

We are the Lord’s. 

Was it not thine own t 
He gave me (that) of the tree. 


The same rule applies to all the forms of nouns and pro- 
nouns. as well as to other words, which commence with a 


posseseive particle. Thus : — 

Kanti ukuba siti, Lolwasebautwini; 

Ezonkomo zezakuti ; 

Lomntu ungowakwa-Kama ; 
Ubapitizesho luka-Yohanesi lolwa- 
pinaf 


But if we shall say, It is (that) of 
men. 

Those cattle belong to us. 

That person belongs to Kama’s place. 
The baptism of John, whence was itf 


K. B. The possessive forms do not express all the senses attach- 
ed to the English of. Where this is used partitively, carnally, 
or imtrumentally, other forms of the noun or pronoun must be 
used. See §§ 469, 471 — 472, and 474 — 475. 


DATIVE EOBHS. 


462. Verbs denoting motion to or from a person, place, 
or thing, require the dative form after them. As : — 


Eateta kuwo ama-Yodi odwa ; 
Akwaqondeka kubo ; 

Bamzisa e-AiUiyoki ; 

Baza bangena 


They spake to the Jews only. 

It was not understandable to them. 
They brought him to Antioch. 
Then they went into the house. 
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Elinda ilizwi kuwe ; 

Waliliunisa emhlabeni ; 

User ekululwe emtetweni wendoda ; 

Wesuka ebutweni buka*Tixo ; 

Wapumla kuwo wonke umsebenzi 
wake; 

Unamandhia kuhaperitite abakulu ; 
Abatunyiwe kuye ku*Koneliyuti ; 


Waiting for a word from thee. 

He made to grow out of the earth. 

She is loosed from the law of her hus- 
band. 

He went out from the presence of 
God. 

He rested from all his work. 

He hath authority from the chief 
priests. 

Who were sent out to him from Cor- 
nelius. 


463. The Relative form of the verb is used to express the 
former hind of motion, where the verb, in another form, 
indicates the opposite kind. As : — 


Ebenyukefe e-Yerusaleme j 
Laguquketo kwin-Kosi ; 
Edihambela e-Damakusi; 
Babuye/a endaweni yabo ; 
Bamukefs e-Selusiya; 


He went up to Jerusalem. 
And turned to the Lord. 

As I went to Damascus. 

They returned to their place. 
They d^arted unto Seleucia. 


Verbs are also used in the same form before adverbs of 
place^ under the same circumstances. As : — 


Hambani nihle/e kona ; 
Wabaleke/a kona kuye ; 
Batshone/e ezantsi ; 
Wabakupe/a pandhle bonke ; 
Bamtwal?/a ngapandhle ; 
Inklango ibayale/e pakati ; 


Get you down thither. 

He ran thither to him. 

They sank to the bottom. 

He put them all out. * • 

They carried him out. 

The wilderness hath shut them in. 


4G4. The verbs ya and za are often used before the ob- 
jects of verbs, which are intended to denote the hind of 
motion indicated by tOy according as the act of going or 


coming is implied. Thus : — 

Zagoduka tikuya ezweni lakowazo ; 

Wehla entabeni waya ebantwini ; 

Wasusa amangelosi amabini aye ku- 
vusa u-Lote ; 

Edanditunyiwe vkma kuteta nawe •, 


They went home (going) to their own 
country. 

He came down from the mount (and 
went) unto the people. 

He sent two angels (that th^ should 
go) to arouse Lot. 

I am sent (to come) to speak unto 
thee. 
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465. The verb rdb, to come from^ is generally employed 
to express the kind of motion indicated by from^ ^here the 
verb denotes the contrary motion, or where the construction 
would be otherwise ambiguous. Thus : — 


Eweza abaprofite e-Antiyokl ftetreia 
e-Yeniflaleme ; 

Ewalandela izihlwele sabantu hevela 
e-Galili ; 

IngdoBi liaihla Uvela eznlwini j 


There came prophets from Jerusalem 
to Antioch. 

There followed him muHitades of 
people (coming) from Galilee. 

An angel descending (coming) from 
heayen. 


in the sense of distant is often expressed by 

the conjunctive form. (Compare also § 485.) Thus : — 


Umgama waso ne^Yertuaime i | Its distance from Jerusalem. 


466. The interposition of the substantive and other verbs, 
also, is sometimes necessary to distinguish the kind of mo* 
tion intended to be expressed by the dative form. Thus: — 


Usitengile n&ekuye u-Tixokuzozonke 
izizwe ; 

Kwa kuje omncinano kude kube knye 
omkulu ; 

Kude kangakananina ukutuka en-Kqu- 
shwa vkuya e-Bini I 


Thou hast redeemed us to God out 
of every nation. 

Even firom the least unto the greatest. 

How far is it from Fort Feddie to 
Graham’s Town? 


467. /it, 0 », or af, a person, place, or thing, is express* 
ed by the dative form. Thus : — 


Tina esitembfleyo ku-Krutu ; 

Wahlala eztoeni le-Kanane ; 

Kwaye kuhleli indoda etile e-Lisitira ; 

Kaniya kumva yena ezintweni zonke ; 
Wayibeka emhlabeni •, 


We who have trusted in Christ. 

He dwelt in the land of Canaan. 

And there dwelt a certain man at Lys« 
tra. 

Him shall ye hear in all things. 

He put it on the ground. 


The 'Relative form of the verb is sometimes used in this 


construction also. As : — 

Kekaloku ndiyabek^la e-Ziyoni ; 
Ebezah/we e>Beteleheme ; 
Utshixstws endhlwini ; 


Behold I lay in Zion. 

He was born in Bethlehem. 
He is locked up in the house. 


468. In or at particular times or seasons, is likewise 
generally expressed by the dative form. As : — 
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Sebensaiii iM ningaawdi ’ku- 

tjtk eJmika ; 

Abaata bajayuja ekwindhta ; 
Botutunjelwa emmmt nasebusuku ; 


Work in the summer that jon msf 
not want for food in winter. 

Men rejoice at harrest time. 

They shall be tormented day and night. 


469. The dative form also expresses the partitive s^nse 
in which of is sometimes used, as well as some of the sen* 
ses attached to with. Thus : — 


Watya kumti ; 

Baseaiatokem zesnlu wotabata 
ngasizenze ; 

Kdiqnmbile kuwe ; 

Ufumene ufefe ku’Tixo ; 
Wayekoimmini eaitile kwabadi* 
sipUe ababe se-Damaknsi : 


He ate of the tree. 

Thou shalt tid^e of the fowls of the air 
also by sevens. 

I am angry with thee. 

Thou hast found &your with God. 
And was certain days with the dis« 
ciples which were at Damascus. 


N. B. For the different modes of expressing about, near to, 
agaimt, towards, like as to, like as in, see the examples in §§ 121, 
123, 125, 127, and 166. 


THE LOCATIVE FORM. 


470. With regard to this and its compound forms, it will 
be sufficient to refer to §§ 112, 129, 131, and 166, as their 
use is the same as that of the preceding dative forms, so 
far as their peculiar application allows. 


TEX CAXTSAli 70BM 


471. The causal form is employed with verbs of the pas^ 
sive voice, to denote the agent or actor. As : — 


TJmhlaba wadalwa ngu-Tixo ; 
YagxotdLwa enklango yidenumi ; 


Wawdwa kvkwoyikai 


The earth was made by God. 

He was driven of the devil into 
the wilderness. 

Bear fell upon him. 


472. With other kinds of verbs, this form denotes the 
cause which induced the performance of some action, or the 
existence of some state of being. As : — 


Waxuma luvuyo ; 

Waebideka kukonza okukulu j 

Kanjako akukatali 


She leaped for joy. 

She was cumbered about much ser- 
ving. 

Neither carest thou for any man. 



IN DEPENDENCY UPON THE VERB. 819 


laieftkft sami ailele ngendlilu, 
Bokushwabanisa | 

Inkliziyo izele Mmd ; 

Baza abakuluwe banomona nguye ; 


My Bervant lieth at homei tick of tha 
pdiy. 

The heart ib fall of eviL 
And hiB brethren envied him. 


473. The above form of nouns and pronouns is peculiar 
in the manner of its formation, being in point of fact the 
simple form after the present, Indicative, of the substantive 
verb* Correctly speaking, therefore, it is the antecedent 
of a correlative proposition, the consequent of which is not 
expressed, but understood. Hence the construction is 
elliptical, and the several meanings, accordingly, which 
may be assigned to this form, are rather inferred from, than 
embodied in, it. These remarks may be illustrated, by 
supplying the imderstood consequent to the above examples^ 
For instance : — 


The earth was made, it is God {who made it). 

He was driven into the wilderness, it is the devil (who 
draoe him). 

She leaped, it is joy {which caused her to leap). 

She was cumbered, it is much serving (which caused her 
to become so). 

The heart is fuU, it is evil (which fills it ). 


DrSTSUMEXTiX EOBU. 


474. Nouns denoting the means whereby, or the manner 
in which, any action is performed ; the matter of which any 
thing is made, or the name by which any object is called; 


and the like ; are used in the 

Ngslo ukolo siyaqonda iikuba imiblaba 
yenziwe ngelizwi lika-Tixo ; 

Sigciniwe ngobubek hake ; 

Waaid^ ngotuH Iwomhlaba ; 

TJya kohamba ngayipina indhlela ? 
Wahamba ngennyawo ; 

Bawa ngobuso ; 

Noko kubuijweneyo ngezmdhlai 
Basa bambiza ngQ-- YohoMsi i 


instrumental form. Thus : — 

Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of 
Ghri. 

We have been kept by hia mercy. 

He formed us of the dust of the 
ground. 

Which way shall you go? 

He went on foot. 

They feU on their faces. 

Though hand join in hand. 

And they called him doha. 
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Xadhlu yteooi yobicw» ngendhlu yoka- 
taadaza ; 

Bioela *nto mna n^ejjsiodo ? 
Awonqamle ngento emfutshane ; 
Ukuyala bonke ngennyembezi ; 

475. This form also exprei 
or concerning^ according to, 
of, and the like. Thus : — 

Siteta ngayimhi into tina ; 

Uti nina ngayo ? 

Kgubanina lo niteta ngaye ? 

Ndiya kwenza ngeUxuH lako ; 

Safdduka kona ngendhlala ; 

Siwile ngazo izono zetu ; 

Utabatele kuwe kwintaka ngohlobo 
Iwazo; 


My bonze shall be caUed a house of 
prayer. 

What do we ask for in this petition t 
And eat it short. 

To warn every one with tears. 

the several senses of about 
n account of, in consequence 

We are speaking about another thing. 
What do you say concerning it ? 

Of whom are you speaking ? 

I will act according to your word. 

We removed thence on account of tbs 
famine. 

We have &Uenin consequence of our 
sins. 

And take unto thee of fowls after 
their kind. 


476. Nouns intended to denote a definite period of time, 
during which something is represented as occurring^ are 
used in the instrumental form. Thus : — 


U'Yesu wacanda emasimini ngemmird 
yecawa; 

Kgokuba ngoAubusuku bekumele nga* 
kumi ; 

Ndomdumisa ngamaxesha onke ; 

Kekaloku ngomnye walomihla wangena 
emkombeni ; 

Ngomnyeika odhlulileyo kwabuba in- 
kwenkwe kulomzi ; 


J esus went on the sabbath day through 
the fields. 

For this night there stood by me. 

I will praise him at all times. 

On one of those days he entered into 
a ship. 

During the past year a boy died on 
this place. 


477. Numeral nouns and adjectives express distribution 
by the instrumental form. As : — 


TJzitabatele kuwe ngasixenxe ; 

Bays kwamkela ngekulu ; 

Yavelisa ukutya ngamanani angama- 
shumi mane ; 

Bafumana imali zabo bonke ngabanye ; 
TJzingenise ngambini ; 

Mayiti yonke imipefiimlo ngaminye i- 
lulamele kubo ; 


Take them unto thee by seven. 
Th^ shall receive a.hundred-fold. 
It brought forth fruit forty-fold. 

Th^ found every man’s money. 
Cause them to come in by twos. 
Let every soul be subject to them. 



IN DEPENDENCY UPON THE VERB, m 


478. To express diversity of number, time, place, &c., 
the noun or adjective is repeated in the instrumental form. 
Thus : — 


Wftbatiuna ngababini ngabahini ; 
Ssateta naje imibla ngemihla ; 

Isibalo esingcwele siyasijala kwindawo 
ngendawo ; 

Ningaji kwizindhlu ngezindhlu ; 
Kekaloku ainezipo ngezipo ; 


He them bj two and two. 

As she spake to him daj by day. 

Hie Scripture moyeth us in sundry 
places. 

Go not from house to house. 

Haring then different gifts. 


coNjrmcTiTS rosic. 


479. Motion with a person or thing is expressed by the. 
conjunctive form. Thus: — 


U'Lote wahamba naife ; 

Wangena nabo etempileni ; 

Uoebano u-Tizo alwenzileyo nobawo 
betu; 

Wabuya nezihlobo zake ; 

Kize nimke nolo ; 

Goduka nazo ezonto ; 


And Lot went with him. 

He entered with them into the temple. 
The covenant which Gh>d made with 
our fathers. 

He returned with his friends. 

And then depart with it. 

Take home those things. 


480. Hence verbs of the Reciprocal form are usually fol« 


lowed by nouns and pronouns 

Kdahlangana nabo endhleleni ; 
Inkliziyo yami iyanqinana nami ; 
Um-Oya uyasizana nati ebulwelweni 
betu; 

Saxoliswana no-Tixo ; 

Ungahlukani nomteto kanyoko ; 


in this form. Thus : — 

I met them in the path. 

My heart beareth me witness. 

The Spirit helpeth our infirmities. 

We were reconciled to God. 
Forsake not the law of thy mother. 


481- Verbs, also, which from the nature of their signi- 
fication imply more or less of mutuality^ generally require 
the conjunctive form after them. Thus : — 


Kdizenze oteta no- Yehova ; 

Kangona silwileyo naye ; 
Safaniswa ne-Gomora ; 

Walinga ukubandakanya nabo ; 
Ebedhlala nahantwana ; 


I hare taken upon me to speak unto 
the Lord. 

Though we have rebelled against him. 
It was made like unto Gomorrha. 

He assayed to join himself to them. 
He was playing with the children. 


m FORMS OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 


N. B. Tkis fenn of aomn and pronouns is also used eanfmc^ 
tionaiUy, in which circumstances it can ho employed n^ecHveJ^ 
as well as objectiyely. See §§ did ; d78 ; 40d, 2 ; and 483. 

\ 

COHFASATXVS TOBHS. 


48S. These are adverbial forms, and are sufficiently iUas« 
trated in §§ 117 and 118* See also §449. 

483. The latter of two or more nouns or pronouns, all of 
which are alike dependent upon the same verb, are joined 
to the first in the same form, or otherwise used in the con- 


juncUve one. Thus 

Bati ku-Petrosi nakwahan^ abspo- 
sile ; 

Waaa u-Paio wateta ku-Moaeu 
Artme ; 

Kgesiinbedesha ngomoja iMiagokw^- 
n janiso ; 

Wabahlutisa ngenklangaaa tmtmkuta* 
na ezingeninai ; 

Axingwa kakulu ngama-Boma naze- 
zinye xzicwa; 

Szele lukolo iMnazdhla,i 


iniey said «nto Peter and to the rest 
of the apostles. 

Then spake Pbaroah to Moses and 
Aaron. 

We ought to worship him ia spirit 
and in truth. 

He fed them with a yeiy few loaree 
and fishes. 

Th^ were greatty persecuted by the 
Bomatis and by other nations. 

Being full of fiiith and power. 


**Por” in dependency upon t%e verb. 


484. The sense of ybr, which is commonly expressed in 
other languages by a single form of the noun or pronoun, 
or by a preposition, is expressed in this, in sereral different 
ways as follow : — 

!• For is often expressed in the verb. The Relative 
form is usually employed for this purpose, though verbs of 
the Primitive form, likewise, occasionally include for^ as 
well as other prepositions, in their meaning. Thus 


Masitandszefe iremente yonke ; 
TJ-Kristu wafe^ aboni ; 
Obenikehto izigqito zetu ; 
Owaezinike/a tina ; 

Bzenztf /um izitixwana amafiini • 
Bamenzefe inxcba ; 


Let 11B pray-for the whole church. 
Christ died’/or sinners. 

Who was deHvered-for onr oSmook 
Who gave*himse{f-for ns. 

Which are made saorifioes for idob. 
They madefor him a wound. 



IN DEPENDENCY UPON THE VERB. $t$ 

ISfibhaguaaele wnlMa yokng^lMiU ill* Ye hare heaped^t^gtiher tp e a m e for 
fu JO ; the last dajs. 

Obelinda ubakamkani biika-Tixo ha* Who abo waiUdfor the kmgdom of 
njalo s God. 

There is a peculiar construction sometimes involved in the use 
of Belative verbs in thepMsive voice, owing to the relation which 
they sustain to their nominatives. As these denote what consti- 
tutes the true object of the action expressed by the verb, it follows 
that the force of the form will affect them ; or, in other words, that 
the action of the verb will be performed on their behalf. Tog 
example : — 

Babaselwa mnlilo ; Thej were madefor fire : L e. fire was 

made /or them, 

Inkomo besivtilelwe kwa-Kantsi ; Cattle were openedfor at such a place : 

i e. the fold waa oigmddfor cattle. 

Kgennxa jetemba enibekelelwe Iona For the hope which je are laid^upfor 
ezulwiiii; in heaven: L e. which is laid up 

for you, 

IsoBO seta besuadwe kska&i Our rina were etoodforhj death : i e. 

death waa the penally due for our 
sine, 

Abantwana abafdwa ngojiae ; ! Children who are deadfor bj their fa- 

thers : i e. whose fiithers are deadfor 
or to them, 

2. Where for is used in the sense of because of, in be-' 
haif of and the like, the preposition ngennxa is frequently 
employed to express it. As : — 

Bijakudumiaa ngennxa jokudalwa We praise thee for our creation. 

. fcwetu; 

Siyakutandaza ngennxa jenklobo zo- We beseech thee for all sorts of mea. 

nke zabantu; 

S. Sometimes the possessive form will express for, either 
alone, or preceded by the rellative pronoun and substantive 
verb as in § 461, or preceded by the noun into and the 
substantive verb. Thus ; — 

Usisizi sezono zetu ; He is the propitiation for our sins. 

Waka itempile yembedetho ka-Tixo ; He built a temple for the worship of 

God. 

Imbiza jokungcwengisa yeyetiUvere ; The fining pot is (that of, or) fi>r sil- 



ver. 



REGIMEN OF ADVERBS 


92* 


%hengawento ni wona ? 

Iti ennye ibe yeyako, iti ennyeibeye- 
yake-, 

Izidhlo ziyinto yesisu ; 


They were (those of, or) for what ? . 
Let one be for yourself, and the 
other for him. 

Meats are for the belly. 


4. Some of the other forms of nouns and pronouns^ also, 
may occasionally express for. Thus : — 


Kunge kiilungile kulowamntu ; 

Bakala kukwoyika ; 

U-Kristu usisigqibelo somteto ngdbo 
ubuiungisa ; 

Kgokokuba no-Kristu eka weva in- 
klungu ngazo izono ; 

Ukwanana into ngennye into ; 


It had been good for that man. 

They cried out for fear. 

Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness. 

For Christ also hath once suffered for 
sins. 

To barter one thing for another. 


5* In some instances, the interposition of the substantive 
or other verb will be necessary to denote the sense intended 


hy for. As: — 

Kwabalelwa yena ukuba hube bubulu- 
ngisa ; 

Ukolo Iwake luyabalwa ukuba kuku- 
lunga ; 

£ngolungileyo evelaabangalungileyo; 
lliso lopindezelwa ngeliso ; 


It was imputed to him (that it should 
be, or) for righteousness. 

His faith is counted (to be, or) for 
rightepusness. 

The just {sujS^ering-) for the unjust 

An eye for an eye : lit* An eye shall 
be revenged for with an eye* 


REGIMEN OF ADVERBS. 

485* Kude and kvfupi are sometimes followed by nouns 


and pronouns in the dative^ 
Thus 

Kube kude kuwe $ 

Sibe sikude nekaya oko ; 

IHzwi likufupi kuwe ; 

Kuko indawo kufupi nami ; 

486. Kunye and ndawonye^ 
by nouns and pronouns in the 

Abe bazingisa ngokutandaza kunye 
nahafaxi nonina ka-Yesu ; 
Ehlanganiswa ndawonye nabo ; 
Uzibeke ezi ndawonye neziya $ 


or in the conjunctive form. 

That be far from thee. 

We were far &om home then. 
The word is nigh thee. 

There is a place near me. 

also, are sometimes followed 
conjunctive form. As : — 

These continued in prayer, with the 
women and the mother of Jesus. 
Being assembled together with them. 
Put these with those. 



REGIMEN OF ADVERBS 
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487. Adverbs of timCt and apo, generally require the rel- 
ative pronoun before a following verb. As : — 


Bambs nxa, aildfiyo tina ; 

Ungadeli unjoko nxa Amdala ; 

Xa asalibalayo umjeni ; 

Xeshekweni u-Nyana weainta oya 
kuhlala esiblalweni ; 

Oko abelungisa amazulu ; 

Xukade apelayo nawo ; 

Sekiikade wemkayo ; 

Kuseloko omakulu bafayo ; 
Bmyenikweni nikoliweyo ; 

Bekiminina esaka sakubona ulambile ? 
Bgokttba apo sikoyo isidumba $ 


Th^ stole bim while we slept. 

Despise not tby mother when she is 
old. 

While the bridegroom tarried. 

WThen the Son of man shall sit on the 
throne. 

When he prepared the heavens. 

They also have long been extinct. 

He departed long since. 

Since the fathers fell asleep. 

After that ye believed. 

When saw we thee hungry t 
For wheresoever the carcase is. 


In this construction the relative is used for the conjunction fAaf, 
as in § 521y the full expression in such examples being, the time 
that, ” it is long since that,” it was when that, ” 


488« Some of the preceding adverbs, also, are sometimes 
used with a following verb in one of the participles. As : — 

Kube kukade enqwenela ukumbona ; He had long been desirous of seeing 

him. 

Apo uondhlwa kona ngexesha ; Where she is nourished for a time. 

489. Comparison is expressed with adverbs, in the same 
way as with adjectives (§ 451). Thus ; — 


Lendhlela ikufupi ktUeyo ; 

Ikufupi ngakumbl kokuya sabesiqala 
ukukolwa ; 


This path is nearer than that. 

It is nearer than when we first be- 
lieved. 


The same construction is employed, where comparison is 
in some degree implied. As : — 


Omnye wasuka nqangi kwomnye ; 

Ungapambili kuzo zonke izinto ; 
Igama elingapezulu kuwo onke ama- 
gama ; 


One started first to the other : i. e. be- 
fore him. 

He is before {to) all things. 

A name which is above (^o) every 
name. 


490. The demonstrative adverbs, when used before verbs, 
usually require them in one of the participles. As ; — 
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REGIMEN OF PREPOSITIONS. 


If gobibA naako ^kmdoiut | 

Kangs amadoda amabini cail ngakubo 
ngeziTato esimhlope; 

Kamba v-Aiona no-HuM hetaai ; 

REGIMEN OF PREPOSITIONS. 

491. Prepositions require nouns and pronouns in the inde^ 
finite possessive form. Thus : — 

Kdonifudiisela ele kwe-Babihne ; I wiH cany you away beyond Babylon. 

Waka ilatare eaantsi kwentaba ; And built an altar under the hill. 

Kgapantei kwennyawo zako ; Under thy feet. 

Kdahamba pambi kwdke ; , 1 walked before 

Woti nina emyemkweni kwoko? What will you do after that? 

1. But malungmna requires nouns and pronouns in the 
cwyuneiive form^ like the verb for which it is used. As : — 

Bbixni malungana uo^; I Which stood oyer against Umhu 

gafika nMdungana ne-£fyoit ; ( We came eror against Chioe. 

S. Ngennxa requires nouns and pronouns in the possses- 
sive form corresponding to \in prefix ($ 356| 5). Thus : — 
Ngennxa yobomi bami ; On account of my life. 

Wayenza ngennxa yetu ; He did it for our sakes. 

But a following noun is sometimea used in the eame form as 
n^emxa. Thus : — 

Senditandaza kuni ke ngennxa agezi- I beseecdi yon. by the mesfiet wi 
bele zika-Tixo; God. 

40S. Some adverbe, and the conjunctions uJtuha and olco* 
kuba^ take the same forms of the possessive particle after 
prepositionsi as nouns and pronouns do according to the 
preceding section. Thus 

Uyibeke pezu kwalapa ; Place it above here. 

Bmvenikweni kwokuba sig^ibile um- Aifcer we had finished work, 
sebenzi ^ 

Ngennxa yokuba usigcinile ; Because thou hast kept us. 

493. When two or more nouns, or other words, are de- 
pendent upon the same preposition, the latter are used in 
the confunctivejvrm^ or the preposition is repeated^ As;-* 


For behold he prayath* 

Behold two men stood by them ia 
white s^paieL 

Behold, Aaron and Her arewitii you. 


i 



REGIMEN OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


m 


Kgapantsi kwe^fali^ mMtlmtgUt no- 

Pesu kwemilambo napesHkwemitombo 
yamatisi; 


Under g^nilty piin» ind deAth. 

Upon the liyer* and fonntaixM of wi- 
ten. 


REGIMEN OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


494. Hlazif hleze^ are used with the present, Sub- 
junctive, or with the first future, Indicative. As : — 


Ogcinayo ingubo zake, hlazi ahambe 
ze ; 

Lindani ke» hlezn nilele ; 

Ugaquke, hlazi ndiya htxa kuwe 
*msinya ; 

Angabi ngosandnla ukuguqnka, ble- 
zibe njHi katMi } 


Who keepeth hia garments, lest he 
walk naked. 

Waftck ye then, lest be find yon sleep- 

And repent, or else I will come unto 
thee quickly. 

Let him not be a recent convert, lest 
he falU 


495. Ize and uJcuze, and likewise the several forms of uiu^* 
ba and okokuba, when intended to denote a consequence or 
final end, are used with the present. Subjunctive. As: — 


Ize ningaxelui bona ke ; 

Ukuze babcmwe ngabantu ; 

Ukuze arizUe ku-Tizo ; 

Engenatyala kodwa lokubo ahdawe ; 
Ivangeli inemiyalelo yokokobn mahoH 
bonkeabantu baguquke ; 
Kgasekubeni kwoMulelwam amaxoba 
Bahaneratshi ; 

U-Tixo watanda nmhlaba ngangoknba 
akupe u-Nyana wake ; 


Be ye not therefore like them. 

That th^ may be seen of men. 

That he might bring us to Qod. 

But having no crime worthy of death* 

The Gospel contains commands that 
all men should repent. 

Than that the spoil should be dirided 
with the proud. 

God so loved the world, that he gave 
his Son. 


496. The several forms of ukuba and okokuba, when em- 
ployed copulatively, or conditionally, are used with the 
Indicative and Potential moods. As : — 


Ukuba vymtuma usel* unamandhla o- 
kundihlambulula ; 

Kdfyakwazi ukuba wena mgmma 
zonke izinto ; 

W'azuza ubunqina bckuba ungolungi- 
leyo; 

Noknba baguqukiU na, nokuba baqini- 
rile HA; 

Andifanelekile aokiiiba ; 


If thou wilt thou cans! make mo 
dean. 

I know that thou cans! do all things. 

He obtained witness that he was 
righteous. 

Whether th^ have repented, or whe- 
ther they have held last. 

I am not worthy even to receive it. 
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REGIMEN OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


1. Before the Potential moodi the infinitive mood of the 
verb nga^ to wish, is sometimes used instead of ulcuha. 

As : — 

Watandaea kuje vhtnga angaUala 
naye; 

Kdinalo unqweno Iwi^nga ndinge- 
mka, ndibe naye ; 

Bayayenaa-fi^Arttfi^a bangabonwa nga* 
bantu; 

2. Ukuze is sometimes used with the Potential mood, in 
which case it has an inferential force. As : — 

Ukuze abo basennyameoi bangebe So then they that are in the flesh 
nako ukukolisa u-Tixo ; cannot please God. 

497. The following conjunctions, namely, koko, kuloko, 
kukonay nakuba^ nangona, noko^ and njengokoy together 
with the different forms of ukuha and okokuba^ in their 
causal and comparative applications, are sometimes used 
with the relative pronoun before the Indicative mood* 
Thus : — 

Koko apayo abalulamileyo ufefe ; 

Kuloko wazifincayo; 

Kukona anipayo isonka ; 

Nakuba innqanawa izanyazanyinweyo 
emanzini ; 

Nangona angayi kuvuka amnike ; 

Noko atyehileyo ; 

Njengoko bahabandezelayo ; 

Ekubeni ahleliyoy uhlalele u- Tixo ; 

Ngokuba no-Kristu wasivelayo tina 
inklungu ; 

Njengokuba um-Oya wabanikayo ama- 
ndhla ; 

In this construction, also, the relative pronoun is used for the 
conjunction that. Compare the radical meaning of the several 
conjunctions with § 521. 

498. The preceding conjunctions, with one or two excep- 
tions, are often used with the participleSy instead of with 
the relative pronoun and Indicative mood. Thus : — 


But he giveth grace unto the lowly. 
But made himself of no reputation. 
Therefore he giveth you bread. 
Although the ship was rolling about 
in the water. 

Though he will not rise and give him. 
Though he be rich. 

As they afflicted them. 

In that he liveth, he liveth unto God. 
Because Christ also sufiered for us. 

As the Spirit gave them the power. 


He prayed that he might be with him. 

Having a desire to depart, and to be 
with him. 

They do them for to be seen of men. 
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Koko mnqriqin 8ya ktOthita wooa; 

Kuloko bengakatakmga bona ; 

Nakuba beya kuxakamswa bonke aba- 
nta ; 

Uffle naknbeni epilile $ 

Ngokuba nya kumbona njengoko «- 
njalos 

Ukuba lu^iffgenankloni ngennxa yeya- 
ngeli ka-Kristu ; 

Kdiyabiilela ukuba ebatumile ababa- 
ntu; 

Kgetuba lokuba ewtceda ngofefe Iwake; 

Isitembiflo sika-Tixo sokokuba 8ya 
kubaxolela ; 

19’gokuba isono singayi kuba nobukosi 
pezu kwenu; 

Ngokuba abo baJalajo, belaia ebusu- 
ku ; 

Njengokuba unmta eteta nomblobo 
wake; 

Nokokuba edalelwe ukugweba umbla- 

ba; I 


But be will burn up the cbaff* 

But they made light of it. 

Although all men shall be offimded* 

She is dead while (though) she liveth* 

Bor we shall see him as he is. 

Bor I am not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ. 

I am thankful that (because) he has 
sent these people. 

By reason that he helps ns by hia 
grace. 

The promise pf GK)d that he will par* 
don them. 

Bor sin shall not hare dominion over 
you. 

Bor they that sleep, sleep in the night. 

As a man speaketh unto his friend. 

And that he is appointed to judge the 
world. 


REGIMEN OF INTERJECTIONS. 


499. Interjections, if addressed to persons or thingSi are 
used with nouns in the vocative form. As 


A! Kumkani waba-Yodi ; 
Hoi ndhlu yo-Sirayeli ! 
Yo bemi bomhlaba ! 


Hail ! King of the Jews. 
O ye house of Israel ! 
Woe to the inhabitants 
of the earth ! 

O thou man! 


Wa mntundini I 



iso ADJECTIVAL USAGES OP NOUNS 
PABTICXtLAB USAGES OP WOKD». 
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ABJECTITAL USAGES OF NOUNS. 

500. Nouns are used adjectively with other nouns in the 
following different ways : — 

1* By prefixing the relative pronoun, and present, tn-^ 
dicative, of the substantive verb, to the simple form^ this 
latter either taking its euphonic letter, or eliding its ifiitkt 
vowel. As : — 

Umntu oliMwempi] j 

Abantu a&olisbuxni ; 

Into eyinnyaniro ■, 

Isitebetsbe e«A>uka]i ; 

Imifimo elublaza ; 

Indawo elusizi ; 

Amabashe asibozo; 

Iminyaka emasbumi mane ; 

Umntwana osidenge i 

Amanzi atyuwa ; 

Uluti olugOBO ; 

2. By prefixing the relative pronoun, and present, In- 
dicative, of the substantive verb, to the conjunctive Jbrm^ 
Thus : — 


A poor person. 
Ten persons. 

A true thing. 

A sharp knife. 
Green herbs. 

A hard case. 
Sight horses. 
Forty years. 

A foolish child. 
Salt water. 

A crooked stick. 


Umntu onobulumko ; 
Abantu a&onamandhla ; 
Ishumi e/tnesinye ; 
Amahashe onamendu ; 
Inkosi enobubele ; 

Izilo e^inobutyebi ; 
Usapo o/unenkloni ; 


A wise person. 
Strong people. 
Eleren. 

Swift horses. 

A merciful chief. 
Fat animals. 

A shy child. 


i. The antecedent noiin when referring to. persons, is some- 
times omitted in both the preceding usages, as in the case of 
adjectives § 422. Thus ; — 


Oyimfama ; 
Abazitjebi ; 
Ooamandhla ; 
^toieratshi $ 


The blind person. 
The rich. 

The strong one. 
The proud. 
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< Or^ the relative pronoun and substantive verb maj be used 
%7id^nitely : as, konhe o\i\jJbudoday every male. 

. ii. The relative pronourvy also, is generally omitted before the 
eubatantive verb, under the same circumstances in which adjec- 
tives suffer the elision of their prefixes. Thus : — 

Aba ’telishimu ; These ten. 

Abasalwftna be ’toixenxe ; Brethren being seven. 


. 3. The possessive form is sometimes used with the force 
of an adjective. As 


A foolisn neart. 


Inldiziyo yohudenge ; 

Tmih nlelo yenklhtiyo ; 

JJmbl&'uHnngqibelo ; 

In this way numeral nouns express ordinah. See § 152. 


Hearty thanks. 
The last day. 


4. The compound dative form^ also, W'hich commences 
vitb a possessive particle, is sometimes used adjectively* 
As : — 


Ubawo wetn wasezulwini ; Onr heavenly Father, 

XJmsebenzi wabo weuehantwjM ; Th^ publio service. 


501. Those nouns which include nn adjective in sense, 
together with abstract and numeral nouns, are frequently 
used adjectively in connexion with the substantive and o« 
ther verbs, independently of any of the above additions or 


changes. Thus ; — 

"Bezingcwele ngenkliziyo ; 

^Temka kaknlu ; 

^Vkgjdhutatdka elukplweni ; 
l^xihuhlungu Iona ; 

Ikwa ’nnye in-Kosi ehutyehi ngofefe ; 
Oyenza lukuni inkliziyo yake ; 
Zibuishaba negama lika-Yesu ; 
ZAlUhumi I (Compare § 534) 


Being pure in heart. 

He went away (being) very sorrowed. 
Not being weak in faith. 

It is grievous to him. 

It is the same Lord who is rich in grace. 
He that maketh hard his heart. 

Being contrary to the name of Jesus, 
They were ten. 


ADVERBIAL USAGES OF NOUNS. 

502. The instrumental form of abstract nouns is often 
used in an adverbial sense: as, nfrofefe, graciously; «go- 

Mziy sorrowfully; wgo/w/amo, humbly ; ngobulumJco^ ^ 
ngobudenge^ foolishly; &c. 
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A few other nouns, also, are employed to express adverbs 
in the same form : as, ngomsOf ngomva^ ngoJcuhliva^ 

503. In a few instances, the inflected form of nouns is 

employed adverbially: as, ekohlo^ from ikohlo^ the left; 

endhle and ezindhlcy from indhle^ the field. See also § 356« 

504. Some nouns which denote time^ or particular joenods 
of time, are very commonly used with an adverbial force, 
in which case they usually elide their initial vowels. Thus, 
xa and nxa^ maxa and manxa^ from ixa and inxa^ time ; 
mhlana and nyakana^ the diminutive forms of umhla^ day, 
and unyaka, year ; are all employed to express when, more 
or less definitely, in the sense of at the time. ’’ In like 
manner, land and matancij from itanci, the beginning; 
express first in order of time. 

505. There are a few nouns, again, which express ad« 

Verbial ideas of themselves: as, izolot yesterday; ilinya^ 

in earnest ; umsinya, soon ; ilizwe^ without purpose ; &c. 


OF ADJECTIVES. 


506. Ninzi is sometimes used in connexion with into, to 
denote a considerable number. Thus : — 


Enabadisipile bakt, nento enmnzi ya- 
bantu } 

Nento enninxi yabazalwana ; 


Being with bis disciples and a great 
number of people. 

And many of the brethren. 


507. The indefinite adjective nye^ when used with a noun 
which denotes some particular period of time, sometimes 
refers it to the preceding or following one : as, izoh elinye, 
the day before yesterday ; ngomso 'mnye^ the day after to- 
morrow. Compare also § 347. 


ADVERBIAL USAGES OF ADJECTIVES. 

508. The indefinite form of adjectives is used adverbially 
in the following ways : — 

1. The relative pronoun of the prefix is sometimes used 
in the simple form^ but more generally in the instrumental 
form. Thus: — 
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Umzimba oktmene afile ngato isono ; The body (indeed) ie dead because of 

sio. 

Yenza ngohUsha lonto ; Do that anew. 

Ufun* ukusipata ngokunjanina 7 In wbat manner does he mean to 

treat us 7 

In several instances the relative pronoun of the prefix 
is omitted : as, kutsha^ newly ; &c. Compare some of the 
adverbs in the list § 340. 

3. Occasionally, the adjective is used in an injlectedform, 
the relative pronoun of the prefix changing into e, like the 
initial vowel of nouns in the same circumstances : as, ekune^ 
ite, to the right, from okunene ; and ekutile, to such a place^ 
from okutile. 

OF PRONOUNS. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

509. Demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used simply 
for the sake of rendering the reference to a correlative more 
marked and definite, not unfrequently corresponding in 
force to the definite article the. Thus : — 

Waza wamoyisa umziogi hwo \ And he overcame the tempter. 

Waza waya ngapina u-Yudaai Unm 7 What became of (this) Judas 7 
U-Tixo lo ndikonza yena ; God, (this) whom 1 serve. 

Ungumsebenzi eluogileyo nje lo a- It is a good work (this) which she 
wenzileyo kumi ; hath wrought upon me. 

1. In this way they are sometimes used for personal 
pronouns. As : — 

Ku/ouw usukuba esebenza ; To him that worketh. 

Umgwebeli vralowo usukuba ekolwa Thejustifier of him which believeth 
ku-Yesu 5 in Jesus. 

2. In the constructions noticed §§ 445, 461, and 517, 
they are used in like manner instead of the relative pronoun. 
As : — 

Wondhliwe ngamazwi okolo na/awo Nourished up in the words of faith 
ezifundo ezilungileyo ; and (those) of good doctrine. 

Into U'Yehova ayiyaleleyo yifc yo- The thing which the Lord hath com- 
kuti I mauded is this of saying. 



PERSONAL PRONOUN& 




Kfikp* jvwo yolmbt { Tp tbeiir pwa j44ae «f 

Ifgokuba hwo wokuqalai ukub« «be- For if the first had beeoa firolileBS. 
ngenanto ; 


510. The demonstrative pronoun is sometimes used with 
intOf before the conjunction that, when this refers to the 
cause or reason of some event, for the sake of greater pre* 
cision or definiteness. In this construction, the relaivoe 
pronoun often supplies the place of the conjunction ihai^ 


according to § 521. Thus ; — 

Xm^anina Umto ainganalukolo ? 

Xungennxa jemali,-/m^o singenisiwe* 
yo; 

Lento wasifadusayo sifele enkhmgo ? 
Siyinto nina tina lento piVaJagelo tiaa ? 
Lento ukuha amariBfgesi abe pokwaai ; 

The. noun into is sometimes 
pronoun, in this usage. As : — 

Kekaloku into ukuba imvrila ingani ; | 


How is it (this thipg) that ya have no 
faith 7 

It is because of themoxiej,-that we aes 
brought in. 

That thou hast taken us away to die 
in the wilderness 7 

What are we^ that je murmur against 
us 7 

The reason that the FnglM had 
knowledge. 

used without the demonstrative 

The reason that it does not rain. 


PERSONAXi PRONOUNS. - 


511. Personal pronouns sometimes include a reciprocal 
eense. As 


Ngokuba ebesiti pakati kwake ; 

Balibamba kwa kubo ke elolizwi ; \ 

* 

I 

Siti senzayo lonto ; I 


For she said within herself. 

And they kept that saying with 
themselves. 

We did it ourselves. 


612. Personal pronouns are used redundantly^ for the 
purpose of giving greater prominence or distinction to the 
nouns or pronouns which they are made to represent. In 
this usage, the personal pronoun takes the required form 
of dependency, whilst the noun or pronoun usually fallows 
in the simple ibnu by apposition. Thus : — 
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Kwa wcna 4ftks AtnilfinlM ka*!?tto i 

TTkoM Itto imotakasi ; 

Ubengelu^iii aiaataba aia iliswi la- 
ke; 

Kgaku^ ummelwane irakoi 
lo umaalwana wami ; 

iSendiqTTebile eeinye isQilaiiii pezu 

kwa«o 620 ; 

Kgokwade bona i i y a tetwa oknkobla- 

%o; 

Boba nayo ^bo indawo ; 

Bona abakubo abantu ; 

Waenay« nodade; 

Bnaso enklokweni yake isitsaba ae- 
golide; 


Eyen(th6y) aUtbelionMbfriiMOilw 

So that she Sa no adtd t ereaa> 

He did not yet aee the ekiiiie of (it) 
his word* 

Againat (him) thy bfother. 

Thia is (he) my brother. 

I have gained other five abore (them) 
thosa 

On their part he ia evil apoken oL 

They shall hare (it) their part. 

And (they) those of the people. 

She had (her) a sister also. 

Having (it) on his head a golden 
crown. 


1« In some instances where a noun precedes a verb as its 
nominative or accusative, it h repeated in its corresponding 
personal pronoun, in which circumstances the noun may be 
treated after the manner of a nominative absolute. Thus : — 


TJmlilaba hbanzi w«na ; 

Hmsimba inma uyancama ngaso kinto 
zomhlaba; 

AmaTMihla ay o ungaqonda wma ; 
Bzizinto siyanibalela zma ; 


io) the earth U is wide. 
to) the body it is satiafied hy the 
things of the earth. 

(As to) its strength yon may under- 
stand it, 

{As to) these things we write them 
unto you. 


. % A personal pronoun is sometimes used redundantly, 
simply to allow of the copulative being expressed. As 


Tina singamadoda naft ; 

Wati yena wabuba naye ; 

Bawo wona ukuba akamaui ukuhlala ; 
Kakuma-Girike nau;o ; 

Hyinkosi yababantu nado ; 

Kanti obami ubomi baya kulalela na- 
ho ; 


We are men also. 

He also perished. 

And th^ also if they abide not. 
And to the Ghreeks also. 

He is the chief of these people aLsow 
And they will seek my life also. 


3. The personal pronouns are employed in a similar man- 
ner, , to express the several mediate forms of dependency, 
as well as the copulative, before the adjective onie. As 
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Kmiw onke amimdhla akulo ; 
KgennzayaXro konke ukulimga kwako ; 
Tishiimayele kufro bonke sbanta ; 
Kangayo yonke inkliziyo yako $ 

Pezii kwaso gonke izinto $ 


And an the powen tbereiiL 
On account of aU thy goodneia. 
Fubliah it to all people. 

And with all thy heart. 

Abore all things. 


513« The personal pronouns are sometimes used with a 
strong definitive or demonstrative force, more especially when 


preceded by the particle kwa^ 
cording to § 581. Thus : — 

• 

Unguye owateta ; 

Lo iikwa nguye u-Kristu ; 

Ibe kwa yiyo into siyivayo | 

Kgutoo ke umteto wake ; 
liUo ke ilizwi esiliyileyo kuye ; 

Knbo abafumen^o kwa Uma ukolo 
olunqabileyo nati ; 

' Kwa zona izinto amangelosi anqw^e- 
layo nkuziqonda; 


in its intensitive usage, ac* 

He is the same who spoke. 

This is the yeiy Christ. 

Let ns mind the same thing. 

And this is his commandment. 

This then is the message which we 
haye heard of him. 

To them that haye obtained like pre* 
dons £uth with ns. 

Which (same) things the angds de- 
sire to look into. 


In this construction the final na of the personal pronouns is 
occasionally retained, though preceded by the euphonic letters 
after the substantive verb. As : — 


Kjengoknngati nguyena nmoni om* 
kuln ; 

Kguyena ’mntu endiya knmcima en- 
ncwadini yami ; 

514. In connexion with into 
ployed to express whaty as in 

Aknkatyileki into esiya kuba yiyo ; 

Nibe ngabaqondayo into iyiyo intando 
yen-Kosi ; 

TJkuba niqonde into liyiyo itemba lo- 
kubiza kwake ; 


As if he were the chief of sinners. 

He is that man whom I wQl blot oat 
of my book. 

the personal pronoun is em« 
lie following examples : — 

It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be. 

Be thosr who nnderstand what the 
will of the Lord is. 

That ye may know what is the hope 
of his calling. 


515. The demonstrative personal pronouns are sometimes 
used with a similar force to that of demonstrative pronouns 
in § 509, and also with a superlative force in the way of 
comparison* Thus : — 
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Owona *i»yalelo tunkiihi emtetwem 
nguwUpiiia? 

^dilngomile ohna *k<do $ 

Eyona ’nto, bubulumko ; 

Eyona ’ndhlela yabalungileyo yeyoku'* 
ba bexnke ekukoblakaleni ; 

Ofama kungspeztihi, kukuba bekum- 
kelwa kubo amazwi ka-Tixo ; 

Okona ’kuhamba kuLungil^o kuko ; 


Wbick is the great cornmandment in 

the law ? 

I have kept the faith. 

Wisdom is the principal thing. 

The highway of the upright is to de. 
part from evil. 

Chiefly, because that unto them were 
committed the oracles of G-od. 

This is the best way of walking. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


516. The relative pronoun^ as the representative of some 
following correlative, is often used with a strong definitive 
force before the possessive form, or before any other form 
that commences with a possessive particle, of the noun or 
pronoun used in connexion with it, the relative assuming 
the required form of dependency, and the correlative taking 
the simple form by apposition. Thus : — 


Sibamba eyako imiteto ; 
Owokuqala umyalelo ; 
Okwomzimba ukudhla ; 
Ngawake amahashe ; 
Zfzami izinto ezo ; 
iTu)elase*Galili ilizwe; 
Aowako ummelwane ; 
Ngowesixenxe umhla ; 


Keeping thy laws. 

The first commandment. 
Food for the body. 

They are his horses. 
Those are my things. 

To the land of Galilee. 
To thy neighbour. 

On the seventh day. 


When there are two or more nouns or pronouns depen- 
dent upon the same correlative, the relative is used with 
each. As : — 


Okwabantu nokwenkomo ukutya ; 
Kude kube sesitatu nesesine isizuku- 
Iwana ; 

Emveni Artrokwokuqtda nokwesibini u- 
kululeka ; 


Food for man and beast. 

Unto the third and fourth generation. 

After the first and second admonition. 


It is on the principle involved in the above mentioned usage, 
that adjectives sometimes precede their nouns. See §424, 2. A 
similar construction is also observable in such examples as the f(d- 
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Yeyipmft mdawo yokopiiiiik kw^ What is the]^aoeof myrestf 
JTwelipma icala lomhlabs t . From which side of the ^sarth f 

JTwelimiwe ngama-Xosa ilizwe; In that oonntiy ufhieh is iahahited bf 

the Kafirs. . 

517. In like manner, the relative is often used to represent 
some correlative which has been previously announced* 
Thus : — 

Olnrokupekukumilakwalomntu kobi The last state of that man is worse 
ituwkwokuqala ; than {that of) the first. 

Ndoheta onke amazihulo aseaweni, I will smite all the first-bom in the 
kwa nowabantu nowenkomo ; land, both man and beast. 

Asitsho kodwa nkuti, ukwazi knka- We do not mean to say, however, that 
' Adame bekua^an^ekuka-Tixo; Adam’s knowledge was equal to 

God’s. 

£jesitatu indawo, ycyokuba simkonse The third thing is, that we should 
ngotando ; serve him in love. 

1* Where the reference is to persons, or where it is suffi* 
ciently obvious from the connexion, the correlative is somcr 
times not expressed* As : — 

Wati tfwesibini ; The second {penon) said* 

Singabennyaniso ; We are traa {men), 

Mabati abetu bamele imisebenzi ehi- Let oiir’s also maintain good works, 
ngil^o; 

Boti abokugqibela babe ngaboknqala ; The last shall be the first. 

Bati nabatile ^bakuti baya encwabe- And certain of those which were with 
ni ; ns went to the sepnlchre. 

yyiaJa wena Aru^esokunene sami ; Sit thou on my right (hand). 

2. The correlative is also referred to indefinitely. As 

Ngako okwemikwa nokwezitsalelo ze- Conoeming {that of) oitrways and our 
tu ; propensities. 

Kika niziysle ngokwenkonso ka-Tixo Bo you ever warn thmn conoeming 
na 7 {that of) God’s sarioe ? 

i. This latter constructioii is sometimes employed advetbialfy, 
tlie relative pronoun being generally used in the instrumental form, 
hut occasionally in the smfile one. As : — 

Kditi knni ngokwennene $ Terily I say nnto yon. 

Kdiyateta ngokwabanta ( I speak after the manner of men. 

Okwennyaniso ndibonde ; Of a truth I perceive. 

ii. The possessive pronouns when preceded in this constracti<» 
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by the relative pronoun in the instromental form, supply a sort 
of reciprocal pronoun. As : — 


Xeshekweni u-Petroai abesatandaboza 
K^okwako s 

Zenzelelem n^okwenn kaloka ; 

£xinye izono a^okwazo ; 

Benje njalo f^okwabo ; 

The noun isiqu is employed to express 
ufhifle person of man. As : — 

Unmtu tinazo izinto zimbini esiqwini 
sake; 

Iziqu zetu, imipefumlo nemizimba ye- 
tu; 


While Peter doubted in himselfi 

Manage for yourselves now. 

Some sins in themselves. 

They did so of themselves. 

” where the reference is to the 

Man possesses two things in himself. 
Ourselves, our souls and bodies. 


518. In all the above constructions, the relative is used in 
the sense of a demonstrative pronoun^ expressing that or 
those* 


1. In the singular number, it sometimes expresses the 
indefinite sense of As: — 


Kgoweshumi elinababini ; 

Ukuba kuko owenu upambukayo kuyo 
innyaniso ; 

Kuko owakuni oy a kundingcatsha ; 

Ik> ungowakubo ; 

TJngowelipina ilizwe ? 


It is one of the twelve. 

If one of you turn aside from the truth. 

One of you shall betray me. 

This is one of them. 

He is one of what country ? 


This construction sometimes supplies the place of a noun : as, 
owamazibulo, the first-born ; owcmatv/mbu^ the last-bom ; owa-^ 
semzini, a stranger ; &c. Hence, also, the common elliptical 
forms of Mendly address, — wetu for owetu, and hetu for ^etu ; or 
more fully, wena ungowetMi^ — nina ’5a«yabetu. 


2. The possessive pronouns often include the sense 
vhen preceded by the relative in some of the preceding con- 
structions* Thus : — 


itwawaso amehlo ; 

Ityala linabako abantu ; 

Weza kokwake, baza abake abama- 
mkelanga; 

519. The relative pronoun 
tuna in its ponventioiuJ usage 


In his own eyes. 

The fault is in thy own people. 

He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not. 

referring to the correlative 
of denoting parental relation* 
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ship in general, is prefixed to the plural possessive forms of 
the personal pronouns, to express any kind of connexion 
ivhich is predicable of individuals in common, whether 
family, social, local, or national. In this construction, the 
relative pronoun is used in the dative form when in depen- 
dency upon verbs, and in the compound dative form when 
in dependency upon nouns or pronouns. Thus : — 


Kuloko ebebuyela ^owabo ; 

Aja kuhlaba umkosi Arowawo ; 

Kekaloku beyekiwe, baye ^owabo \ 

Batandaza iikuba ang* angemka emi* 
deni yoArowabo ; 

Hamba uye endhlwini yako, kwa(aAw> 
wenu ; 

Kgexesha lesihlwele sakoYrtho ; 

Amadoda anyuliwcyo emhlambini v>a- 
Arowabo ; 

Bonke abantu ngabanye bebeva beteta 
ngoArti;aA;owabo iikuteta ; 

£wa no-Onesimusi, okwa ngou;aA:o« 
wenu j 


But be returned to bis own people. 

They went to raise an army amongst 
tbeir own countrymen. 

And being let go, tbey went to tbeir 
own company. 

Tb^ besought bim tbat be would de- 
part out of tbeir coasts. 

Go home to tby friends. 

In tbe order of bis course. 

Cbosen men out of tbeir own company. 

Every man bearing them speak in bis 
own language. 

With Onesimus, wbo is one of you. 


520. The relative pronoun, referring to the same correla- 
tive as in the preceding section, is likewise used before the 
plural locative forms of the personal pronouns, in which 
case the idea of parental relationship is changed for that of 
parental residence. Thus : — 


Hambani Arokwenu ; 
TJye /fokwabo ; 
Intombi saA'okwetu ; 


Go to your borne. 

He bas gone to bis parents* bouse. 
Tbe girls of our bouse or family. 


521. The relative pronoun is often used for the conjunc- 
tion that, in its causal and illative applications; as, for 
instance, when employed to connect an effect with a cause, 
an end with the means, an event with time/ and the like. 
Thus : — 


Hungalo ukolo esiqonda ukuba ama- 
zwe ebesenziwa j 


It is through faith tbat we understand 

that tba worlds were fnaned. 
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It is by tbis that we hare ow 
wealth. 

It win be through much txibulatioii 
that we shall enter. 

It is therefore that I speak to them 
in parables. 

It is according to his mercy that he 
saved us. 

Wherefore he saith. 

Knowing that of the Lord ye shall 
receive the reward. 

Knowii^ that shortly I must put off 
this my tabernacles 
For in him we live. 

In this usage, as well as in all those constructions which 
arise out of it, the relative takes its form from the nomirMr 
live to the verb, as stated in § 176, 1. See also § ISO. 

1. But e is sometimes used for a, where the nominative is a 
plural noun or pronoun of the first species. As : — 

Kwoba kangakananina ngakumbi It will be how much more that these 
eboti aba, — ^bamiliselwe — ; shall be graffed — 

2. Before vowel verbs, also, the relative a, where the nominative 
is a noun or pronoun of the first species, singular, or second 
species, plural, coalesces with the verbal prefix, and then becomes 
lost in the initial vowel of the verbal root. Thus : — 

Nangona enza kade nabo ; Though he bear long with them. 

Koko omelezweyo elukolweni s But he was strong in faith. 

FToko endele kwennye ; Though she be married to another. 

OF VERBS. 

ON THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

522. The Infinitive mood frequently combines the proper- 
ties of nouns and verbs at one and the same time. Thus : — 

Siyakubulela uku^londoloza kwako; We thank thee for thy preservation of 

us. 

Sizuze amatidhlft ohtkula elufefeni na- That we may obtain power to grow in 
sekumazini u-Kristu ; grace and in the knowledge of Christ. 

IJkuba sikulule o-Sirayeli ekuajcmxeni That we have let Israel go from serv- 
kwabo ; iug us, 


Kwi^folrabuiieibi rslnabo ubotyebi 
betu ; 

Kwoba ngembandezelo ezinninzi esiya 
kungena $ 

Kungoko enditeta nabo ngemizeke- 
liso ; 

Kungalo itaru lake owasieindisayo ; 

Kungoko atsho ukuti ; 

Nisazi ukuba knsen-Kosini eniya 
kwamkela umvuzo ; 

Kdisazi ukuba ixesha lise likufupi e* 
ndobeka pants! lomzimba wami ; 

Ngokuba kukuye esihleli ; 
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523* In possessive form, the Infinitive mood often ex* 
presses a kind of adjectival sense, corresponding in fact to 
some of the uses of participles and gerunds in other lan- 
guages. As : — 

The healing or healthful Spirit. 
Prinking water. 

Working time. 

The first (or beginning) man. 

' The lost (or finishing) day. 

Food for to be cooked. 


Um-Oja wokupilisa $ 
Amanai ekutelai 
Ixesha lokutebenza ; 
Indoda yokuqaia ; 
XJmhla wokugqihelai 


Ukutya hwokupekwa j 

524. In the inflected dative form, the Infinitive mood 
sometimes refers to the time in which an action or event takes 
place. As : — 

JSkuvumeni kwami ukwenza oknlungi- When I am willing to do good. 
ieyo; 

£kuvukem eki]£9iii ; At the resnrrectioii. 

525. In the instrumental form, the Infinitive mood is fre- 
quently employed to express an adverbial sense. Thus 


Fsiza ngokwalama ; 
Weza ngokuznma ; 
Zibeke ngokunqmnieza ; 
Zibope ngokuqinisa ; 


Coming suddenly. 
He came abruptly. 
Fat them crosswi^B. 
Tie them fast. 


In some cases the simple form is used adverbially, after 
the manner of a nominative absolute. As : — 


Langena ukuqala kwa-Ngqika ; 

Siti ukugqibela sibabekisele ebubeleni 
bako ; 


It first entered at Gttika’s place. 
Finally we commend them to thy 
mercy. 


526. In the conjunctive form, the Infinitive mood is some- 
times repeated after some tense or participle of the same 
verb, with an intensitive force, and requires, accordingly, 
such terms as truly, very, ^c., in translation. Thus : — 


Sendibulela nokubulela ; 

Wamma nokwmma ; 

Eliqonda nokuliqonda ; 

Engenelwe nokungenelwa yidemoni ; 


I am truly thankfiiL 
He was very willing. 
Understanding it fully. 

Being (truly) possessed of a devfl. 


N, B. In the use of the Infinitive mood with a noun or pro- 
noun in the possessive form, according to § 444, attention mtist 
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be paid to tlie distinction which aubsists between the active and 
passive voices. If the infinitive mood be of the active voice, the 
noun or pronoun will be the sulject of the action involved in the 
verb ; if it be of the passive voice, the noun or pronoun will be the 
olject of such action. This distinction is especially needful to be 
observed, in the translation of those words which have both a stth^ 
jective and objective application of their meaning. The following 
are examples in point : — 


Ukwoyika kwokohlakel^o kuya ku- 
mfikela; 

Ukwoyikwa kuka-Yehova kuknqala 
kwobulumko ; 

Vktoazi kuka-Tixo akTmamlinganiso ; 

Uktoaziwa kaka-Tixo kubang* ubomi 
obusgunapakadfi ; 


The fear of the wicked thall come 
upon him. 

The fear of the Lord is the begiimiiig 
of wisdom. 

The knowledge of €K>d is infinite. 

The knowledge of Clod tendeth to 
eternal life. 


ON THE PARTICIPLES. 


537. Participles are sometimes used in reference to timCf 
in which case they acquire an adverbial force. As 


Wati kodwau-Yesu, eqondile nje, wa- 
tsho kubo ; 

Ati kekaloku'spfiflKi, afomana indoda 
yase*Kirene ; 

U-Harane wafa unyana ^semncinane ; 

Zada intsuku zasixenxe, eumbetile um* 
lambo U'YehoTa; 


When Jesus understood it he said 
unto them. 

And as th^ came out, they found a 
man of C jrene. 

Haran died whilst his son was still 
little. 

And seven days were fulfilled, after 
that the Lord had smitten the river. 


538. Participles are also used causally, as, for instance, 
when a reason is assigned for some question or request, a 
cause for some action or event, and the like. In this con- 
struction, the expletive nje is generally added with a kind 
of intensitive force. Thus : — 


Woba ngumfiizi wawupina- ? bonke 
bebemzektle nje ; 

Zumgoduse ; ekala emva kwetu nje ; 
Kakubeni sibe singaba siyinkatazo 
kuni, ringabaposile baka^Kristu 

nj® ; 

Waza u-Tixo wawaqusibela, ehetuka 
kiflaka sake nje ; 


Whose wife shall she be- ? for they 
all had her. 

Send her away ; for she crieth after uSb 

When we might have been burden- 
some to you, as the apostles of 
Christ. 

But Cod was angry withthem,beoau9e 
they had reriled his semnl. 



ON THE TENSES. 
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529. The several usages of the tenses have already been 
considered, in connexion with their formation. It may be 
further observed, however, that those tenses which express 
present, or present-future time, are used in the relation of 
past events, where the occurrence was actually present or 
future to the person or persons spoken of, at the time refer- 
red to by the narrator. For example : — 


Baa iikuba uieta ngabo ; 

Wambuza ukuba kuko into ayihcnayo 
na; 

Bbeba exa kusondela ezweni elitile ; 

Bakura ukuba i-Saxnarija ilamkeU 
ilizwi Uka-Tixo ; 

Ebengazi ukuba woteta ’nto nina ; 

Bagweba ukuba u-Paulusi no-Baua- 
basi bonynkela e-Yerusaleme ; 

Weza kubona ukuba angrfutnana into 
na kuwo; 


Th^ knew that he spake of them. 

He asked him if there was any thing 
which he saw. 

They deemed that they drew near to 
some country. 

When they heard that Samaria had 
received the word of Q-od. 

He knew not what he should say. 

They determined that Paul and Bar- 
nabas should go up to Jerusalem. 

He came if haply he might find any 
thing thereon. 


530. With regard, also, to the two forms of the present. 
Indicative, it should be observed, that though they express 
the same general sense, yet they are not used promiscuously. 
The second form is employed with the substantive verb, 
.with the irregular verbs ti and nga^ with auxiliary verbs, 
and with several of the idiomatic verbs ; as well as with 
verbs in general, when verbials are inserted, or when they 
occur in any construction in which the relative pronoun is 
used, whether this be expressed or not, and frequently, 
also, when they occur in simple interrogative propositions. 
Under other circumstances, the first form is more usually 
employed. 


ON THE IMPERSONAL FORM OF THE VERB. 

531. The Impersonal form (§ 262) of the verb is often 
employed, where in other languages the personal form 
would be preferred. This is especially the case with verbs 
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in the passive voice. Intransitive, and even neuter verbs, 
are not unfrequently thus used. 


Ktoaye kulinywa ngabanje ; 

Kwand’ ukubizwa u-Adama ; 

Kwabuja kwcUetwa nangabanye aba* 
ntu ; 

Kwaaa kwahttnjwa ngennyawo ; 
Kwayiwa kuzo uangabantu abafayo ; 

Kw(thlalwa pantsi ke ; 

Kwalalwa kwa-Kantsi; 


As : — 

There was cultivated by others. 

Then there was called Adam. 

It was afterwards talked by other 
people also. 

Then it was walked on foot. 

It was gone to them by sick people 
also. 

There was sat down. 

There w^as slept at such a one’s place. 


ON THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 


532. The present^ Indicative, of the substantive verb, is 
often omitted before nouns and pronouns in the simple form, 
its presence being sufficiently indicated by the euphonic 
letters. Thus : — 


Lo Rgumyalelo wokuqala ; 
Lowo Rgalomdisipile ; 
Isikanyiso somzimba /iliso ; 
Fekabanina inncwadi le ? 
Kiyipina into enkulu ? 

Into u-Yehova ayiyaleleyo yile ; 

Utshaba ngu-Satane ; 

Abavumi ngamangelosi •, 


This (is) the first commandment. 

This (is) that disciple. 

The light of the body (is) the eye. 
Whose book (is) this ? 

Which (is) the great thfaig ? 

The thing which the Lord hath com- 
manded (is) this. 

The enemy (is) Satan. 

The reapers (are) the angels. 


533. The substantive verb generally precedes nouns and 
pronouns when used in askings or answering, a question. The 
preceding rule, however, must be borne in mind. Thus : — 


.yinto nina uyenzileyo ? 

TJkuba siti, Lolwasezulwini ; 
ATgubani okoyo ? Ndimi ; 
.Zezikabani? Zezami; 

/6?yinina ukuba abe ngumntn ? 


It is w'hat that you have done ? 

If we say, It is from heaven. 

It is who that is here ? It is I. 
They are whose ? They are mine. 
It was why that he became man ? 


534. The substantive verb is frequently used before other 
words, and more particularly before numeral adjectives and 
nouns, in a kind of redundant manner, for the purpose of 
defining their connexion with the greater precision. In this 

V V 
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construction^ the substanti?e verb is used in the form re- 
quired by the rules in §§ 380 — 384, or in Hie present par^ 
iiciple. Thus : — 


U-£noki wahamba no-Tixo immyaka 
yomakulu matatu ; 

Yabiza sambini inkosi zekulu ; 

Watabata zazimakulu matandatu in- 
nqwelo zokulwa ; 

Ngokuba ungenamandhla okwenza 
nalnnye tinwele luhe mblope \ 

ITbale amasbumi ahe Tnahlann ; 

Kani noblala eziblalweni zibe lizbumi 
linesibini; 

UbnngaHnde iyore ihe ’nnye na ? 

Upina lowo uzelweyo ^nguknmkaiii 
waba- Yodi ? 

Kwema ngakubo amadoda emabini 
enengubo ezikazimlayo ; 

Eminyaka ilikula /ineshnmi 'nye, ubu- 
dala bake ; 

Ndazibona ztkude ; 

Walila epezu kwentamo yake $ 


Enoch walked with God three 
hundred years : lit., years they were 
three hundred. 

He called (they were) two centurions. 

And he took six hundred chariots of 
war. 

Because thou canst not make one hair 
(to be) white. 

And write fifty. 

Ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones. 

Couldest thou not watch one hour ? 

Where is he that is bom (being) King 
of the Jews? 

There stood by them (being) two men 
(being) with shinmg garments. 

Being one hundred and ten years old. 

0 

I saw them (being) afiar off. 

He wept (being) upon his neck. 


It will be observed that, before nouns, the above construction 
sometimes supplies the place of the relative pronoun, and present, 
Indicative, of the substantive verb, in the usages stated § 500, 
1 and 2. 


535. The substantive verb is sometimes used in connexion 
with a following verb in the conjunctive form of the Infini- 
tive mood, where in many other languages the same idea 
w’ould be ordinarily expressed, by employing the latter verb 
alone in one of the tenses. This usage more especially ob- 
tains, where the power or ability of the agent to perform 
the verbal action, is more or less distincdy referred to. 
Thus 


Size nati eihe nako ukututuzela aba< 
nembandezelo ; 

Awaha nakuyishukumisa ke ; 

Akabanga nako uokupakamisa amehlo 
ngasezulwini ; 


That we may be able to comfort them 
which are in trouble. 

It could not shake it. 

He would not lift up so much a« hi» 
eyes to heaven. 
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Saye singetmko ukukanjela ; 

Okokuba zibe nako ukuteta ilizwi lako 
ngokukalipa konke ; 


And we cannot deny it. 

That with all boldness they may speak 
thy word. 


536. The Infinitive mood of the substantive verb^ is used 
with adjectives^ and likewise with abstract and some other 
nouns, in order to give a substantive character to their 


meaning. As : — 

Ingakanamna ukuba nkulu kwayo 7 

.Kube ngokuba *tmye kwenkliziyo ; 
Ngennxa yoktiba lukmni kwenkliaiyo 
zenu; 

Singabona ukolo Iwalendoda^ ukuba 
namandhla kwalo ; 


How large is it ? lit., How great is 
its greatness 7 

But in singleness of heart. 

On account of the hardness of your 
hearts. 

We can see the strei^h of this man’s 
faith. 


537. The first form of the present, Potential, of the sub« 
stantive verb, is sometimes employed to express the idea of 
probability^ in reference to the occurrence of some event, 
or to the representation of some circumstance. In these 
cases, the auxiliary nga is frequently used without the pre- 
fixes, whilst the verbal root often changes its final a into 
L Thus ; — 


Ngaba wofika namhla nje $ 

Isoyika ukuba ngabi u-Paulusi woci- 
twa ngabo ; 

XJngdbi uyageza wakutsho ; 

Inani lamagama Ungaha lalikulu ; 

Ukuba ngabi baya kuyiputaputela ; 
IngaH (§ 262, 2) niya kuti nakubuta 
amabibi ninyotule nennqolowa ; 


Probably he will arrive to-day. 
Fearing lest Paul should have been 
pulled in pieces of them. 

Surely you are mad to speak so. 

The number of the names was about 
a hundred. 

If haply they might fad after him. 
Lest while ye gather up the tares, ye 

r 

root up also the wheat. 


ON THE VERB TI. 


538. The verb ti sometimes precedes nouns which are 
the characteristic names of persons, places, or things, in 


the sense of the verb, to call, 

Abantu aba-ku^iu^a ngaba-Kristu ; 

Isitade esi-ku/tti;a yi-Nazarete ; 

Into e-kutiwa yiheresi ; 


As : — 

The people who are, it is said, Chris- 
tians : i e. who are called Christians. 
The city which is called Nazareth. 
The thing which is called heresy. 
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539. Followed by the interrogative nina^ it refers to the 
manner in which, or to the meana whereby, the performance 
of some action is accomplished, or the occurrence of some 


circumstance brought about. 

Vte nina ukujenza ? 

Ndingati nina ukwenje njalo ? 

Batiiva nina ukuze benze isono esikulu 
kangaka ? 

XJkuba ati jena makatiwe nina uku- 
bizwa ? 

Safuna ukuba bangati ftina ukumba- 
mba? 


As : — 

How did he make it ? 

How can I do so ? 

By what means were they led to com- 
mit so great a sin ? 

How he would haye him called ? 

They sought how they might take 
him? 


540. In the impersonal form^ it is frequently used by 
way of introduction to what follows, in the sense of the 
English phrase, it came to pass,'' Thus: — 


Kute ekuqalekeni u-Tixo wadala izulu 
nomhlaba ; 

Kwaye kute kwakuza kusa amangelosi 
andula ukumnxamisa; 

Kwaza kwati akupuma esangweni wa- 
bonwa ngomnye ; 


(It came to pass) in the beginning, God 
created the heaven and the earth. 

And (it came to pass) when the mor- 
ning came, then the angels hastened 
him. 

And (it came to pass) when he was 
gone out into the porch, another 
saw him. 


541. The verb ti is used in a sort of redundant manner, 
after verbs of saying, speaking, writing, reading, calling, 
testifying, and the like; in which usage, it is generally 
found in the Infinitive mood, and in the same voice as the 
verb to which it refers. Thus : — 


Batshono pakati kwabo ukuti^ Lo u- 
yindhlilifa ; 

Koko oku kukoko kube kutetiwe 
ngumprofite ukutiway - ; 

Hjengokuba kubaliwe emtetweni ka- 
Yehova ukutiwa,— ; 

Anizanga nileseshe ezibalweni na 
ukutiy—l 

Bazi ukuba isiqiti sibiziwe ngokutiway 
yi-Melita ; 

Uyauqina kuzo inkliziyo zabo ngokuii, 
balusapo luka-Xixo ; 


They said among themselves (to say). 
This is the heir. 

But this is that which was spoken by 
the prophet (to be said),-. 

As it is written in the law of the Lord 
(to be said),- . 

Did ye never read in the scriptures (to 
read),-? 

They knew that the island was called 
MeUta. • 

He bears witness with their spirits 
that they are the children of God. 
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542. The Infinitive mood of the verb ti, is sometimes em- 
ployed in connexion with the verb nga (to seem), to express 
a seeming resemblance in the way of comparison. In this 
construction the Infinitive prefix is omitted. Thus : — 


Ezizinto zinako okimene ukungati zi- 
bubulumko ; 

Sibe sinobuso obungati bobomnta ; 

Kdaza ndeva okungati lilizwi lamanzi 
amaninzi; 

Kuti ebusika zilale ubutongo ngoku- 
ngati zifile ; 

Anditsho ngokungati belike latshaba- 
lala izwi lika-Tixo ; 

Kipumile njengokungati niza kufuna 
iaela na ? 

Aaamkele njengokungati Bilungile ebu- 
sweni bake ; 


Which things indeed hare a show of 
wisdom. 

It had a face as a man. 

And I heard as it were the voice of 
many waters. 

In the winter they lie dormant, as if 
they were dead. 

Not as though the word of G^od had 
taken none effect. 

Are ye come out, as against a thief ? 

And accepteth us as if we were 
righteous in his sight. 


In these examples the verb it expresses to say^ and the 
literal rendering, accordingly, of the above compound forms 
will be, a seeming to say^ that which seems to say^ and 
with the relative pronoun in the instrumental or second 
comparative form, in a manner which seems to say. 


The inflected form of the Infinitive mood of the verb ti, is 
sometimes used ad/oerhially in the colloquial style : as, Ndaya e~ 
hutini ; I went to such a place. 


543. The first form of the present, Potential, of the verb 
fi, sometimes denotes the possibility of some event occur- 
ring, or of some circumstance being as represented. In this 
construction the auxiliary nga is generally used without the 
verbal prefixes. Thus : — 


Ukuba ngati bangafikela e-Fenisi ; 

Kungati umhlaumbi ndiya kwenzela 
isono senu inklaulo ; 

Sisoyika ukuba ngati siya kuwa enkla- 
batini ; 

Ngati ungumshumayeli wotixo basem- 
ziui ; 

Ouke amadoda ngati cbelishumi elina- 
mabmi; 


If by auy means they might attain to 
Phenice. 

Feradventure I shall make an atone- 
ment for your sin. 

Fearing lest we should fall into the 
quicksands. 

He seemeth to be a setter forth of 
strange gods. 

And all the men were about twelve. 
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The literal rendering of the verb ti in these examples is, 
%i may or can be so. 

IDIOMATIC USAGES OF VERBS. 

544. The following verbs, namely andula^ da^ fudula^ 
fumanuy kova^ and mana^ are peculiar in their use, being 
employed only in combination with others, in order to 
modify, or otherwise aflPect, their meaning. The succeeding 
remarks and examples will be their best illustration. 

AiailTLA. 

545. This verb refers the action of the one with which it 
is connected to some particular timet which may be either 
present, past, or future, according to the construction* 

1. In the present. Indicative, or in the present participle, 
with the following verb in the Infinitive, it represents the 
verbal action as having recently taken place. Thus : — 

Intombi yami Uandut tikofa kaloku My daughter is even now dead, 
nje; 

lutsana ezimtiff uktizalwa ; New bom babes. 

Sasuka Usami* nkupiuna ilanga ; We started just after smi*rise. 

Wafumana unmtu esandu ukuyela e* He found a person lately eome &om 
Bini ; Graham’s Town. 

Busand* ukuhla ubumSima balomihla ; Immediately after the tribulation ef 

those days. 

2. In the aorist. Indicative, with the following verb ki 
the same tense, or in the Infinitive, it implies that the ver- 
bal action took place after the occurrence of some cir- 
cumstance referred to. As: — 

Ndenje njido ke, ndandiUa ukabuya ; I did so, and then returned. 

Wandula u-Petrosi wapendula ; Thereupon Peter answered. 

Yandula inkosi yesitiya yati ; Then said the Lord of the yin^ard. 

Zandula ukwazi ke izihlobo zake ; Then understood his friends. 

3. In the imperfect, Indicative, with the following verb 
in the Infinitive, it denotes that the verbal action had re- 
cently taken place, in relation to some past event. As : — 

JBendisandul' ukufika, kwaki^uma I had only just arrived, when that 
lomtetoj law VAS issued. 
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4. In the first future, Indicative, or in any tense where 
the future is involved, with the following verb in the pres- 
ent, Subjunctive, or in the Infinitive, it implies that the 
verbal action will take place just after the occurrence of 
some event to which allusion is made. As : — 

Ndandiya kwandula ndixele kubo ; And then will 1 profess unto them. 

Kwakuya kwandnV nknbonakals ; Ajid then there shaD appear. 

AtigandtUa apange nendhlu yoke oko ; And then will he spoil his house. 

Kxa amkileyo, oadu/’ ukuncoma; When ha is gone, then he boasteth. 

BandtUe ukubona u-Nyana wesintu : Ajid then shall th^ see the Son of man. 

Lungisa umsebenzi wako pandhle, Prepare thy work without, and after- 
uxmduV ukwaka indhlu yako ; wards build thine house. 

5k When andtda occurs in a negative form, the following 
verb is used in the present, Subjunctive. As : — 

Akandnlanga abuye ; He did not return just then. 

Aliyi kwandula lipume ilanga ; The sun will not rise just yet. 

UnganduH i]Qike ; Do not turn just yet. 

6. From the preceding examples it will be seen, — 

i. That andula is often used in the contracted form of andu : 

ii. That both andula and andu frequently elide their final 
vowel : 

iii. That the paragogic si is used with the present, Indicative, 
as well as with the present participle. 

DA. 

546. This verb refers the action of a following one to 
some distance in point of time^ which may be either past 
or future. In the former case, it denotes that the action cU 
length took place, or, reference is made to some circum- 
stance as occurring until it took place ; and in the latter, it 
denotes that the action will at length take place, or, allu- 
sion is made to some circumstance which is to occur until 
it shall take place. Thus : — 

Yada iminyaka yobuninzi yapela ; At length the years of plenty ended. 
Wahlala kona ke wada wafa u-Herodi ; He dwelt there till the death of Herod. 

Izinto exiya kuda zibeko ; Things which shall at length come to 

pass. 

Whenever will you finish ? 


Woda ugqibe ninina ? 
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What will this come to ? 

If I may at length provoke them 
to emulation. 

Bring that tale to a conclusion. 

Why may you not at length compete 
with us P 

Be thou there until I bring thee word. 
Let no man leave of it tiU the mor- 
ning. 

1. The negative verbal root of the present, Subjunctive, is of 
the same form as that of the affirmative. 

2. The final vowel of the verbal root is occasionally elided. 

3. The copulative na is sometimes used with the impersonal 
form of this verb, as in the following examples ; — 

Bati abantu bema ku-Moscsi kwakusa And the people stood by Moses from 
nakwada kwahlwa ; the morning unto the evening. 

Nase*Smnariya, nakude kube sekupe- And in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
leni kwomhlaba \ most part of the earth. 

FITDirLA. 

547. This verb is only used in the present and past tenses. 
Indicative. It implies that the actor was, or had been, in 
the habit of performing the action of the following verb, 
which is placed in the present, or one of the past partici- 
ples. Thus : — 

Ndifudula ndisenje njalo ; I used to do so. 

Ngokuba nati sibe sijuda singenaku- For we ourselves ^o were sometimes 
qonda ; foolish. 

Ohefudula esenza ngobugqwira j Who formerly practised sorcery. 

£anjalo nami bendifuda ndihleli, um- For I was alive without the law once, 
teto ungeko ; 

Bedfuda singavunywa ukuba sive ili- We were not always permitted to 
zwi len-Kosi j hear the word of the Lord. 

1. Fuda is the .contracted form oifadula^ and frequently occurs. 

2. The present verbal prefixes are sometimes omitted before 
fudula. Thus : — 

FudtUa benihamba ngento ezimbi ; You were accustomed to go in offen- 
sive things. 

Nditi fudula besingabantu abangena- I say we were once a people without 
kwazi ; knowledge. 


Yo<r ibe nto nina le ? 

Ukuba ndingada ndibangenise ngo- 
bukwele j 

Ude unqumle leyombali ; 

Ukuba ningade nisifiunane ninani ? 

Uhlale kona ndide ndikuxelele ; 
Makungabiko ’mntu uyibekelayo uku- 
da kuse; 
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548. This verb represents the action of a following one 
as being performed in min, or without proper purpose or 


effect. As : — 

Kuko ^baninzi lib^fumana beteta ; 

Niba na isibalo esingcwele Hfitmana 
sisitsho ukuti- ? 

Waza wafumana wako umsebenzi 
wetu j 

Kiyazi uktmgena kw^u kiini, ukuba 
iHafumana aingene; 


There are many vain talkejs. 

Do ye think that the scripture saith 
in vain- ? 

And then our labour be ia vain. 

Te know our entrance in unto you, 
that it was not in vam. 


KOTA. 


549. This verb denotes ithat the .action of the succeeding 
one was completed, just before the occurrence of some event 
, referred to. The latter verb is used in the Infinitive. As: — 


Basuka nxa Ukova kupuma ilanga ; 
Ilanga belisakova ukupuma ; 

Sakukova ukufa, songena ebusweni 
buka-Tixo ; 


W e started just as the sun had risen. 
The sun was just rising. 

Immediatdy after -death, we sludl ea- 
ter into the presence of-God. 


MAN A. 


550. This .is the Reciprocal form of the verb i»a, to 
stand. It denotes that the action of the following verb is 
continuous in its performance. The latter verb Js generally 
use4 1° Infinitive, or in the present participle; but 
' sometimes in other forms according to §§ 380— :384. As:— 


Ukuba nimana ukuma elukolweni ; 
l^wigokwnana esitandazela ; 

U-Fetrosi wamana waqongqota; 
Akamana ukuzila umti lowo i 

Ukuba bamane babonakalise innyaniso 
yabo; 

The final vowel of mana is sot 
verb, in the Infinitive mood. As 


If ye continue in the faith. 

And in continually praying for us. 
Peter continued knocking. 

He did not continue to abstain from 
that tree. 

That they may continually manifest 
their sincerity. 

times elided before a succeeding 


Kuloko ijaman* ukutshoza ; | But she constantly affirmed. 

w w 




I 
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551. The present, Potential, of mana, is sometimes used 
in an elliptical manner, as in the following example : — 

Ngamana usinoede ngamaxeeha oiikS ; | Continiie to help us at all times. 

The force of this construction is of the same nature as that 
noticed in § 368, and ngamana, accordingly, in the above exam- 
ple, may be considered as an elliptical form of speech for wanga 
t^ngamana, O that thou wouldst continue ! 


552. The remaining verbs that are us6d idiomatically ^ are 
those which have a peculiar application of their meaning, 
when found in combination with others. Of these, the fol- 
lowing are the principal, some of which will be sufficiently 
illustrated by examples alone.^7 


(553.) AXEEELA. . . to add to do. 


Koko hesalekela ukukoliswa ngabo ba- 
zenzajo ; 

Waza walekela'wsiOkiB, umninawe wake 
u-Abeli ; 

Koko balekelayo ukuhamba ngasemko- 
ndweni wolokolo ; 


But they have pleasure moreover in 
them that do them. 

And she again bare his brother AbeL 

But who aUo walk in the steps of that 
faith. 


BrTA...to return. 


554. This verb represents the action of the following one 
as occurring again^ or aftenvards. Thus : — 


Bahuya badanduluka ; 

Luya kuhuya lubuyele kuni ; 

Kgokuba u-Tixo angahuya awamihse ; 
Akubuya wenyuka ; 

Koko uburoti bake hubuye bapela ; 
U-Saule, o-kubuye kwatwa ukubizwa 
kwake, ngu-Paulusi; 


They cried out again. 

It shall return to you again. 

For God is able to graft them in again. 
When he was come up again. 

But afterwards his courage failed him. 
Saul, who was afterwards called Paul. 


HLA...to descend, 

555. This verb denotes that the action of the succeedipg 
one took place, or would take place, soon or speedily* 
Thus : — 


67 In the Hebrew and other Semitic 
languages, similar idiomatic usages of 
verbs are found in very general use. 
Compare, for instance, the word again 


in Gen. 4, 2 ; 18, 29 ; 30, 31 ; and 
2 Kings 1, 13 ; with the teims cm* 
ployed in the Hebrew originaL 
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f^dohla ndifikd kona ; 

Umsindo wesidenge uJife waziwe ; 
Wakla wakurusesliwa kwa oko na ? 
TJkuba maningehli nishukunyiswo en« 
gqondweni ; 


I shall speedily arrive there. 

A fool’s wrath is presently known. 
Was he crucified immediately ? 

That ye be not soon shaken in mimd. 


556. In the inflected form of the Infinitive mood, it de- 
notes that the action or event referred to, took place manU 
festly or openly* As : — 


WokuYuza ekuMeni ; 

Wayebona embonisweni kwa nekukkni; 
Ettgatandi ukumhlazisa ekuhleni ; 


He shall reward thee openly. 

He saw in a vision evidently. 

Not willing to make her a public ex* 
ample. 


HLiXA...to sit. 


557. This verb denotes the action of the following one 
to be constant or regular in its performance, either in pres- 
sent, past, or future time. Thus : — 


Ehehlala emva u-Tixo u< Yise ezintweni 
zonke ; 

Abantu sAehehlala besiza ekerikeni ; 
Zaziklala zibububi bodwa ; 

Ehlala ehleli nje ukubatandazela ; 

Um-Oya wami akayi kuklala epikisana 
nomntu ; 


He constantly obeyed God his Father 
in all things. 

People who came reguhu*ly to church. 

They were only evil continually. 

Ever living to make intercession for 
us. 

My Spirit shall not always strive with 
man. 


to standf is sometimes used with a similar application of 
its meaning. As : — 

Icebo lika-Yehova lima limi kude kube The counsel of the Lord standeth for 
ngunapakade ; ever. 


HLALELA...to wait for. 


558. This verb represents the action of the following one 
Si^just about to take place. As ; — 


Akuhlalela ukuselesha ; 

Umlomo wezidenge uhlaleV ububa ; 

Oko ahehlalela ukufa ; 

Xeshekweni u-Paulusi wayehlalet uku- 

vula umlomo j 


When he was about to sail. 

The mouth of the foolish is near 
destruction. 

Just before his death. 

And when Paul was now about to opw 
his mouth. 
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KA...tO di<p, 

559. This verb implies that the action of the succeeding 
one, was only barely ^ or occasionally performed. As : — 


KuDgabiko 'mntu uka anikohlise ngan- 
dawo ; 

liikosi yaka yabuza kwizicska zayo ; 
Kangona nihe nika nakwazi ; 

Uke wambona na ? 

Jnike nalesesba okweaziw^o ngu-Ba- 
Tide na ? 

Vya kuka ablale apa j 
Musa kuka uyikankanye lonto ; 

Isidalwa singaka sitsbo na kosidaliloyo 
ukuti- ? 


Let no man deceive you by any means. 

My lord (just) asked bis servants. 
Though ye once knew it. 

Bid you ever see him ? 

Have ye not (as much as) read what 
Bavid did ? 

He will continue a short time hete. 
You must not mention that matter at 
alL 

Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it- ? 


1. The prothetie yi is omitted in the Imperative^ and in the 
plural the afiix ni as well, the root being used alone. In the singu- 
lar, the final vow^el of this coalesces with the prefix of the following 
verb in the present, Subjunctivej in the diphthongal sound of 
except in the case of vowel verbs, which avoid such coalition, in 
consequence of u being changed into w. Thus : — 


Xauhlale apa } 
JSTanisuke kulondawo ; 
JSTowenze kuhle ; 
jRTauyenze lonto ; 


Just sit here. 

Just get up from that place. 
Just wait awhile. 

Just do that thing. 


2. The aflSrmative verbal prefixes are frequently omitted, and in 
these circumstances the verbal root passes on to the following 
verb, in the usual manner. As : — 


Hgubanina okawapikisa intando yake ? 
Hgokuba singebe kesingaziteti izinto 
esizibonileyo ; 

ITi^Uga siyatandaza; 

Kwatshiwo kuyo ukuti, A:eipumle urn- 
Kuzwana; 

il/akendinyotule icetyana esweni lako ; 


Who hath (at all) resisted his will ? 

Por we cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen. 

We just seemed to be praying. 

It was said unto them, that th^ 
should rest for a season. 

Let me pull out the mote out of thme 
eye. 


3. The form of the verbal root is variable, ha being sometimes 
used for he, and he, agaiU; for hn. In the negative, he is used, 
for Jd, Thus ; — 
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ftuka unwise pantsi ; 

OSambisele umntu wasemzim woke 
eve; 

TJkuba aka ahlale imihla etile ; 

Liimka ke lue ungake utete 'nto em- 
ntwini; 


Just east thjadf down. 

He that is surety for a stranger shoU 
smart for it. 

_ • 
That he would tarry certain days. 

See thou say nothing at all to any 

nriftn^ 


(560.) EOLXSA. . .to do well. 


Ndokolisa ukulazi ityala lenu ; 

NdakolUa ukushumayela ivangeli ka- 
Kristu; 

Kuze kunge asafuna ukukolisa ngaku> 
mbi ukubuza into kuye ; 


I win know the uttermoat of your 
matter. 

I have fully preached the gospel pf 
Christ. 

As though they would inquire some* 
what of him more perfectly. 


There are a few other verbs of the Causative form, which are 
sometimes used iu a similar maimer to kolisa : as, lungUa, to do 
rif/ktly; zin^ua^ to do persm^eringhf } qiniso^f to do surely or eet^ 
tamly ; &c. 


(561.) FIKDA... to repeal 


Akttpinda ukudanduluka ngezwi eli- 
kulu ; 

Kgokuba singafuni ukupinda ukuzi* 
lun^elela kuni ; 

Walaula nokupinda kwake ukuza ebu- 
Dgcwaliseni ; 


When he had ened e^edn with a loud 
voice. 

For we seek not to commend ourselves 
again unto you. 

He foretold abo his coming again in 
glory. 


SAL A ... to remain. 

562. This verb denotes that the action of the following 
one, has, or had, or will have, already taken^ place, previ- 
ously to, or simultaneously with, the occurrence of some 
other event referred to. The latter verb is generally used in 
one of the participles according to the sense intended. In 
this usage, the verb tala is usually found in a contracted 
state. 

1. The verbal root is used in the form of se, which may be the 
ap 0 cop$»ted Ibm of either tala, tele, or tale. But the I of the 

Imms is often restored before the vowel prefixes of the M- 
lowing verb. 

2. The pretenf pr^^tf lAsoj are fre^iuently omitted^ in which 
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circumstances the verbal root passes on as usual to the succeeding 
verb. 


Ku$e kuntauku *ntatu sihlile ezizinto ; 

Kodwa kaloku nje Mnitula nezi zonke ; 

Kanti iminyaka yobudala bake ibiseF 
ilikula; 

Umkombe wause upakati kwolwa* 
ndhle; 

WaseleavikA, ¥rabakonza ke; 

Bemka Mlitshonile ilanga ; 

Baze babe aebelimgile ngemmini yesi- 
tatu; 

5Smdiya kwenje njaninaf 

Kitsbo ukuti, in-Kosi iyawafuna ; $€• 
leya kuwatuma ke; 

Xeshekweni ndiya kubandulula benga- 
tyanga, bote besivra endhleleni ; 

WoteP uti, wakuYula umlomo wayo, 
iifumane imali ; 

Jlaiesiaiya kaloku nje kwa se-Betele- 
heme; 

A/iuesimbulale ke ; 

Ndingase ndipiliswa ke ; 


It is already three days sinoe these 
things happened. 

But now ye also put off all these. 

Though he was already a hundred 
years old. 

The ship was now in the zoidst of the 
sea. 

And she arose and ministered to them. 

We left after s\mset. 

And let them be ready against the 
third day. 

What must I do then 7 

Say, the Lord hath need of them ; and 
straightway he will send them. 

If I send them away fasting, th^ will 
faint by the way. 

When thou hast opened his mouthy 
thou shalt find a piece of money. 

Let us now go even to Bethlehem, 

Gome, let us kill him^ 

I shall (immediately) be whole. 


BUKA... to arise* 


563. This verb represents the action of a succeeding one, 
as taking place immediately after some event referred to. 
Thus : — 


Kusuke kwavulekela izulu ; 

Wasuka watsha ke kwa oko umtombo 
wegazi lake ; 

Basuka bamhleka ke ; 


I And straightway the heavens were 
opened. 

And straightway the fountain of her 
blood was dried up. 

And they laughed him to scorn. 


WA...to fali* 

564. This verb is used in the first form of the present. 
Indicative, to denote that the action of the succeeding one 
is habitual^ or that there exists a constant propensity to its 
performance. The latter verb is used in the present or 
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perfect participle^ the prefix of which is droppedi and the 
verbal root affixed to tea. Thus : — 


C/yatrolila umniwana ; 
Ihftshe /tygtpglahlekile ; 
l^jfatratsho ; 

Uyaw&o^Q lyalo ; 


The child is crying agam. 
The horse is lost again* 

He is continually saying so* 
He is always doing so. 


TA...to go. 


565. This verb is used with much the same force as suia^ 
except that the reference to another event is less strongly 
intimated. (Compare § 267) As: — 


Waya u-Abrahaine woltila isandhla sa- 
ke; 

Baya batuma ingubo ; 


And Abraham stretched forth his 
hand. 

And they sent the coat. 


ZA...to come. 


566, This verb admits of various applications according 
to the construction in which it is used, all involving, how« 
ever, the idea of gequency, 

1. It is frequently employed to connect propositions 
together, sometimes simply in reference to time^ but often 
combining with this a stronger or weaker degree of infe^ 
rence. In general force it corresponds to the word theny 
but in many cases the copulative and sufficiently expresses 
it. As : — 


Baxa bapendula abantu bonke ; 

Lwaza udumo Iwake Iwapuma ; 

XTyatuma um-Oya wako, sdze zenziwe 

he ; 

Kuze kwati ukufa kwafikela abantu 
bonke ; 

Sondelani kuye u-Tixo, woza asondele 
kuni; 

Bancede ngofefe Iwako, haze baku- 
konze; 

Size nati» nabanye abantu, singeniswe 
kubo ; 

Baze benze nina ? (§ 254, 2) 

Kuze kuhle *nto nina ke apo ? 

2. In the Imperative, and 


Then answered all the people. 

And his feune went forth. 

Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they 
are created. 

And so death passed upon all men. 

Draw nigh to Dod, and he will draw 
nigh to you. 

Help them by thy grace, that (then) 
they may serve thee. 

That so we also, and others, may be 
brought into it. 

What will they do next ? 

What will then take place ? 

so in the present, Subjunc- 
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it is oftai used to denote entreaty or suppUeation. In 
these circumstances, — 

i. The za is used alone for the ImpemtiTe mood ; and in 
the singtdaov Bnal vowel is elided before the prefix of the fol- 
lowing^ which, in the case of vowel verbs, is heard first in its 
vowel sound, and afterwards in its consonantal one, like o in § 
286, 3. Thus ; — 


iKiAiipuUpule llkwi km | 
^ZIundi^Fole halusa kona .; 

Zuwolule isandhk sako ; 
'Shiwrnce okn ; 


Lkten now to my word 
Toll me now where they feed their 
flocks. 

Come, stretch out your hand. 

Just do this. 


ii. The verharroot of the present, Subjunctive, sometimes elide/i 
its final vowel before a following verb in the second person, sing- 
ular. The verbal prefixes, also, are occasionally omitted^ in which 
t^ase the verbal root generally takes the form of m Thus — 


Vz^ utikengoko wena,>wakupa'ama- 
lizo ; 

«Uxe utete kodwa Khe liliswi ; 

.Masze angAqumbi U’Yehovi^ kendi- 
tete-; 

Zonditi nami ndiye kumbedesha ; 

Kiti kanjalo ningakupati, «aningafi ; 


Therefore when thou doest thine ahiui. 

But speak the word only. 

Let not the Lord be angxy, and I will 
speak. 

That I may come and worship him 
also. 

Neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 


iii. The present, Subjunctive, is sometimes used in -the imper- 
sonal form of ize (§ 262, 2), both in this and the preceding usage. 
Thus: — 


Lumkani ixe ningalukuhlwa ; 

Ize ningabalandeli ke ; 

Ua* uti kodwa, ize aingsbadubuli ; 

Soyitomalalisa yono, ize sinigcine ni- 
na; 


Take heed that ye be not deceived, 
do ye not therefcnre after them. 
Notwithstanding, lest we should ctfend 
them. 

We will persuade him, and (then) se* 
cure you. 


3. In the present and past tenses, it sometimes precedes 
the Infinitive mood of other iverbs, to denote the verbal ac- 
tion as near or about taking place. As : — 

Unyana wesintu nza kunikelwa e- The son of man is about to be delivered 
san'dhleni eabontu ; into the hands of men. 
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Akuse-Efese yodwa, kwza kuba kujo 
yonke i- Asiya nje ; 

TJkugwetywa okuza kubako ; 

Bandibamba etempileni haxa ktxndi- 
bulala; 

Xeshekweni amadoda omkombe abeza 
kubaleka ; 


It is not only at Epbeiua, but abnost 
throughout all Ai^, 

The judgment which la to emne. 

They caught me in the temple, and 
went about to kill me. 

As the shipmen were about to flee. 


4. Za is sometimes used in the negative^ to denote that 
the action of the following verb has never taken place, or 
that it never is to take place. The latter verb is used in 
the presenti Subjunctive. Thus : — 


Kuko iainto zintatu eziagasoNga aidi- 
kwe; 

Akuzanga kubonwe ngento enjalo kwa- 
Sirayeli ; 

Ningezi nifange ; 

Makungezi kubuye kutyiwe ’kutya 
kuwe ngumntu ; 


There axe throe thiugs that are never 

» 

satisfied. 

It was never so seen in Israel. 

Swear not at all. 

Let no man eat fruit of thee hereafter. 


667. The verbs which are employed in immediate connexion 
with the Idiomatic verbs, usuaily take their form according to the 
rules given in §§ 380 — 384, where it is not otherwise stated. 

568. Hlay suka, and za, are only treated as vowel verbs, in 
their Idiomatic usages, when employed negatively. 

669. The definitions of the general force of the several Idiomatic 
verbs, have been given in reference to active verbs alone. The 
examples, however, will afford a sufficient illustration of their ap- 
plication to other kinds of verbs, as well as to verbs in general 
when used negatively. 


ADJECTIVAL USAGES OP VERBS. 


670. The present and perfect tenses, Indicativci of verbs, 
when preceded by the relative pronoun, frequently corre- 
spond in general signification to some of the adjectives of 
other languages, and likewise to some of their participles 
when employed with an adjectival application. Thus : — 


Amauzi abandayo ; 

Imbewu tbolayo ; 

WeuA moyaadiiii ungatetiyo ungevayo ; 


Cold water. 

Corruptible seed. 

Tbou dumb and deaf spirit. 


X X 

\ 
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Inkaiana etiyekayo ; 

Indoda ekalipileyo ; 

Indswo rftmelekileyo't 
I^to ez\fUeyo ; 

Umntu okuteleyo\ 

Umiana ommekUyo ; 

Umlilo ovutayo ; 

Ufefe olusindisayo ; 

Umpefumlo oMeliyo ; 

Kdawonje no-Banabasi no-Paulusi a- 
hatandiweyo betu ; 


An odious woman. 

An active man. 

A proper manner. 

Dead things. 

An industrions person. 

A strong youth. 

A burning fire. 

Saving grace. 

A living soul. 

With our beloved Barnabas and Paul. 


In this construction the antecedent noun, when referring to 
per9on9y is sometimes understood. (Compare § 428) Thus 

Ubacitile abaratshayo ; He hath scattered the proud. 

Tevikwabalungisayo nabangalungisiyo} On the just and on the unjust. 


ADVERBIAL USAGES OF VERBS. 


571. Neuter and neuter-passive verbs are used adverbu 
aUjfj by prefixing the instrumental form of the relative 
pronoun, to the impersonal form of the perfect, Indicative. 
Thus 


Waya wangena ngokukdU^leyo ku* 
Pilati; 

Xeshekweni uya kulipulapula ngoku- 
kuteleyo ; 

Yenza ngokufanelekileyo\ 


He went in boldly to Pilate. 

If thou wilt diligently hearken to it. 
Act becomingly. 


572. Besides several verbs which include adverbs in their 
signification, there are some others, also, which are fre- 
quently employed with an adverbial force. A few examples 
in connexion with one or two such verbs, will suffice for 
illustration. 


PELA.i.to end. 


Bahlala beteta kwapela ; 

Indhlela zimbini kupela ; 

Baza bacitakele bete sa, ktipela aba- 
posile abangadtwanga ; 
Aningcwalise kupele\ 

Ngubanina olixoki, kupela ngokanye- 
layo u- Yesu ? 


Th^ did nothing else but talk. 

There are only two ways. 

And they were all scattered abroad, 
except the apostles. 

That he may sanctify you wholly. 
Who is a liar, but he that denieth 
Jesus ? 
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This verb sometimes expresses an adjectival sense, as in the fol- 
lowing examples : — 


Abapambukisa izindblu zipela ; 
Ukupela kwetemba letu ; 

Ekupela kwonjana wake ; 

*Kupela kwento endijifiinayo ; 

Yanga iael* iza kurnginya epela ; 

Indawo yokupela (§ 523) ; 

Kwa$a asbija abakweli bamahashe ; 
Kwakiingayi kupuma luimnje immtu 
kude kuse ; 

Waviika knstaa ; 

Yiba selulungile kwdkusa ; 


Who subvert whole houses. 

Our only hope. 

Being his only son. 

The only thing that I desire. 

It seemed to be coming to swallow 
him up whole. ^ 

The last thing. 

BA... to daum. 

On the morrow th^ left the horsemen. 
No one shall go out until the morning. 

He arose early. 

And be ready in the morning. 


COMPARISON IN CONNEXION WITH VERBS. 


573. Different forms of the verbs gqita and dhlulay to 
exceed or excel, are very generally employed to express 
comparison, both adjectively and adverbially . Thus : — 


Imali ezigqitileyo emakulwini ama- 
tatu; 

NgogqitiiUeyo ngobukulu kumprofite ; 

Ukwohlwayiwa ekuhleni kugqitisele u- 
kutandwa ngasese ; 

Ngennyaniso ndigqitisele abantu bonke 
ngobuyilo ; 

Umsindo wesidenge ugqitisele ngobu- 
nKima ezonto zombini; 

Nibadhlula nganto nina abanye ? 

Ngokuba bebendidhlula ngamandhla; 

Oprofiteshayo udhlulitele lowo uteta 
ngelwimi ; 


More than three hundred pence. 

He is more than a prophet. 

Open rebuke is better than secret love. 

Surely I am more brutish than any 
man. 

A fooFs wrath is heavier <^ban them 
both. 

What do ye more than others ? 

For th^ were too strong for me. 

He that prophesieth is greater than 
he that speaketh with tongues. 


574. Comparison is also expressed by the dative form, 
as in the case of adjectives and adverbs, and likewise by 
the preposition pezu. Thus : — 


Silungile kuho yinina ? 

Kulungile ukuba nentwana enncinane-, 
ngasekuheni kube nenzuzo ezinninzi-; 


Are we better than they P 
It is better to have a little-, than to 
have great revenues-. 
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TJbubdie bako bulungile pezu^ kwo- Thj loTingkmdneaa is be<^r tban life, 
bomi ; 

Ukupa kutamsanqelekile ngapezu kwo> It is more blessed to give than to re- 
kwamkela ; ceive. 

OF PARTICLES. 

9 

575. The particles of the Kafir language are not so nu- 
merous as those of some others. Hence have arisen many 
of the usages of the parts of speech already considered. The 
Idiomatic verbs, especially, supply the place of several of 
the particles^ of other languages^ and will consequently 
require the greater attention, on account of the peculiar 
construction involved in their use. As before observed, 
also, many of the words which have been included among the 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, are not particles 
strictly speaking, but particular forms of other parts of 
speech. Since they correspond, however, in their accom- 
modated uses, to such kinds of particles in some other lan- 
guages, the classification which has been adopted appears 
desirable, for the sake of convenience and illustration. 

576. The several usages of the verbials, prejixesy affixesy 
and expletives y have been fully exemplified in a preceding 
part. Those of the interrogaiives are sufficiently illustrated, 
in connexion with the different parts of speech to which 
they respectively belong. 

ON THE ADVERBS. 

577. Adverbs sometimes prefix the indefinite forms of the 
possessive particle and relative pronoun, for the sake of 
greater emphasis. (Compare § 517, 2, i) Thus: — 

KauTume okiMikaloku nje ; Suffer it to be so for the present. 

Nani uiti kwa ngenio enjalo, nibona- Even so ye also outwardly appear. 

kele ngoArwapandhle | 

578. Adverbs can be used adjectively in the following 
ways : — 

1. By prefixing the relative pronoun and present. Indica- 
tive, of the substantive verb. As : — 
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UmniwRna enmye onje ; 

Uingwebi wamatyalB onjalo ; 

MasiTe ftaitadeni caikiiivpi ; 

Isimilo rrinniamye ; 

Ukucapaza okttfuti; 

In thid usage they sometimes 
same way as adjectives in § 508 

Kgokuba engenguye um-Yodi, lo u- 
Dfi^ye fyoAmpandble $ 


One snch child. 

A judge of sudi crimee. 

Let UB go into the next towne. 

A diflorderiy ftete. 

A continual dropping. 

become adverhial again, in the 
1. Thus : — 

For he is not a Jew» whiidi is one 
outwardly. 


2. By prefixing the possessive particle. As: — 


Inncwadi yengspambili ; 
l^gexesha lakudala; 
Kobusi ftasendhle ; 
Izenzo saBemva ; 


The former treatasew 
In olden time. 

And wild hon^. 
The last acts. 


Before adverbs of place, the possessive particles have the same 
force, as when prefixed to the dative fi>rm of nouns. Thus : — 


Kwafika umntu wakona ; 

Bona bays kunasisa konke okwalapa s 


There arrived a man of there. 

They shall inform you of every thing 
of here. 


579. Kona is generally used in connexion with apo, upon 
much the same principle as is involved in the use of the 
personal pronoun § 443. Thus : — 


Indawo apo in-Kosi yabUele kona ; 
Uyayitobela apo atanda kona ; 
Kumbula ke apo uwe kona ; 

Kgokuba ku/o^ umkombe ubuaa .ku- 
tula umtwalo wawo kona ; 


The place where the Lord had laiti^ 
He tumeth it whithersoever he wilL 
Remember from whence thou art fal< 
len. 

For there the ship was to unhide her 
burden. 


580. Kaiulu, "kanye, and kunene, are chiefly used as ad- 
verbs of comparison. Thus : — 


BalHa kakulu ; 

Inzima kakulu \ 
Ik<ddakele kanyt ; 
OndikoUwe kunene kuye ; 


They wept much. 

It is very heavy. 

It is altogether bad. 

In whom I am well pleased. 


581. Kwa is used before other words, sometimes with 
simply an expletive force, but more generally with an tVi- 
tensitive or strong definitive force. As : — 
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^adablira Arnur jena ; 

Zimi ngaye nokuina kwa izinto zonke ; 
Kwq ku- Adame kwada kwaku-Moaesi ; 
Bengenangcambo kwa kubo ; 

Kwa aomti wobomi; 

Bayakohlisa kwa nabaqasbwa ; 

Ukubala kuni kwa ezizinto ; 

Kanku ondingcatshajo kwa lapa ; 
Ndivela kwa kona ; 

Ukuba iginje unmtwana wajo kwa 
eaazalwa; 

1. Kwa is sometimes inserted 
verbs. Thus ; — 

Izizakato ezi^tmikolilakel^o ; 
Ezintsubeni enkwa zintsha ; 

Kukiea kukukanuka kwam ; 

Eli ILtiM Ulizwi lokolo eeishiimayela 
Iona; 


Th^ were made (even) for him. 

And bj him (even) all things consist. 
(Even) from Adam to Moses. 

Having no root in themselves. 

The tree of lifr also. 

Th^ deceive the very elect. 

To write the same things to you. 

Lo he that betrayeth me is even hero. 
I come from the very place. 

For to devour her child as soon as it 
was bom. 

between the prefix and root of 

Fruits which are likewise corrupt. 

In bottles which are also new. 

That is my desire. 

This is the word of fiuth which we 
preach. 


2. Nouns and pronouns sometimes take their euphonic, lettere . 
after hwa^ irrespectively of the substantive verb. As : — 

Kwa yinkululeko yemipefumlo yenu ; Even the salvation of your souls. 

Kwa ngabo aya kubiza bona ; Even as many as he shall calL 


582. Pantsi, preceded by the present and past tenses of 
the substantive verb^ is used before the Infinitive mood of 
a following verb, to denote the action as having nearly or 
almost taken place. Thus : — 

XJpantsi kundihenda ; Almost thou persuadest me. 

Kdipa»/«’ ukuvuma ; 1 have a good mind to consent. 

Nda/Mi»<<t ukuwa ; I had nearly fallen. 

Ube pantsi ukufa ; He was at the point of death. 

583. Vmhlaumbi is sometimes used disjunctively , like the 
conjunction or. Thus: — 

Bonke abantu abaka bashiya indhlu, All who have left house, or (lit.t per- 
umhlaumbi bashiya abazalwmia, am* haps th^ have left) brethren, or 
hlatmbi ngodade ,- ; (/*/., perhaps they are) sisters-. 

584. Xeskekweni, and also wa and have sometimes 
the force of a conditional particle. As : — • 
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Xeshekweni iilelajo ngomlomo wako If thou shalt coufeti with thj mouth 
in-Kosi u-Tesu-, uya kusindiswa ; the Lord Jesas-, thou shalt be 

saved. 

Musa ukuzamana nomntu, njra anga- Strive not with a man, if he have 
kwenzanga ’nto; done thee no harm. 

585. The prepositions, conjunctions, md interjections, re- 
quire no further elucidation than that which they have 
received in previous parts of the grammar. 
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A. 

PARSING LESSON. 

[The following extract, taken from an article in the lirfet num- 
ber of the “ Isibuto Samavo,” and referring to the introduction 
of the Gospel amongst the Gaika tribe of Kafirs by Dr. Vander- 
kemp, will conveniently serve for the illustration of the proper 
Haode of parsing Kafir words, in accordance with the preceding 
Grammar.] 

Lite ilizwi lika-Tixo, ukuqala kwalo ukungena ema« 
Xcysefni^ langetia kwa^Ngqika; lalipetwe ngu-Nyekiganai 


Lite ; It did so : § 392, perf. Ind. of the irr. v. 3rd. pers. 2nd. 

spec. sing. * in concord with its nominative — 
ilizwi ; the word : n. spec. 2, sing. 

lika-TixO ; of God : poss. f. of u-Tixo, n. spec. 1, sing. — in regi- 
men with ilizwi, 

ukuqala ; heginning : Inf. of the reg. v. qala, tJsed SS nom. abs., 
§ 442 : as to (its) beginning &c. 

kwalo ; its : poss. pro. 3rd. pers. 2nd. spec. sing, representing ili" 
. zwiy and concording with ukUqald, 
ukungena ; to enter : Inf. of the reg. v. ngefiti, 
ema-Xoseni ; amongst the Kafirs : 1st. dat. f. of alnd-Xosiiy U. Spec. 

2, plur. The sing, is um-Xosa, § 94, 2. 
langena ; it entered : aor. Ind. of figend, 3rd pers. 2nd. Spec, siiig. 
€^. referring to ilizwi, 

kwa-Ngqika; at GaihxCs filaeO\ loc. f. of u~Ngqilca^ h. Spec. 1, 
sing. 

lalipetwe ; it was conmeyed : perf. Ind. of patwa, pass. v. of paiaj 
1st. aug. f. 3rd. pers. 2nd. spec. sing, ajf referring to ilizwi, 
Agu-Nyengana ; hy Dr, Vanderkemp : cans. f. of u~Nyengana^ A. 
spec. 1, sing, after the pass. V. § 471. 


* The abbreviations are for the 
idiost part sufficiently obvious. The 
h>Uowiag are the more peculiar 


ones : — spoe. for species^ v. for mrh 
or votre, f. for form, aff. or af. for affir* 
mativi^ neg. for negative^ nom. abs. for 


T Y 
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umfo wapeslieya kwoWandhIe. Wayete yena, esekwelinye 
ilizwe, weva kiisitwa, Kuko isizwe esingama-Xosa. Wa- 
za wati kekaloku, wanokunga angashumayela ilizwi lika- 
Tixo kwesosizwe. Wasel’ ecela indhlela ke kwabantu 


umfo ; a man : n. spec. 1, sing, in apposition with u~Nyengana, 
wapesheya; of beyond: prep, with poss. par. spec. 1, sing, prefix- 
ed, — in regimen with unfo, 

kwolwandhle ; (of) the sea: indef. poss. f. of ulwandhle, n. spec. 5, 
sing, in regimen with the prep, pesheva. 

Wayete ; He did so : § 392 ; cont. f. of waye ete, perf .Ind. of the 
irr. V. ti, 2nd. aug. f. 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. sing. ctf. in concord 
with its nominative — 

yena ; he : pers. pro. 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. sing, 
esekwelinye ; being still in another: dat. f. of indef. adj. elingCj 

1st. class, spec. 2, sing. r. nye, — in concord with ilizwe ; with 
pres. part, of the subs. v. 3rd. pers. 2nd. spec. sing, and verb. 
sa prefixed, the final vowel of the latter being changed into e, 
because of the omission of the verbal root of the former. § 296. 
ilizwe ; country : n. spec. 2, sing. 

weva ; he hea/rd : aor. Ind. of the irr. v. va (§ 289), 3rd. pers. 1st. 

spec. sing. referring to u~Nyengana, 
kusitwa ; it being said : pres. part, of twa, pass. v. of ti, impers. f. 

Kuko ; There is (or exists) : the verb, ho with the impers. f. of the 
pres. Ind. of the subs. v. prefixed, but its verbal root omitted, 
isizwe ; a nation : n. spec. 4, sing. 

esingama-Xosa ; which is the Kefir : the noun ama-Xosa used ad- 
jectively in concord with isizwe, § 500, I. 

Waza wati ; He then became so : aor. Ind. of t% 3rd. pers. 1st. 
spec. sing, af preceded by the same form of the verb za in its 
idiomatic usage, § 566, 1. 
kekaloku ; expletive. 

wanokunga ; he was desirous : Inf. of the irr. v. nga, to wish, 
(§ 367) conj. f. with' the aor. Ind. of the subs. v. prefixed, 3rd. 
pers. 1st. spec. sing, verbal r. omitted, 
angashumayela; (that) Ae might publish : § 529: pres. Pot. of 
the reg. v. shvmayela, 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. sing, af 
kwesosizwe ; to that nation : the noun isizwe with the dat. f. of its 
corresponding dem. pro. eso prefixed. §§ 462 and 457. 

Wasel’ ecela; Immediately he ashed: pres. part, of reg. v. celuy 
3rd. pers. 1st. spec. sing, aff, preceded by the 1st. aug. f. of the 


7wminative absolute^ verb, for verhial^ r. 
for root, aor. for aorist. tense, aug. for 
€tHgmenie<1, irr. for irregular, reg. 
for regular^ cont. for contracted, caua.. 


for causative or causal, sec. for section, 
part, for participle, and par. for parti^ 
cle* For some others see the severaF 
tables in the second part. 
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abakulu; wasuka wawela ulwandhie, wapumela nganeno 
apa. Wati, akufika, wancedwa kakulu ngnma-Bulu. Am- 
boleka iiikabi zennqwelo, ampa nompako into enkulu. 
Kute kodwa, ukubka kwake kweliiniwe ngama-Xosa ilU 

perf. Ind. of the v. sala, in its idiomatic usage, § 662. WaseV 
cont. f. of wc^sele, with final vowel elided, 
indhlela ; a path : n. spec. 3, sing. Acc. after the preceding v. 
ke : expletive. 

kwabantu ; from the people : 2nd. dat. f. of dbantu, n. spec. 1, plur. 
§§ 462 and 467. 

abakulu ; great : adj. 1st. class, in concord with cihantu. r. Iculu, 
wasuka wawela ; he afterwarda crossed : aor. Ind. of the reg. v. 
toela, 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. sing, aff, preceded by the same form 
of the verb suka, in its idiomatic usage, § 663. 
wapumela ; and came out : aor. Ind. of the reg. v. pumeluy !Bel. f. 
otpumOf 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. sing. of. Eel. f. used here accor- 
ding to § 463. 

nganeno ; on this side, i. e. of the sea : adv. 
apa ; here : adv. — a pleonasm. 

aEufika; when he arrived : aor. Subj. of the reg. v.^^a, 3rd. pers. 
1st. spec.- sing. of. 

wancedwa, he was helped i aor. 'hxA. o^ncedwa, pass. v. of the reg. 

V. nceda, 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. sing, cff, 
kakulu ; greatly : adv. — from the acg . kulu, § 306. 
ngama-Bulu ; hy the Dutch : caus, 1. of ama^JBulu, after the pass. 
V. n. spec. 2, plur. 

Amboleka ; They lent him : aor. Ind. of reg. v. boleka, 3rd. pers. 
2nd. spec, plur, referring to ama-Bulu, and here used doubly 
transitive ; with verbal medial (m) inserted, 3rd. pers. 1st. spec, 
sing, representing u~Nyengana, and acc. (or near object) to 
leka, 

inkabi ; oxen : n. spec. 3, plur. Acc. (remote object) to boleka, 
zennqwelo ; of the wagon : poss. f. oiinngwelo, n. spec. 3, sing. — ^in 
regimen with inkabi. Used adjectively, § 600, 3. 
ampa ; and gave him : refer to amboleka above, and substitute pa 
for boleka. 

nompako ; provision also : conj. f. of tmpako, n. spec. 6, sing. The 
prefix na is here used conjunct ionally, and the n. as acc. (remote 
object) to^a. 

into ; something : n. spec. 3, sing, in apposition with nompako. 
enkulu ; considerable : the adj. kulu in concord with into. 

Kute ; It was so : perf. Ind. of ti, impers. f. cff. 
kodwa; however: conj. § 368, 2. 

ukufika ; an'iving : Inf. of fika. Used as nom. abs. § 442 ; in re» 
' ference to (his) arriving &c. 

kwake ; his : poss. pro. 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. sing, representing Ur 
^ Nyengana, and concording with ukufika. 
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siwat wafika ngeg^esha^ lemiaawe^ akruya inii-Datiga^ nama- 
Gqunukweki ebesilwa. nabelungu. Wati, akufika an- 
^xuba ngasenkla, wablangana nabantu besaba. Kwatwa, 
kodwa, u-Ngqika akaiwi ; akazani nokwa^ana nabo ba- 
Iwayo. Waaa kekaloku u-Nyengana waauaa abantu baye 


kwelirniwe ; in that which ia inhabited : perf. lad. of miwa paaa. v. 
of the iiT. V. ma, 3rd. pers. 2nd. spec. sing, with the rel. pyot. ^ 
as representative of Uizwe, prefixed in the dat. f. § 516. 
ngama-Xosa ; hy the Kafirs : cans. f. of amorKoea- afiey paaS(> v. 
ngexesba ; dwrlng the time : instr. f. of ia^eeha, n. spec. 2, 
lemfazwe ; of war : poss. f. of mfoxwe^ ^ec. 3> sing, iix r^imaa 
witk ngatesha- 
okuya ; when : adsr. § ^8. 

^i-I)ange; a tribe of Kefirs so called: n. spec; 6j plur< 
liama-Gqunukwebi ; conj. f. ofama-Gtqiumkwebi, a.tribe of Kefirs 
so called : n. spec. 2, plur. 

ebesilwa, were fighting imperf Ind. of the ijp. v. heai 3rd, peoffe 
2nd. spec. plur. aff, cont. f. in concord with i^ 

Grounnkw^i^ § 402 . 

nabelungu; with the white people : cony i,oiabelvng»t n, spec, 1, 
plur. § 4^1. 

en-Nxuba ; at the Fish river : dat. f. of inrKondia, n. spec. Basing. 
§ 467. 

iltgasenklsf; towards ike upper part. : adv. 

wahlangana ; he met : aor. Ind. of the reg. v. hlangemot, Bisd, pers. 

1st. spec. sing, cfi^, referring to tt^Kyengana. 
iiabantu ; with people : conj. f. of abantu^ § 4.80^ 
besaba; pres. part, of reg. v. «a5a, 3^d. pers. 1st. spec. 

plur. aff, in concord with nabanta, 

Kwatwa ; It wets said : aor. Ind. of twa, pass. v. of ti, impers, f; 
akaiwi ; he does not fifid \ pres, Ind. of ?tm, 3rd; pera. l^tt. spec. sing. 

neg, in concord with its nom. u-Ngqika, 
akazani; he has no connexion: pres. Ind. of the iix; t. osra- 

Becip. f. otaz% 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. sing. neg\ referring to 
Ngqika, — nokwazana, Inf. oiazana^ conj. f. used int^sitively. 
?526. 

iiabo \with those : conj. f. of dem. pro. spec; 1, plur: m con- 
cord with ahantu understood. 

balwayo ; who fight : pres. Ind of Iwa, 3rd. pers. let. fspeo, plur.. 
eff, rel. a omitted according to § 434, 3*, and neibo^. thereforej. 
must be considered as including both correlative asidnomioa^ye^ 
— those-who, 

wsusa ; he sent : aor. Ind; of the reg. susa^ stem f of suktk^. 
3rd. pers. 1st. spec. sing, eff, in concord with its nonn thNyc^ 
ngatwri 

baye ; that they should go : pres, oftimiiT. Y; yOf. 3rd. perSi^ 
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kuoela indhiela kwa kuye u*Ngqika lowo ngokub^ 

Qga angaya kiihlala kuma^Ngqika. Wati u-Ngqikai wa^• 
auaa urontu aye kubabonisa iodUeta. Bada bafika emaiac 
wake e-Tyuroe, o-Nyenga»a abov 
Bati: kekaloku> bakufika, babona L-Buhi ebekhleli ema-> 


1st. ^ee. pkut. referring to abanba,. 
kucela ; tn> oik : Inf. of ceia^ with> initial ydwoI elided, 
kwa ; even : adv, used expletively, § 681. 

kuye; from him:: ^ 4.62 : dat. f. ofy^na^ pera; pn>; 9sA, pamKlsk 
spec. sing, representative of u-JNi^qih£k acQordmgtor §. 512'. 

Iowa; this: dem. pro.. 1st. spec. smg. in ccmcordwith 
§ 509. 

ngokuba; because; conj. § 868, 9. 

ebenga ; he wished : imperf. pact, of 3rd. pexs. 1st. apee.. sia§, 
cont. f. Faa?ticiple used according to §. 498K^a£a&i. ehea^ ; 
Uterally, through being having been wishing, 
angaya ; iha^ he might: qo: §. 529 : pres^ Pot. of ya, 3rd. percL.hst. 
sp^. sing. ^ 

kiihlala ; to d/well : Inf. of reg. v. hlala:, with initial vowel eliobedx 
lainaa-Ngqika ;* mththe Oaikas; dat. f. of ama^JVgqi&a^ § 4i&. 
immtu ; a person : n. spec. 1, sing. Acc. to wasusa. 
aye ; ihc^ he should go : pres. Subj. of ya,. 3rd. pera. 1st. ^ee. sing; 
'qj^. referring to wrintu, 

kubabonisa ; to show them : Inf. of the reg. v. hsmses, €aEUK.£ of 
bona ; with verbal medial ba (referring to abmtu) 3rd. pers. 1st, 
spec. plur. inserted as its ace. or near object. 

Ba&. bafika; At length idieg arrived: aor. Ind. oifikoy 3rd. pers. 
1st. spec. plur. aff, preceded by the same form of the idiomatic 
V. def, § 546. In concord with the nom. o-J^yengana, 
emzini ; at (his) plcwe ; dat. f. of umzi, n. spec. 6; sing. § 467. 
wake ; his : poss. pro. 3rd. pers. 1st. spec, singv lepresentmg ur 
Nyengamuiy and concording with emzini, 
e-Tyume ; at the Tyvme^ (a river so called) : dat. £ oSi-Tyumey n;. 
spec.. 2, sing.. 

0- Nyeng»na.;. Ycmderkewp and. his party : n. spec.. 1, plur. 

§ 93, remark under Species 1. 

abo ; those : dem. pro. spec. 1, plur. in. concord with* a~J^yengmw, 
% 509; 

babona ; they saw : aor. Ind. of the reg. v. bonoy 3rd. pers. 1st. 
spec. plur. off, 

1- Bulu ; a Dutchman : n. spec. 2, sing. Acc. to babona. Derived 

&om the Dutch booty a farmer. 

ebelihleli ; who was dwelling : pluperf. Ind. of hlalay cont. £ 3rd. 
pers.. 2^. spec: sing. with its nom. therel. pro; e prefixed^ 
concording with its correlative uBuTu, 

.walenza ; he made him : aor. Ind. of the ire, y. enza^ 3rd. pera. lak 
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Xoseni. Wati u-Ngqika walenza ikumsha lokubuzisa ku- 
Nyengana into abazela zona. Waxela ii-Nyengana^ wati, 
Siza kunifundis/i izwi lika-Tixo, nize niyazi indhlela yake, 
nizuze innyweba engunapakade emveni kwokufa. Kwa- 
twa, Nisuswa zinkosi zama-Ngesi na? Bati, Hai; ngu- 


spec. sing. with verbal medial li (§ 288), 3rd. pers. 2nd. spec, 
smg. inserted as its acc. or ne<vr object, and representative of 
i-Bulu. 

ikumsha; interpreter \ n. spec. 2, sing. Acc. or remote object of 
preceding verb. (r. humeha.') 

lokubuzisa ; to inquire hy questioning : Inf. of the reg. v. huzisaj 
Cans. f. of huza^ to ask : poss. f. in regimen with ikumsha. 
into ; the things : n. spec. 3, plur. Acc. to huzisa. 
abazela ; (as to) which they were come for : § 443 : aor. Ind. of the 
reg. V. zela, Eel. f. ofza, to come, 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. plur. 
with the rel. pro. a prefixed, used objectively, and concording, 
therefore, witnthe nominative according to sec. 176, 1. 
zona ; them : pers. pro. 3rd. pers. 3rd. spec. plur. referring to into, 
and acc. to the preceding verb. 

Waxela ; S[e told ; aor. Ind. of the reg. v. xela, 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. 

sing. referring to u~Nyengcma. 

Siza ; We are coming : pres. Ind. of za, 1st. pers. plur. aff. § 403. 
kunifundisa ; to teach you : Inf. of the reg. v. Jvndisa, Cans. f. of 
funda, to learn ; with verbal medial m, 2nd. pers. plur. inserted 
. as its acc. or nea/r object, sec. 407. 

nize niyazi ; that you may know : pres. Subj. of the irr. v. ctzi (sec. 
254), 2nd. pers. plur. aff. with verbal medial yi, 3rd. pers. 3rd. 
spec. sing, inserted, and representing the acc. indhlela : preceded 
by the same form of the v. za, in its idiomatic usage, according 
to sec. 566, I. 

nizuze; and obtain: secs. 379 and 383: pres. Subj. of the reg. v. 
zuza, 2nd. pers. plur. aff. 

innyweba ; happiness : n. spec. 3, sing. Acc. to preceding v. 
engunapakade ; everlasting : the adv. napakade used as a n. by 
. taking the u prefix, 1st. spec. sing. and. then adjectively accor- 
ding to sec. 500, 1. 
emveni ; after : prep. sec. 356, 1. 

kwokufa ; death : indef. poss. f. of ukufa, n. spec. 8 : in regimen 
with emveni. (r.fa.) 

Nisuswa ; Are you sent : pres. Ind. of suswa, pass. v. of susa, 2nd. 
pers. plur. aff 

zinkosi ; hy the chiefs : caus. f. of inkosi, n. spec. 3, plur. after 
pass. V. 

zama-Ngesi \ of the English : poss. f. o^ ama-Ngesi,n, spec. 2, plur. 

in regimen with zinkosi. Derived from English. 
na : sign of interrogation. 
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Tixo obengenisa inkumbulo ezinkliziyweni zetu zokunga 
singeza kuni, sinivise indaba zasezulwini. 

Kwaba njalo ke : u-Ngqika akabanga nakubanika ’zwi. 
Kwati, ngokuba bekunxa azeka umfazi wesitatu, kwali- 


Hai ; No : adv. 

ngu-Tixo ; it is Ood : tbe n. u-Tixo^ with its euphonic letters pre- 
fixed, after the subs. v. this being omitted according to sec. 632. 
obengenisa ; who caused to enter : imperf. Ind. cont. f. of the reg. v. 
ngenisa, Cans. f. of ngena^ 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. sing. aff. with its 
nom. the rel. pro. o prefixed, in concord with its correlative w- 
Tixo. 

inkumbulo ; the thoughts : n. spec. 3, plur. r. humbula^ acc. to pre- 
ceding verb. 

ezinkliziyweni ; in (our) hearts : 1st. dat. f. of inJclizigo, n. spec. 3, 
plur. sec. 467. 

zetu ; owr : poss. pro. 1st. pers. plur. in concord with ezi/nJclizigwenL 
zokunga ; of wishing : Inf. of nga^ poss. f. in regimen with inku’- 
mbuU). sec. 496, 1. 

singeza ; we mag come : pres. Pot. of the verb za (sec. 289), 1st. 
pers. plur. aff, 

kuni; to you \ dat. f. oinina^ pers. pro. 2nd. pers. plur. sec. 462. 
sinivise ; a/nd came you to hear ; pres. Subj. of the reg. v. visa, Cans, 
f. of va, 1st. pers. plur. with verbal medial ni inse^ed as acc. and 
representing the near object. 

indaba ; news : n. spec. 3, plur. acc. or remote object to the prece- 
ding verb. 

zasezulwini; of heaven-. 1st. comp. dat. f. of n.spec. 2, sing# 
in regimen with indaba (sec. 447), and used aajectively in 
accordance with sec. 500, 4. 

Kwaba ; It was : aor. Ind. of subs. v. impers. f. aff. njalo ; so : afiv. 
akabanga ; he was not : perf. Ind. of subs. v. 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. 

sing. neg. in concord with its nom. u-Ngqika. 
nakubanika; with giving them: Inf. of reg. v. niJca, conj.f. (sec. 
315) with verbal medial (ha) inserted, representing o-Nyengana, 
as its acc. (near object). 

’zwi; a word-, for izwi or ilizwi by elision, acc.( remote object) to 
preceding verb. 

bekunxa ; it was when : the adv. 'nxa (sec. 604) with the imperf. 

Ind. of the subs. v. prefixed, impers. f. aff. 
azeka ; he married : lit. at the time that he is ma/rrying : pres. Ind. 
of reg. V. zeha, 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. sing, with rel. pro. prefixed 
according to sec. 487. 

umfazi ; a wife ; n. spec. 1, sing. Acc. to preceding v. 
wesitatu ; of three (third) n. spec. 4, in regimen with umfazi, and 
used adjectively, according to sec. 500, 3. 
kwalibaleka ; there became delayed : aor. Ind. of the rog. v. lihalekaj 
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balekm kakulu. WaMala ke u-Nyengana elinda izwi 
kosi zada zazinninai intsakii. Bafti abantu ababe xiay^^ 
baoeshukutezi esikulu, ngokuba kube kunga baya kubu- 
hnra ngakutyolwa ngabantu abakoklakeleyo. Rute kodwa, 
emveni kwokuba bebese bediniwe kukulityaziswa kanga- 


Subj. f. of VkdLa^ to delay, impers. f. af, 

Wahlala; Secontitmedi (sec. 557) aor. Ind. of reg. T. hlala. 3rd. 

pen. 1st. spec. sing. ftf. in conco^ with its nom. 
elinda ; wixkingfor : pres. part, of reg. t. Unda^ 3rd* pm. 1st. spec, 
sing. ^ . 

zada zazinninzi ; till at length they hecame many : the adj. esdnmnzi 
1st. class, in concord with intsukn^ r. ninan^ with the aor. Ind. of 
subs. V. 3rd. pers. 5th. spec. plur. prefixed, and preceded by the 
same form of the idiomatic vm da, in concord with its nomina- 
tive — 

iatsaku ; day9 : n. spec. 5, plur. The sing, is the $ being 

dianged into U aAer the in prefix, (sec. 45, 2) 
ababe ; who were : perf. Ind. of subs. v. 3rd. ‘ pers. 1st. spec. plur. 

4^. with its nom. the rel. pro. prefixed, in concord with dbar^, 
naye; with him \ conj. i.oiyena, pers. pro. 3rd. pers. 1st. i^ec. 
idng. 

banesitokutezi ; they were with anxiety, conj. f. of isituhutexi^ n. 
epee. 4, sing, with aor. Ind. of subs. v. 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. plur. 
af. prefixed. 

kube kunga ; it seemed \ imperf. part. (sec. 498) of the irr.v. 
to seem, impers. f. aff. 

baya kubulawa ; they shall he hilled ; 1st. fut. Ind. of hulowa, (for 
bulalwa, sec. 44) pass. v. of bulala, 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. plur. 
ngokutyolwa ; through being falsely accused ; Inf. of tyolwa^ pass. v. 
of tyola, instr. f. 

ngabantu ; cans. f. oi abantu^ after pass. v. 

abakohlakeleyo ; who wre wicked : (sec. 570) perf. Ind. of the reg. 
V. hohlakala, 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. plur. af. with its nom. the rel. 
pro. prefixed, in ccmcord with the correlative dbantu. 
kwokuba ; that : the conj. uhuha in poss. f. after emveni. Sec. 492. 
bebese bediniwe ; they had already been wearied : perf* part, of 
dinwa, pass. v. oidina^ 3rd. pers. 1st. spec. plur. ^.preceded by 
the pluperf. Ind. of the idiomatic verb sala^ cont. i, 3rd. pewk 
1st. spec. plur. af. 

kukulityaziswa ; by being delayed : Inf. of lityaxisway pass. v. of 
libazisa (sec. 208, 1) cans. f. after pass. v. 
kangakanana ; so greatly ; adv. 

kwateta; there spoke-, aor. Ind. of reg. v. teta, impers. f. af 
elo-Bulu ; that Ihitehman \ then. i-Bulu with its corresponding 
dem. pro. prefixed. 

labelibal^insnele ; (who) had interpreted for them : 1st. mig. f. dt 
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kanana, kwateta elo-Bulu labelibakumshele^ lamngxolita 
u«*Ngqika, lati^ Yinina ukuba wenje nje ? • • a 


pluperf. Ind. of reg. v. Jcumshela, Bel. f. of humsha, 3rd. pers. 
2nd. spec. sing. cff. cont. f. with verbal medial (jbd) inserted, 3rd. 
pers.lst. spec. plur. representing o-Nyengana^ Bel. pro. 
ted after the dem. pro. (sec. 434, 3.) 
lamngxolisa ; and chided him : aor. Ind. of reg. v. tyxolisa, Cans, 
f. of ngxola, 3rd. pers. 2nd. spec. sing. ^ with verbal medial 
(m) inserted, 3rfl. pers. 1st. spec. sing, representing the acc. 
N^gg^a. 

Tinina ; It is why ; interrog. sec. 333. 
ukuba; thU\ conj. sec. 358, 9. 

wenje ; thou hast done : perf Ind. of irr. v. enza, 2nd. pers. sing. 
^ nz being changed mto nj before the following particle, for 
the sake of euphony. — ^nje ; so ; adv. 
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NOTE ON § 19. . 

Further inquiries respecting the dialects of the Kafir 
family, made daring a few weeks’ sojourn in the Natal 
colony, have led the writer to doubt the propriety of the 
division adopted in the above section. A better acqpiain- 
tance with all of them, would probably show that a two- 
fold division was amply sufficient. The two branches may 
be termed, the Kafir, and the Fingoe- Under the former 
there would be further included, the dialect of the Ama- 
zulu, and perhaps that of the people of Umzelekazi. The 
dialects of the Natal natives would be comprised, partly in 

z z 
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one branch, and partly in the other. This divlaion would 
of course make the variations of the dialects in each branch 
the greater amongst themselves, but so far as these varia- 
tions are known, none of them appear to be of a sufficiently 
exclusive character, to prevent the arrangement now sug- 
gested. 




T 


c. 

ADDENDA TO § 25. 

(To be read after p. 64) 

I. 

Since the above remarks were printed, the writer has met 
with the ^‘Annual Report of the American Board of Mis- 
sions for 1847,” which contains much interesting informa- 
tion respecting the people and languages of the Gaboon and 
neighbouring countries, from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
son, one of their Missionaries. The following extracts 
seem fully to establish the opinion, that not only the Pongo, 
or as it is probably more correctly written, the Mpongwe, 
but also all the dialects therein referred to, belong to the 
Alliteral class of South African languages. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Wilson writes in one of bis communications to the 
Committee, — 

We have recently made large eolleetions of vocabularies of words 
rof the different dialects on this part of the coast, especially of those 
spoken between the Bight of Biafra and Benguela ; and we find 
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that they are all not only related to each other, but by coiia^armi; 
them with such vocabularies as we have of the languages of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Mozambique, and other parts of the Eastern 
coast, we learn, that though differing from each other materially 
as dialects, yet that they all undoubtedly belong to one general 
family. The orthogni^hy of the Zulu, as furnished in the journals 
of our brethren laboring among that tribe, not only bears a strong 
resemblance to the Mpongwe, but many of their proper names, as 
Dingaan, IJmpanda, and others, are common to them and the 
Gaboon people. But the most remarkable coincidence we have met 
with, ia the dose affinity between the Mpongwe and the Sowhy- 
lee,* the language spoken by the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
island and coast of Zanzibar. We have recently procured a vocab- 
ulary of this dialect from a native of Zanzibar, brought from the 
Eastern to the Western coast of Africa by an American trading 
vessel. From this man we obtained a vocabulary of more than 
200 words, as well as a few colloquial sentences. Of these a small 
number of words, as might naturally be expected, were evidently 
of Arabic origin ; but of the remainder nearly one fourth were 
evidently the same, or differed very slightly. During the time 
these words were taken down, several Mpongwe men happened to 
be present, and the utmost astonishment was manifested by botli 
parties on discovering the close affmity of their languages. Had 
this Sowhylee man remained in the Gaboon two or three weeks, he 
would have spoken the Mpong^^e with perfect ease.*’ 

In reporting upon several toujrs which Mr. Wilson made 
during the latter part of 1846, the Committee state : — 

One of these excursions took him to the principal settle- 
ments of the Hakali country, which lies in a north-easterly 
direction from the Gaboon, and not more than 25 or 30 
miles from Baraka. His account of the visit will be given 
in his own language : — 

‘ Formerly the Mpongwe people were surrounded on all sides* 
by the Shekani tribe. These, by means of petty wars, intempe- 
rance, and the slave trade, very nearly exhausted themselves : 
and about 15 or 20 years ago they were displaced by the Bakali 


* This word, like most other South 
African tribal epithets, is variously 
written by different authwe* Br. 


Krapf who lives amongst them writes 
it Sonahelee, In Kafir orthography it 
would probably be SowahilU 
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•people. The latter have taken possession of all the tributaiy 
streams of the Gaboon, both north and south ; but their largest 
and principal settlements are in the region of country which 1 vis- 
ited. — The BakaU dialect differs somewhat from the Mpongwe ; 
but it might be acquired with comparative ease, since the principles 
of the latter have been understood and reduced to writing.’ 

Another excursion was made to Cape Saint Catherine, 
on the sea coast, about 150 miles south of the Gaboon river« 
Here the Kama people, as they are called, have their abode. 
They speak the Mpongwe language. Mr. Wilson’s descrip- 
t on of them is as follows : — 

^ The Elama people, like the Bakali, have recently emerged frcan 
the interior, and have established themselves on the sea coast for 
the advantage and convenience of trade. — ^Besides these, the tribes 
immediately in the interior, and to the distance of one or two hun- 
dred miles, are represented as being very numerous ; and they all 
speak the Mpongwe language.’ 

Cape Lopez, which lies midway between Cape St. Ca- 
therine and the Gaboon, has a large population, all speaking 
the Mpongwe language. 

Mr. Wilson made still another tour to the Batanga country, 
about 1 50 miles north of the Gaboon, and nearly half-way 
to the Cameroon mountains. Here he found a larger and 
more promising people than those which he had formerly vis- 
ited. Mr. Wilson describes them as follows : — 

‘ The Batanga people, like the other two, have been but little 
known to white men, until within the last 15 or 20 years.^Their 
physical features differ somewhat from the tribes along the coast, 
and approximate, I should think, to the descriptions given of the 
Caffre (Kafir) and other tribes of South Africa, their complexion 
being a dark brown, and not the deep black of most of the coast 
natives. I regretted very much that I could not speak their lan- 
guage, so as to find out something about the origin of the tribe, 
and the region of coimtry from which their ancestors had emigrated. 
This language belongs to the one great family which undoubtedly 
prevails over the whole of the Southern division of the African 
continent ; but as a dialect it differs essentially from the Mpo- 
ngwe. — ^The Batanga people are numerous, and live in small 
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▼illagei at the distance of not more than two or three hundred 
y4krds &om each other.’ 

Directly in the rear of the Batanga people* at the dis- 
tance of only a few miles* Mr. Wilson was told that there 
was another tribe* called the Sheba people. These accor- 
ding to the representations made to him* are vastly more 
numerous than the Batangas. Still farther from the coast* 
at a distance of about 100 miles* are the northern limits of 
the Pangwe country* which stretches southward to the lati- 
tude of Cape St. Catherine.” 

The results of Mr. Wilson’s literary labours* are thus 
given : — 

No printing has been done by the mission since Septem- 
ber 1846* owing to the absence of the printer. Before that 
time there had issued from the press, in addition to various 
elementary works* a small volume of Hymns and Questions* 
containing 48 pages: a volume of extracts from the New 
Testament* of 84 pages: and* in part* a volume of Old 
Testament history. * All these ** says Mr. Wilson, * are in 
the Mpongwe language* and printed in tolerably good style 
by a native boy of our own training* who is not more than 
16 years of age.* Mr. Wilson has prepared a grammar and 
an extended vocabulary of the Mpongwe language* as well 
as a smaller vocabulary* with a few familiar sentences* in the 
Batanga language.” 


II. 

To the above information on the tribes of the Western 
coast, may be added some which has been more recently 
received respecting the tribes of the Interior. This infor- 
mation is contained in an extract of a letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Livingstone* of the London Missionary society* to the 
Rev. R. Moffat* published in ** The South African Com- 
mercial Advertiser” of November 3rd. 1849. The letter 
is dated firom the neighbourhood of the Great Inland Lake^ 
which has been so long supposed to exist* and of which Mr. 
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Livingstone and his companions in travel have now the hdn^ 
our of being the discoverers. The extract is as follows : — 

We reached this a day or two ago, aftera journey of about 556 
miles from Kolobengj and feel thankful that our path has been one 
o£ safety and pleasure. We are now at the Batauana town, and 
yesterday rode down ahout 6 miles to look on the broad blue ^ters 
of the Lake. We cannot tell how broad it may be, for we could 
not see a horLson, except one of water, on the south and west. We 
traversed through much desert country, and were looking for the 
Lake for 200 miles before we came to it. We traversed about 200 
miles along the banks of a large river which runs S. S. E., a beauti- 
ful stream, in some parts very like the Clyde, but frequently broader. 
The water was rising, and seems to come from the north, from 
melted snows — it is so clear and soft. Two large rivers run into 
the Lake, both from the north. The Batauana are a numerous 
tribe---the Chief a youth. Many Makoba or Bayeiye fish and float 
en the river ; darker in complexion than Bechuanas^ and speak a 
language which has a slight click. Canoes hollowed out of one tree> 
very fine scenery on the banks of the river, splendid trees^ mostly 
new to me, one the fruit like a small yellow pumpkin, about 3 inches 
in diameter. Mi*. Oswell and I go on horseback to-morrow. The 
wagons go on with Mr. Murray. We follow on the track when 
we have seen Sebetoane’s tribe. The Bayeiye are very numerous, but 
villages all small. Last observation of sun gave about 19® T\ 
We are N. N. W. of Kolobeng, but we expect when at Scbetoane's 
to be considerably farther north.” 

Mr. Moffat observes that Mr. L. call» the lake Noko ea 
Nama or Ngama, which is a different appellation to that 
which it has usually gone by, namely, Maravi. Mr. M. 
also adds, that the Batauana tribe are Bechuanas, and 
originally of the Bamanguato tribe, which lie 8 days’ journey 
north of the Bakuena, among whom Mr. Livingstone has his 
station (Kolobeng). The tribe of Sebetoane, (the chief’s 
name) are also Bechuanas; the Makoba (which means slaves) 
are a different race. They possess no cattle, but live on fish. 
Bayeiye seems to mean eaters. ” 

Of the three tribes mentioned in the above extract, two 
are assigned to the Bechuana race, namely, the Batauana 
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and the people of the chief Sebetoane, The other tribe, 
termed Bayeiye^ from their darker complexion, and from 
their speaking a language in which clicks are occasionally 
hear^, as well as from their living in small detached villages, 
would appear to belong to the Kafir race. Their other 
name of Makoba^ (in Kafir, Amakoboka) seems to indicate 
a state of vassalage, something similar probably to that in 
which the Fingoes were formerly held by the Kafirs. It 
may be presumed, therefore, that the Bayetye have been 
compelled, at some former period, to take refuge in their 
present situation near the Great Lake, by the marauding 
excursions of other tribes in their original country, which 
may be supposed to lie towards the Eastern coast, where 
it is well known that Kafir tribes prevail. For the present, 
however, this is bare hypothesis. Fuller particulars of what 
Messrs. Livingstone and fellow-travellers saw and heard in 
the course of their whole journey, will doubtless throw light 
upon this and other matters connected with African eth- 
nology, as well as upon many important points of African 
geography. In reference to both these subjects, indeed, 
the importance of their discovery can scarcely be overrated. 
A fit and favourable position for observation and research, 
almost in the very centre of South Africa, is now made 
known, whence, in all probability, the best and safest open- 
ing into the far interior of the great African Continent is 
attainable. 
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Congo dialects, 26 
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78 ^ 
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verbs, 192 
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Copulative propositions, 277 
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Damara dialects, 29 
Demonstrative adverbs, 265, 
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JEnkla, 267 
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71 
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Fecane, Meaning of the term, 
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67 
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JSai, 276 
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Dla, 354 
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Hlazi, hlazihe^ lileze, ^c. 268, | 
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Hottentot, Probable origin of 
the term, 9, note 5 
Hottentot dialects, 9 
Hottentot grammar, Outline of 
in the Korana. dialect, 17 
Hottentot literature, 14 
Hypothetical propositions, 275 

Idiomatic verbs, 242, 350 
Imhlaimbi, 265 
Imperative mood, 164 
Impersonal form of the verb, 
184, 344 
Inanisi, 266 

Indefinite adjectives, 128, 310 
Infinitive mood, Formation of, 
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341 

Ingahi, 347 

Inteijectional propositions, 276 
Interjections, 270, 329 
Interrogative propositions, 273 
Interrogatives, 256 
Into, 323, 332, 334, 336 
Irregular verbs, 233 
Isiqu, 339 
Ize, 327, 360 
Izoloelinye, 332 

Ka, — as prefix, 251 —as verbial, 
244 — as idiomatic verb, 356 
Kafir, Derivation of the term, 2, 
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Kafir dialects, 36 
Kafir hymn, 47 
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Kafir and Sechuana languages. 
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49 

Kahulu, 367 
Kaloku, 264 
Kamva, 267 
Kangakcmanma, 259 
Kanye, 365 
— kazij 255 


Ke, 256 
Kekahku, 256 
Ko, 244 
Kodwa, 269 
Koko, 269, 328 
Kokuya, 264 
Kolisa, 357 
Kona, 263, 365 
Kova, 353 
Ku---, 251 
Kude, kwaba, 351 
Kukona, 269, 328 
Kuloko, 269, 328 
Kunene, 365 
Kupela, 362 
Kuqala, 342 
Kmaaa, 363 
Kuseloko, kmoko, 264 
Kusinina, 258 

Kwa, — as prefix, 252 — as ad- 
verb, 336, 365 
—kweni, 255 

Le, 268 

Letters, Classification of, 75 
Lord’s prayer in Kafir and Zulu, 
45 — in Sisuto and Sitlapi, 34 

Ma, The auxiliary verb, 191. 

See also 355 
Malungana, 268, 326 
Mona, 353 

Mantatees, Derivation and 
meaning of the term, 31, note 
21 

Matand, 332 
Mawol 270 
Maxa, manxa, 332 
— mhi, 128 
Medials, Verbal, 194 
Mhlana, 332 
Monosyllabic verbs, 234 
Moods, 163 

Multi plicatives, — adjectives, 

134 — nouns, 135 
Musa, 272 

Mutation of voweh, 78 —of 
consonants, 81 — of clicks, 83 
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Nakuha, nakuheni, 269, 328 
Nangona, 269, 328 
Ncpakade, 264, 272 
Ndawonye^ 264, 324 
■ — ndini, 255 

Negative propositions, 271 
J^ga^ — as prefix, 252 — as aux- 
iliary verb, 190 — as verb, to 
273, 328 — ^as verb, to 
seem^ 275 
2^gaha, ngahi, 347 
— ngaka, 129 
* — ngakananina, 259 
— ngakOy 130, 

Ngakoy 269 
Ngamantiy 354 
Ngangay 254 
Nganinay 258 

Ngapinay — as adjective, 260 — 
as adverb, 261 
J^gatiy 349 

Ngennaa, 268, 323, 326 
Mgokoy 269 
Ngokubay 270, 328 
Ngokungatiy 349 
liTgomso 'mnyCy 332 
NinUy 257 
Nj(^y 254 
Njaninay 260, 276 
NjCy — as adjective, 130 — as ad- 
verb, 263 — as expletive, 256 
Kjengay 254 

NjengokOy 264, 269, 328 
Mjengokungatiy 349 
JSfokOy 264, 269, 328 
Nominative, The, 281, 287 
Nominative absolute, 301 
North African Dialects, Com- 
parative tables of, 4 — 5 
Nouns, 98, 293, 307, 330 
Nouns of comparison, 107 
Number, 109, 184, 286 
Numerals, — a^ectivesy 131 — 
nounsy 132 — adverhsy 266 
NiTflf, 332, 366 
JSyakanay 332 
Nyakennyey 264 


— nye, — as indefinite adjective, 
128, 296, ^ — as numeral ad« 
jective, 132 

— odwdy 263, 300 
Okoy 264 

Okokvhay 269, 327 
OkUy okuydy 264 
Omission of consonants, 81 
Omission of the relative pro- 
noun, 298 

Omission of the verbal root 
of the substantive verb, 285 
— onkcy 129, 296 
Optative propositions, 273 
Orthographical construction of 
Kafir words, 67 
Orthography, Observations re- 
ferring to, 67, note 50; 76, 
note 53 ; 80, note 55 ; ‘85, 
note 56 ; 90, note 57 ; 91 ; 
92; 97, note 58; 127, note 
60 ; 142 ; 169, note 62 ; 172, 
note 63 ; 173, note 64 ; 193, 
N,B.; 235; 356; 358, 

! 

P« — , 254 

Fantsiy before the Infinitive 
mood, 366 

Paradigm of a regular verb, 197 
Participles, 164, 300, 343 
Particles, Classification of, 248 
Parts of the proposition, 281 
Passive voice, Formation of, 161 
Passive stem forms, 163 
Feldy 362 

Person of verbs, 184 
Personal pronouns, 142, 311, 
.334 

Personification, 71 
Finoy — as adverb, 259 — as in- 
terrogative pronoun, («?wpina, 
&c,) 260 
Finddy 357 

Position of adjectives, 295 
Position of pronouns, 298 
Position of the principal parts of 
the proposition, 291 
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Po^sesisiTV particles, 249 
Possessive pronouns, 146, 296, 
298, 338, 339 

Precision of the Kafir language 
as regards the form of expres- 
sion, 68 

Predicate of the proposition, 282 
Prefixes of 98 — of (idr 

jective^ 126 --of verh'8^ 187 
— of other hinds, 249 
Prepositions, 267, 301, 326 
Principal parts of the proposi- 
tion, 28/ 

Principal parts of the verb, 166 
Pronouns, 137, 260, 296, 298, 
310, 333 

Proper names, 104 
Propositions in general, 271 
Punctuation, 97 

Quantity, 96 

— ra, — ^with nouns, 107 — with 
adjectives, 131 
Radical letters, 84 
Reduplicated roots, — nominal, 
103 — verbal, 158, 163, 238 
Regimen of words, — of notms, 
307 — of adjectives, 309 — of 
pronouns, 310 — oi verbs, 311 
—of adverbs, 324 — oi prepo- 
sitions, 326 — of conjtmctions, 
327 — of interjections, 329 
Regular verbs, 196 
Rehktive pronouns, 148, 296, 
298, 302, 310, 337 

245 

— se, — sel^ 358 
Sechuana, Explanation of the 
term, 31, note 20 
Sechuana dialects, 31 
Sechuana literature, 35 
— she, 255 
Sinina, 258 

South African dialects. Classi- 
fication of, 8 
— sozi, 246 

Stem forms of Yevhs^— primitive^ 


158 — derivoHte, 161 ' 
sive, 163. 

Stiba, see suhuha 
Subject of the propoftitioil, 281 
Substantive vere(fta), 235, 274, 
275, 276, 345 

Substitutes for some of the eu- 
phonic letters, 88 
Suha, 358 
Suhuba, 247 

Syllables, Oimstructioa of^ 89 
Tauci, 332 

Tempora^ predicate, 282 
Tenses, formation and signifi- 
cation of, 167 — ^Augmented 
forms of, 180 — Compound 
forms of, 182 — On the use 
of, 344 

Ti, The verb, 237, 275, 282, 
347 

— tile, 129 
— tye, 255 

Uba/nma, 259 
TThuha, 269, 327 
TJhuze, 270, 327, 328 
ITmhlcmmhi, 265, 366 
Unantsi, 266 

TJnclassified dialects of the Al- 
literal class of South Afncan 
languages, 56 

U-Tixo, Probable derivation of, 
13, note 10 

VeU, 317 

Verbal medials, ^ee Medials 
Verbal prefixes, see Prefixes 
Verbal specimens of the Hotten- 
tot dialects, 13 — of the Con- 
go dialects, 27 — of the Da- 
ma/ra dialects, 30 — of the 
Sechuana dialects, 33 — of 
the Kafir, 44 — of the Kast- 
em coast dialects, 57 — of the 
Interior dialects, 61 — of the 
Western eoast dialects, 63 
Verbial particles, 243 
Verbs, 151, 277, 287, 311, 841 
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Versification, 96 
Voices of verbs, 161 
Vowels, 75 
Vowel ver^bs, 239 

Why — as inteijection, 270 — as 
idiomatic verb, 358 
Watiha! ^c. 169 
Wetul 339 

Xay 332, 866 
Xe^hehweniy 265 j 366 


Ya, — as auxiliary verb, 189 
— as used before the dative 
form, 316 — as idiomatic 
verb, 359 
— ya, 255 
Yinma, 259 
150, 175 

Za, — as used before the dative 
form, 316 — as idiomatic 
verb, 359 


THE END. 


PBINTED AT THE WESLEVAN MISSION PBINTINO-XSTABIISSltENT, 
KINO wjjJiXam’s town, BBITISH BATEBABU, 

SOirifi A7BXCA. 
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